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|THE DUKE'S CHILDREN. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
——~—_—— 
CHAPTER XIV. THE NEW MEMBER FOR 
SILVERBRIDGE. 


Lorp SILvERBRIDGE was informed that it 
would be right that he should go down to 
Silverbridge a few days before the election 
to make himself known to the electors. As 
the day for the election drew near it was 
understood that there would be no other 
| candidate. The Conservative side was the 
j popular side among the tradesmen of 
Silverbridge. Silverbridge had been proud 
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'» to be honoured by the services of the heir 
| of the house of Omnium, even while that 
} heir had been a Liberal—had regarded it as 
| so much a matter of course that the 
4, borough should be at his disposal that no 
|; question as to politics had ever arisen 

while he retained the seat. And had the 
, duke chosen to continue to send them 
Liberals one after another, when he went 
> into the House of Lords, there would have 
been no question as to the fitness of the 
man or men so sent. Silverbridge had 
i been supposed to be a Liberal as a matter 
| of course—because the Pallisers were 
| Liberals. But when the matter was re- 
‘| mitted to themselves—when the duke 
4 declared that he would not interfere any 
}} more, for it was thus that the borough had 
* obtained its freedom—then the borough 
| began to feel Conservative predilections. 
' “If his grace really does mean us to do 
47 just what we please ourselves, which is a 
thing we never thought of asking from his 
grace, then we find, having turned the 
| matter over among ourselves, that we are 
upon the whole Conservative.” In this 
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| Mr. Fletcher; but in doing so the borough 
_ had still a shade of fear that it would offend 
| the duke. The house of Palliser, Gatherum 
| Castle, the Dake of Omnium, and thisspecial 
| duke himself, were all so great in the eyes of 


| the borough, that the first and only strong # 
feeling in the borough was the one of f 


duty. The borough did not altogether 
enjoy being enfranchised. But when the 
duke had spoken once, twice, and thrice, 
then with a hesitating heart the borough 
returned Mr. Fletcher. Now Mr. Fletcher 
was wanted elsewhere, having been per- 
suaded to stand for the county, and it 
was a comfort to the borough that it could 
resettle itself beneath the warmth of the 
wings of the Pallisers. 

So the matter stood when Lord Silver- 
bridge was told that his presence in the 
borough for a few hours would be taken as 
a compliment. Hitherto no one knew him 
at Silverbridge. During his boyhood he 
had not been much at Gatherum Castle, and 
had done his best to eschew the place 
since he had ceased to be a boy. All the 
Pallisers took a pride in Gatherum Castle, 
but they all disliked it. ‘Oh, yes; I'll go 
down,” he said to Mr. Morton who was up 
in town. “I needn’t go to the great bar- 
rack, I suppose.” The great barrack was 
the castle. “I'll put up atthe inn.” Mr. 
Morton begged the heir to come to his own 
house; but Silverbridge declared that he 
would prefer the inn, and so the matter 
was settled. He was to meet sundry 
politicians—Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Sprout 
and Mr. De Boung—who would like to be 
thanked for what they had done. But who 
was to go with him! He would naturally 
have asked Tregear, but from Tregear he 
| had for the last week or two been, not 
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spirit the borough had elected a certain | perhaps estranged, but separated. He had 
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been much taken up with racing. He had 
gone down to Chester with Major Tifto, 
and under the major’s auspicious influences 
had won a little money—and now he was 
very anxiously preparing himself for the 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. He 
had therefore passed much of his time 
with Major Tifto. And when this visit 
to Silverbridge was pressed on him he 
thoughtlessly asked Tifto to go with him. 
Tifto was delighted. Lord Silverbridge 
was to be met at Silverbridge by various 
well-known politicians from the neighbour- 
hood, and Major Tifto was greatly elated 
by the prospect of such an introduction into 
the political world. But no sooner had the 
offer been made by Lord Silverbridge than 
he saw his own indiscretion. Tifto was 
very well for Chester or Newmarket, very 
well perhaps for the Beargarden, but not 
very well for an electioneering expedition. 
An idea came to the young nobleman that 
if it should be his fate to represent Silver- 
bridge in Parliament for the next twenty 
years, it would be well that Silverbridge 
should entertain respecting him some 
exalted estimation—that Silverbridge 
should be taught to regard him as a fit 
son of his father and a worthy specimen 
of the British political nobility. Struck 
by serious reflections of this nature he did 
open“his mind to Tregear. “I am very 
fond of Tifto,” he said, “ but I don’t know 
whether he’s just the sort of fellow to 
take down to an election.” 

“T should think not,” said Tregear very 
decidedly. 

“He’s a very good fellow, you know,” 
said Silverbridge. “I don’t know an 
honester man than Tifto anywhere.” 

“T dare say. Or rather, I don’t dare 
say. I know nothing about the major’s 
honesty, and I doubt whether you do. 
He rides very well.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Nothing on earth. Therefore I advise 
you not to take him to Silverbridge.” 

“You needn’t preach.” 

“You may call it what you like. Tifto 
would not hold his tongue, and there is 
nothing he could say there which would 
not be to your prejudice.” 

“Will you goP” 

“ If you wish it,” said Tregear. 

“What will the governor say ? ” 

“That must be your look out. In a 
political point of view I shall not disgrace 
you. Ishall hold my tongue and look like 
a gentleman—neither of which are in 
Tifto’s power.” 





And so it was settled, that on the day 
but one after this conversation Lord 
Silverbridge and Tregear should go 
together to Silverbridge. But the major, 
when on that same night his noble friend’s 
altered plans were explained to him, did not 
bear the disappointment with equanimity. 
“Tsn’t that a little strange?” he said, 
becoming very red in the face. 

“ What do you call strange? ” said the 
lord. 
“Well; I’d made all my arrangements. 
When a man has been asked to do a thing 
like that, he doesn’t like to be put off.” 

“The truth is, Tifto, when I came to 
think of it I saw that, going down to these 
fellows about Parliament and all that sort 
of thing, I ought to have a political 
atmosphere and not a racing or a betting 
or a hunting atmosphere.” 

“There isn’t a man in London who 
cares more about politics than I do; and 
not very many perhaps who understand 
them better. To tell you the truth, my 
lord, I think you are throwing me over.” 

“Tll make it up to you,” said 
Silverbridge, meaning to be kind. “I'll 
go down to Newmarket with you and stick 
to you like wax.” 

“No doubt you'll do that,” said Tifto, 
who, like a fool, failed to see where his 
advantage lay. “I can be useful at 
Newmarket, and so you'll stick to me.” 

“Look here, Major Tifto,” said Silver- 
bridge; “if you are dissatisfied, you and I 
can easily separate ourselves.” 

“T am not dissatisfied,” said the little 
man, almost crying. 

“Then don’t talk as though you were. 
As to Silverbridge, I shall not want you 
there. When I asked you I was only 
thinking what would be pleasant to both of 
us ; but since that I have remembered that 
business must be business.” Even this 
did not reconcile the angry little man, who 
as he turned away declared within his own 
little bosom that he would “ take it out of 
Silverbridge for that.” 

Lord Silverbridge and Tregear went 
down to the borough together, and on the 
journey something was said about Lady 
Mary—and something also about Lady 
Mabel. “From the first, you know,” said 
Lady Mary’s brother, “I never thought it 
would answer.” 

“ Why not answer?” 

‘Because I know the governor would 
not have it. Money and rank and those 
sort of things are not particularly charming 
to me. But still things should go together. 
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It is all very well for you and me to be 
pals, but of course it will be expected that 
Mary should marry some——” 

“ Some swell?” 

“ Some swell, if you will have it.” 

“You mean to call yourself a swell.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Silverbridge with 
considerable resolution. “ You ought not 
to make yourself disagreeable, because you 
understand all about it as well as anybody. 
Chance has made me the eldest son of a 
duke and heir to an enormous fortune. 
Chance has made my sister the daughter of 
a duke, and an heiress also. My intimacy 
with you ought to be proof at any rate to 
you that I don’t on that account set 
myself up above other fellows. But when 
you come to talk of marriage of course it 
is a serious thing.” 

“But you have told me more than once 
that you have no objection on your own 
score.” 

“ Nor have I.” 

“You are only saying what the duke 
will think.” 

‘1 am telling you that it is impossible, 
and I told you so before. You and she 
will be kept apart, and so——” 

“ And so she’ll forget me.” 

“ Something of that kind.” 

“Of course I have to trust to her for 
that. If she forgets me, well and good.” 

“She needn’t forget you. Lord bless 
me! you talk as though the thing were 
not done every day. You'll hear some 
morning that she is going to marry some 
fellow who has a lot of money and a good 
position ; and what difference will it make 
then whether she has forgotten you 
or not?” It might almost have been 
supposed that the young man had been 
acquainted with his mother’s history. 

After this there was a pause, and there 
arose conversation about other things, and 
a@ cigar was smoked. Then Tregear 
returned once more to the subject. “ There 
is one thing I wish to say about it all.” 

“ What is that?” 

“T want you to understand that nothing 
else will turn me away from my intention 
but such a marriage on her part as that of 
which you speak. Nothing that your 
father can do will turn me.” 

“She can’t marry without his leave.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“That he’ll never give—and I don’t 
suppose you look forward to waiting till 
his death.” 

“Tf he sees that her happiness really 
depends on it he will give his leave. It all 





depends on that. If I judge your father 
rightly, he’s jast as soft-hearted as other 
people. The man who holds out is not the 
man of the firmest opinion, but the man 
of the hardest heart.” 

“ Somebody will talk Mary over.” 

“If so, the thing is over. It all depends 
on her.” Then he went on to tell his 
friend that he had spoken of his engage- 
ment to Lady Mabel. “I have mentioned 
it to no soul but to your father and to 
her.” 

“Why to her?” 

“ Because we were friends together as 
children. I never had a sister, but she has 
been more like a sister to me than anyone 
else. Do you object to her knowing it?” 

“ Not particularly. It seems to me now 
that everybody knows everything. There 
are no longer any secrets.” 

“ Bat she is a special friend.” 

“ Of yours,” said Silverbridge. 

* And of yours,” said Tregear. 

“ Well, yes—in a sort of a way. She is 
the jolliest girl I know.” 

“ Take her all round, for beauty, intellect, 
good sense and fun at the same time, I 
don’t know anyone equal to her.” 

“ It’s a pity you didn’t fall in love with 
her.” 

“We knew each other too early for that. 
And then she has not a shilling. Ishould 
think myself dishonest if I did not tell you 
that I could not afford to love any girl 
who hadn’t money. A man must live— 
and a woman, too.” 

At the station they were met by Mr. 
Spurgeon and Mr. Sprout, who, with many 
apologies for the meanness of such enter- 
tainment, took them up to the George and 
Vulture, which was supposed for the nonce 
to be the Conservative hotel in the town. 
Here they were met by other men of 
importance in the borough, and among 
them by Mr. Da Boung. Now Mr. Sprout 
and Mr. Spurgeon were Conservatives, but 
Mr. Du Boung was a strong Liberal. 

“We are, all of us, particularly glad to 
see your lordship among us,” said Mi: 
Du Boung. 

“‘Thave told his lordship how perfectly 
satisfied you are to see the borough in his 
lordship’s hands,” said Mr. Spurgeon. 

“Tam sure it could not be in better,” 
said Mr. Da Boung. “For myself I am 
quite willing to postpone any peculiar 
shade of politics to the advantage of having 
your father’s son as our representative.” 

This Mr. Du Boung said with much 
intention of imparting both grace and 
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dignity tothe occasion. He thought that 
he was doing a great thing for the house 
of Omnium, and that the house of Omnium 
ought to know it. 

“That’s very kind of you,” said Lord 
Silverbridge, who had not read as care- 
fully as he should have done the letters 
which had been sent to him, and did not 
therefore quite understand the position. 

“Mr. Du Boung had intended to stand 
himself,” said Mr. Sprout. 

“‘ But retired in your lordship’s favour,” 
said Mr. Spurgeon. 

“In doing which I considered that I 
studied the interest of the borough,” said 
Mr. Du Boung. 

“T thought you gave it up because 
there was hardly a footing for a Liberal,” 
said his lordship very imprudently. 

“The borough was always Liberal till the 
last election,” said Mr. Du Boung, drawing 
himself up. 

“The borough wishes on this occasion 
to be magnanimous,” said Mr. Sprout, 
probably having on his mind someconfusion 
between magnanimity and unanimity. 

“ As your lordship is coming among us, 
the borough is anxious to sink politics 
altogether for the moment,” said Mr. 
Spurgeon. There had no doubt been a 
compact between the Spurgeon and Sprout 
party and the Du Boung party in accord- 
ance with which it had been arranged 
that Mr. Du Boung should be entitled toa 
certain amount of glorification in the pre- 
sence of Lord Silverbridge. 

“And it was in compliance with that 
wish on the part of the borough, my lord,” 
said Mr. Du Boung—“as to which my 
own feelings were quite as strong as that 
of any other gentleman in the borough— 
that I conceived it to be my duty to give 
way.” 

“ His lordship is quite aware how much 
he owes to Mr. Du Boung,” said Tregear. 
Whereupon Lord Silverbridge bowed. 

“And now what are we to do?” said 
Lord Silverbridge. 

Then there was a little whispering 
between Mr. Sprout and Mr. Spurgeon. 
“Perhaps, Mr. Da Boung,” said Spurgeon. 
“his lordship had better call first on Dr. 
Tempest.” 

“‘Perhaps,” said the injured brewer, 
“as it is to be a party affair after all I 
had better retire from the scene.” - 

“T thought all that was to be given up,” 
said Tregear. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Sprout. “ Suppose 
we go to Mr. Walker first.” 





“T’m up to anything,” said Lord Silver- 
bridge ; “ but of course everybody under- 
stands that Iam a Conservative.” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said Spurgeon. 

“We are all aware of that,” said Sprout. 

“‘ And very glad we’ve, all of us, been to 
hear it,” said the landlord. 

‘“‘ Though there are some in the borough 
who could have wished, my lord, that you 
had stuck to the old Palliser politics,” said 
Mr. Du Boung. 

“But I haven’t stuck to the Palliser 
politics. Just at present I think that 
order and all that sort of thing should be 
maintained.” 

‘“* Hear, hear!” said the landlord. 

“And now, as I have expressed my 
views generally, I am willing to go any- 
where.” 

“Then we'll go to Mr. Walker first,” 
said Spurgeon. Now it was understood 
that in the borough, among those who 
really had opinions of their own, Mr. 
Walker the old attorney stood first as a 
Liberal, and Dr. Tempest the old rector 
first as a Conservative. 

“Tam glad to see your lordship in the 
town which gives you its name,” said Mr. 
Walker, who was a hale old gentleman 
with silvery white hair, over seventy years 
of age. “I proposed your father for this 
borough on, I think, six or seven different 
occasions. They used to go in and out 
then whenever they changed their offices.” 

“We hope you'll propose Lord Silver- 
bridge now,” said Mr. Spurgeon. 

“Oh; well—yes. He's his father’s son, 
and I never knew anything but good of 
the family. I wish you were going to sit 
on the same side, my lord.” 

“Times are changed a little perhaps,” 
said his lordship. 

‘“‘ The matter is not to be discussed now,” 
said the oldattorney. “I understand that. 
Only I hope you’ll excuse me if I say that 
a man ought to get up very early in the 
morning if he means to see further into 
politics than your father.” 

“ Very early, indeed,” said Mr. Du Boung, 
shaking his head. 

“That’s all right,” said Lord Silver- 
bridge. 

“T’ll propose you, my lord. I need not 
wish you success, because there is no one 
to stand against you.” 

Then they went to Dr. Tempest, who 
was alsoanoldman. “ Yes, my lord, I shall 
be proud to second you,” said the rector. 
“T didn’t think that I should ever do that 
to one of your name in Silverbridge.” 
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| 
“T hope you think I’ve madea change; ‘My prar Fataer,—I am Member of 


for the better,” said the candidate. 


| Parliament for Silverbridge—as you used 


““You’ve come over to my school, of | to be in the days which I can first 


course, and I suppose I am bound to think | remember. 


that a change for the better. Nevertheless 
I have a kind of idea that certain people 
ought to be Tories and that other certain 
people ought to be Whigs. What does 
your father say about it?” 

“My father wishes me to be in the 
House, and that he has not quarrelled with 
me you may know by the fact that had 
there been a contest he would have paid 
my expenses.” 

“A father generally has to do that 
whether he approves of what his son is 
about or not,” said the caustic old 
gentleman. 

There was nothing else to be done. They 
all went back to the hotel and Mr. Spurgeon 
with Mr. Sprout and the landlord drank a 
glass of sherry at the candidate’s expense, 
wishing him political long life and pros- 
perity. There was no one else whom it 
was thought necessary that the candidate 
should visit, and the next day he returned 
to town with the understanding that on 
the day appointed in the next week he 
should come back again to be elected. 

And on the day appointed the two young 
men again went to Silverbridge, and after 
he had been declared duly elected, the new 
Member of Parliament made his first 
speech. There was a meeting in the town- 
hall and many were assembled anxious to 
hear—not the lad’s opinions, for which 
probably nobody cared much—bnt the 
tone of his voice, and to see his manner. 
Of what sort was the eldest son of the 


man of whom the neighbourhood had been’ 


so proud? For the county was in truth 
proud of their duke. Of this son whom 
they had now made a Member of Parlia- 
ment they at present only knew that he 
had been sent away from Oxford—not so 
very long ago—for painting the Dean’s 
house scarlet. The speech was not very 
brilliant. He told them that he was very 
much obliged to them for the honour they 
had done him. Though. he could not 
follow exactly his father’s political opinions 
—he would always have before his eyes 
his father’s political honesty and inde- 
pendence. He broke down two or three 
times and blushed, and repeated himself, 
and knocked his words a great deal too 
quickly one on the top of another. But 
it was taken very well, and was better 
than was expected. When it was over he 
wrote a line to the duke. 





I hope you won’t think that 
it does not make me unhappy to have 
differed from you. Indeed it does. I 
don’t think that anybody has ever done 
so well in politics as you have. But when 
a man does take up an opinion I don’t see 
how he can help himself. Of course I 
conld have kept myself quiet—but then 
you wished meto bein the House. They 
were all very civil to me at Silverbridge, 
but there was very little said.—Your 
affectionate Son, ‘¢ SILVERBRIDGE.”” 





A FORERUNNER OF HARVEY. 

Micuart Servetus, the Spaniard, whom 
Calvin burned in Geneva, discovered the 
circulation of the blood, or rather half of 
it; forin this case the process of discovery 
was very gradual. Moreover, he records 
his discovery in the very book, Restitutio 
Christianismi, the publication of which was 
the immediate cause of his being put to 
death. 

William Wotton, “that prodigy of learn- 
ing,” says: ‘‘The first I could ever find who 
hada distinct idea of this matter was Michael 
Servetus, who was burnt for Arianism at 
Geneva one hundred and forty years ago. 
Well had it been for the Church of Christ if 
he had wholly confined himself to his own 
profession! He clearly asserts that the 
blood passes through the lungs from the left 
to the right ventricle, and not through the 
partition which divides the two ventricles, 
as was then believed. How he introduces 
it, I know not, having never seen his book 
myself. Mr. Charles Bernard, a very 
learned and eminent surgeon of London, 
who did me the favour to communicate 
this passage to me, could inform me no 
further, only that he had had it from a 
learned friend of his, who had himself 
copied it from Servetus.” 

How a prodigy of learning, who at four 
years old read Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
and who in his Observatious on the Tale 
of a Tub measured swords with Swift, could 
be satisfied with hearsay, it is hard to tell. 
But so it is; the fact ‘has been repeated 
in every English biographical dictionary 
since Wotton’s day. Servetus deserves 
something more than this. Had he not 
been cut off in his prime, he might very 
probably have either completed the grand 
discovery or have guided the Paduan 
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anatomists, Vesalius, Colombo, and Cesal- 
pinus, who each came a little nearer the 
full truth than his predecessor, but had 
not courage or good luck to “ finish the 
circuit,” as the English pupil of Fabricius 
of Acquapendente did. 

Seryetus’s is a sad story. When quite 
young, a student at Toulouse, this enthu- 
siastic Navarrese got hold of the religious 
doubts which were in theair. Southerners, 
Spaniards and Italians, in the lands where 
the new faith was soon to be stamped ont, 
were going in generally, like Bruno, for 
nothing more than heterodox doctrines ; 
among Dutch and Rhinelanders the new 
views tended to socialism, sometimes of a 
terribly practical form. Servetus, bred-up 
in the south, travelled northward, and 
purposed going the round of all the 
German universities. At Basel he pub- 
lished a tract, De Trinitatis Erroribus. 
It was very youthful; and in a subsequent 
work on the same subject he candidly con- 
fessed that, though not wrong, he had been 
hasty, and had written crudely. The Re- 
formers fell on him like a pack of wolves. 
Melanchthon was specially indignant, 
called him crafty, confused, and (worst 
epithet of all for a scholar and a theo- 
logian), homo levis, a man wanting ballast, 
as wesay. Servetus was astonished that 
those who claimed the freest right of pro- 
testing against what they held to be Popish 
errors, should deny him the like freedom 
in arguing against what he deemed errors 
about the Trinity. But though the Ger- 
mans gave him a very cold shoulder, his 
works were eagerly read in Italy; so much 
so, that Melanchthon wrote to the Senate 
at Venice begging them to beware of such 
horrible and soul-destroying heresies. 

Unappreciated in Germany, and, more- 
over, poor, Servetus came across into 
France and practised as a physician, partly 
at Lyons and partly at Vienne, keeping up 
for sixteen years a friendly correspondence 
with Calvin, sending him a tract now and 
then to ask what he thought of it—a frank- 
ness which the “ inexorable logician” re- 
paid by bringing out at the trial private 
letters and papers which had come to him 
in this confidential way. 

He became very successful in his practice, 
but could not keep his hand out of 
theology ; and publishing, in 1553, at 
Vienne, his Restitutio Christianismi, he 
was clapped into prison, and would as- 
suredly have been burnt had he not 
managed to escape. As it was, he was 





books. Naturally he turned to Italy, where 
he had already many mind-children; but 
the high-road to Italy was through Geneva, 
and as soon as he arrived there Calvin 
denounced him to the magistrates, and had 
him taken up as a dangerous heretic. 
There is some doubt whether Servetus 
asked and Calvin refused a “‘safe conduct.” 
This he would hardly have thought neces- 
sary from the old correspondent who had 
so long been affectionately trying to con- 
vert him. It is too true that Calvin wrote 
to Farel (Grotius saw the letter): “I hear 
he’s coming. If I have any power, I shan’t 
suffer him to escape unscathed ” (there is 
a doubt whether it is salvas or vivus; it 
comes to much the same thing). The 
trial was a solemn farce. Calvin had de- 
termined not to let his adversary get off. 
Some of the charges were simply ridi- 
culous. Servetus, long before, had pub- 
lished an edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, 
in which he had said: “ Judwa is not the 
miracle of beauty and fertility which it 
has been described. Travellers tell us 
it is poor, and barren, and unpleasant.” 
This, said the accusers, convicts the man of 
blasphemy ; he goes out of his way to make 
out that Moses isaliar. Amadeus Gorrius 
alone, of the whole Genevese Council, 
pleaded for a fairer trial—for bringing the 
accused before the Assembly of Two 
Hundred. The Geneva magistrates sent 
round for advice to the magistrates of all 
the other Protestant cantons; but all 
agreed that the heretic ought to die, and 
he was burned at a slow fire on October 
27, 1553, fulfilling more literally than he 
expected his own prophecy: “ Good God, 
what tragedies these questions, Whether 
the Word and the Spirit are persons or 
substances, will cause by-and-by.” 
Servetus’s religious views were not 
openly advocated in Italy. There re- 
formers could not expect the immunity 
which he at Basel had thought was his 
right among protesting Switzers and Ger- 
mans. But in Italy, at that time the home 
of science, his scientific theories had taken 
deep root; the Restitutio had been in MS. 
since 1540, and had doubtless been shown 
to many Italian sympathisers. A thousand 
copies, too, had been struck off in 1553; 
and though many were burnt at Vienne 
and Frankfort, and one printed and one 
MS. copy were put on the pile on which 
he suffered at Geneva, many must have 
escaped. These were studied to some 
purpose; and, two years later, Vesalius, 


burnt in effigy along with five bales of his | in a new edition of his own book, quietly 
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inserted one of Servetus’s great dis- 
coveries—that the septum of the heart 
(membrane between the ventricles, through 
which everyone since Galen had said 
the blood flowed) is really imperforate. 
Vesalius uses the very words of Servetus, 
but he takes care not to name him; it 
would have been a mortal sin to say that 
he was beholden for the discovery to a 
condemned heretic.* 

Before long, in 1559, Realdo Colombo 
described pulmonary respiration so ex- 
actly that, by-and-by, when Primrose fell 
foul of Harvey, he accused him of bringing 
forward without new proof the opinions of 
Colombo. But Colombo, like Vesalius, 
uses the very words of Servetus, though 
he adds: “ No one has hitherto described 
this, or even hinted at it.” The fear of 
the Inquisition made him disloyal to him 
whose opinions he had not scrupled to 
appropriate. 

This is the limit of Servetus’s discoveries: 
that the septum is imperforate, and that 
the blood passes from one ventricle to 
the other by way of the lungs,t thereby 
getting changed in colour from black to 
red. From this to the complete circulation 
there seems only one step; but that step 
took a long time. Cesalpinus, professor 
at Pisa, physician to Clement the Eighth, 
gothislegnearly acrossthegap. Heactually 
began doing what Bacon says is the only 
way to scientific discovery, and what all 
the old world scientists were so very shy 
of attempting: he began to experiment 
instead of arguing. 

Tying up an arm, he saw that the veins 
swell below not above the ligature. “‘ How 
is this?” he asked. “It would be jast 
the other way if the blood in the veins 
flowed from the heart to the extremities. 
It clearly flows through the veins to the 
heart, and not the other way. There it 
receives its final purification, and then the 
arteries carry it all through the body.” 

Of his undoubted debt to Servetus and 
Colombo, Cesalpinus was discreetly silent. 
Pope’s physician as he was, he was accused 
of atheism, and Father Sarpi, himself an 
anatomist, writes mysteriously of “some 
to whom a secret has been revealed by Satan 





* Careful as he was, Vesalius did not escape the 
Inquisition. He was accused of vivisection and had to 
make an expiatory pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as 
he was returning from which he perished by ship- 
wreck. 

_ + That Servetus says the blood goes from left to 
right by way of the lungs, instead of the reverse 
way, is due to his having only imperfec'iy conceived 


the “ greater circulation.” 





himself” on the subject. It was dangerous 
ground, and men looked to their own 
footing, regardless of their debt of grati- 
tude to those who had guided their steps. 

Had Cesalpinus lived in a free country 
there can be no doubt he would have 
written a book like Harvey’s ; he used the 
word circulation, and understood the 
thing ; but, as the new view was contrary 
to the time-honoured dicta of Galen, he 
merely notified his discovery without en- 
larging on it; failing to finish the step, 
he stood as it were with one leg in mid- 
air. 

The great glory of Harvey’s book— 
“the finest book on physiology ever 
written,” Flourens calls it—is that it 
says good-bye once for all to theories 
and dissertations, theological, metaphy- 
sical, and scholastic, and goes in for 
fact. Herein many see the value of the 
Baconian philosophy, for though the No- 
vum Organum was not published till 1620, 
only nine years before Harvey’s treatise, 
yet the ideas which Bacon urges with such 
force had for some time been in the air. 
As M. Charles Richet, who has lately written 
an excellent monograph on Harvey, puts 
it: “Bacon’s book is, so to speak, the 
apotheosis of the experimental system; 
Harvey’s book proves in one glorious 
instance its advantages.” Even Harvey 
wrote a good deal out of deference to old 
prejudice; page after page is taken up with 
proofs that Galen cannot be right. Galen 
had to be dealt tenderly with; he was 
almost as great an authority as Aristotle ; 
and to both attached a sort of ecclesiastical 
sanctity. But, at the same time, Harvey was 
always experimenting, and his work is in 
the main a record of observed facts. Ser- 
vetus and a good many others had formed 
a true notion about the circulation of the 
blood; Harvey proved it to demonstration. 
Before his death in 1657, at the ripe age of 
eighty, he had seen his views adopted by 
the chief physicians in Europe. His life 
had been uneventful enough. Born at 
Folkestone in 1578, he went from Cam- 
bridge to Padua, where he stayed several 
years. In 1609 he was made physician of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and lecturer 
on anatomy ‘at the Royal College of Suar- 
geons, and as early as 1615 he taught the 
views which he had doubtless imbibed in 
Italy. He was physician of Charles the 
First, and so far shared the king’s fortunes 
that his house was pillaged by a London 
mob; a MS. on the structure of insects 
being among the papers destroyed. 
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At first, despite the apologies with 
which his treatise opens, and the un- 
bounded respect for Galen which he always 
expressed, he was violently attacked, and 
his practice fell off; patients lost faith in 
him. Primrose, one of his chief opponents, 
wonders how he, on the strength of a few 
dissections of snails, and bees, and cray- 
fish, can venture to question the authority 
of Aristotle, whose mighty genius had 
taken in all the realm of nature. Others 
boldly denied his facts. He had remarked 
that the contraction of the heart produces 
an audible sound, as everyone knows who 
has used a stethoscope. “ Perhaps it is so 
in London,” was the reply of some 
country physicians; “but down here 
nothing of the kind has ever been heard.” 
It is no use quoting the abuse which 
was lavished on both sides; for Harvey 
was as good a hand at mud-flinging as 
his adversaries. ‘“ You cannot hinder dogs 
from barking or vomiting,” he writes; 
“it is their nature to. And so among 
scientists there is always a percentage of 
cynics. The thing is to take care that 
their bites, let them grow as mad as they 
may, do not hurt the foundations of truth. 
They will get no readers; for a just God 
does not grant to the wicked the precious 
gift of wisdom.” Odium scientificum, as 
we find even nowadays, sometimes makes 
men as bitter as if they were rival theo- 
logians. In France Descartes wrote 
strongly in favour of the new views. 
“ Let anyone,” he says, “who is not 
blinded by the authority of the ancients 
just open his eyes and examine Harvey’s 
opinion. He will see for himself that it 
is true.” The Faculté de Paris, how- 
ever, rejected Harvey’s view as late as 
1660; and we remember how, twelve 
years later, one of Moliére’s physicians 
says that he will not even listen to the 
pretended discoveries about circulation. 

Harvey had done his part; but still, 
to complete the whole matter, several 
generations of experimenters were needed. 
Eustachi, as early as 1555, had discovered 
in the thorax a chyle-bearing vessel. 
Aselli, at Pavia, in 1622, found that the 
stomach of a dog killed soon after it had 
been fed was covered with vessels full of 
white liquid. In 1626, Pierese, at Aix, 
found the same in the case of a criminal 
dissected soon after execution. 

Pecquet, a young doctor at Dieppe, 
traced, in 1640, the connection between 
Aselli’s chyle-veins and Enustachi’s tube. 





between them, and the true absorbing power 
of the veins, were only fully worked out by 
Magendie in 1820. 

It is interesting to note something about 
Galen, who really was a great man— 
the first experimenter properly so-called 
(though Aristotle studied animals very 
carefully), the creator of physiology, as 
Hippocrates was the creator of medicine. 
The history of these early scientists shows 
how fatal is a false step at the outset. 
Better Aristotle had never experimented 
at all, for one of his experiments perpetu- 
ated an error which, sheltered by his name, 
lasted on, and was constantly thrown as an 
irrefragable truth in Harvey’s teeth. Tie 
up the trachea of a dead animal and blow 
in air through a tube, you will see this air 
pass by the pulmonary vein into the heart. 
Hence Aristotle, and Galen after him, ac- 
cepted as an admitted fact the entry of air 
into the heart. The heart is the source of 
heat, and by this heat changes the food 
into blood, and the air goes to the heart to 
cool the blood. These two things are 
alike needful: heat to turn the food into 
the blood which is the life, coolness to pre- 
vent the heat from burning up the heart. 
So far Aristotle. Galen set up the liver 
in that place of vantage which Aristotle had 
assigned to the heart. The food elements, 
says he, pass through the veins into the 
liver, and thence to the heart, which receives 
air from the lungs—exactly Aristotle’s 
error—and (here his own mistake comes 
in) this mixture of nutritive particles 
with the air takes place through the pores 
of the septum, which we have said is really 
not porous. These imaginary pores of his 
grew into visible orifices, when, owing to 
the cessation of sacrifices at the temples, 
and the stagnation of learning, men left off 
investigating for themselves. Everybody 
said the same thing; till at last Beranger, 
of Carpi, confessed that these orifices can- 
not be seen by the human eye, and then 
Servetus, finding the passage through the 
septum was all imaginary, was led to 
follow the movements as they really go 
on. Galen did not, like Aristotle, fail to 
draw a distinction between nerves and 
arteries; he noted the working of the 
valves of the heart; he saw that the arteries 
contain blood and not air, in spite of 
Erasistratus’s experiment—you can prove 
anything by experiment, if you have 
made up your mind first. But, never- 
theless, he believed in a porous septum ; 
he thought that the lungs sent air to 


But chyle, lymph, blood, the connection | the heart ; he believed the liver to be the 
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grand reservoir of blood, whence all the 
veins originated. 

The subsequent history of anatomy is a 
warning against taking for granted the 
experiments even of the grandest dis- 
coverers. Galen had been a patient in- 
vestigator. In those strange days, so hard 
to reproduce to the mind’s eye, when 
people went to church, not to sit or kneel, 
and sing and pray, or listen to praying and 
singing and preaching, but to see beasts 
slaughtered and then eat part of what had 
been killed, Galen was an assiduous church- 
goer. The priest killed the victim, the 
soothsayer watched its dying throes, cut it 
open, and took out and examined its heart 
and liver, thence judging of what was going 
to happen to those who had offered it. But 
Galen’s object was different; he studied 
heart and liver, not to forecast the future 
but to find out how the functions of life 
are carried on. And he found out a good 
deal. The worst of it was, he thought he 
had settled everything, and his successors 
took it for granted that he had. By- 
and-by victims ceased to be offered; not 
so very long after Galen’s time, for he was 
born about 130 a.p., his father being an 
architect, his mother a scold, of whom he 
tells us (for he tells everything about him- 
self) that she used to fly intoa passion and 
bite her maids and quarrel with her hus- 
band more than Xantippe ever did with 
Socrates. Saints took the place of tutelary 
deities; incense and the “bloodless sacri- 
fice ” of the mass were substituted for sheep 
and oxen; and soothsaying,{which used to 
be a part of the national and social life 
of heathenism, was strictly forbidden by 
council after council of the Church. 

So there was no more chance of exami- 
ning hearts and livers; and the faculty was 
quite content. Had not Galen done it for 
them? Was it not blasphemy to doubt such 
an authority ; and would it not be casting 
a doubt on him to go through his experi- 
ments for themselves? And so generation 
after generation went on repeating the old 
dicta, commenting on the old books, 
thrashing the oft-thrashed chaff, treating 
physiology as if it were’ a branch of 
theology, with Hippocrates and Galen for 
its canonical books, out of which all texts 
were to be taken. 

At last came the “‘ Renascence,” and then 
necessarily followed the Reformation ; and, 
when we consider how men’s minds had 
been bound down to texts, it is perhaps 
not altogether to be wondered at that the 
first man who freed physiology from Galen 





and his commentators was a heretic. Even 
Protestants had not got free (alas! they are 
still by no means free) from slavery to 
texts; and, without freedom to experiment 
and to prove by fact the fallacy of the 
old texts, no advance in physiology was 
possible. 





CATCHING CETEWAYO. 
A SOLDIER’S STORY. 

Ir you look at Hart’s Army List for 
1879 you will see that we are designated 
as the First (The King’s) Dragoon Guards, 
and that we carry the king’s cipher within 
the garter, and are entitled to the words, 
Waterloo, Sevastopol, Taku Forts, Pekin ; 
which means that we have served at 
Waterloo, in the Crimea, and in China. 

Oar colonel is General Hankey, who com- 
menced his military career fifty-six years 
ago, and our commanding officer is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander, who marches at 
our head; but the officer most especially 
connected with the deed about to be re- 
lated is Major J. R. C. Marter, who has 
been in active service some twenty-eight 
years. 

After our return from the East, in 
1866, we did garrison duty at home until 
the disaster at Isandlana awakened the 
government to a sense of the situation, 
and we were told off for service in Africa. 
It need hardly be said how gladly we 
hailed the opportunity which seemed to be 
offered. Garrison life at its best is but 
weariness and vanity, and every soldier 
jumps at a chance of active service ; but 
when we arrived in Natal, we found 
the prospects of active service but little 
improved, for instead of being sent to the 
front, as we hoped and expected, we were 
kept in barrack, and confined to the dull 
routine of barrack life. We heard of Lord 
Chelmsford’s victory, but we had no share 
therein, although Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had said it ought to have been a cavalry 
campaign. We, however, had only to 
obey orders, which we did, and at last 
our turn came. Ulundi had been fought, 
and the Zulus beaten; but Cetewayo, 
the Zulu king, was still at large, and, with 
the power of organisation which he un- 
doubtedly possessed, he was still a dan- 
gerous foe. Sir Garnet declared that until 
he was taken there could be no peace. By 
this time we were at Ulundi, doing garri- 
son duty there; it was merely a change of 
scene, and a change for the worse. How- 
ever, this problem was set: Required to 
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find peace; Sir Garnct’s solution—catch 
Cetewayo. How was it to be done? 
We were to remain at Ulundi until it was. 

Patrols were sent out in all directions ; 
patrols of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions. 
Now patrols generally consist of about six 
mounted men; but the patrol with which 
I went out consisted of a squadron, under 
Major Marter; being two troops of ours 
(the K.D.Gs.), some of Lonsdale’s Ir- 
regular Horse, known as the Marine 
Cavalry from their being composed of 
men from the transport ships, and 
a company of the Native Contingent. 
These latter were uniformed in red tunics 
and blue trousers; but they wore the 
trousers not as such garments are usually 
worn, but round their waists, tied by the 
legs with the body behind ; they were armed 
with Martini rifles, but carried assegais and 
shields as well; as none of them under- 
stood sighting their rifles, and were besides 
somewhat given to firing “ promiscuously,” 
they were rather more dangerous to their 
friends than their foes. In addition to all 
this they had a dread of the Zalu which 
rather detracted from any confidence one 
might otherwise feel disposed to place in 
them. Such was onr patrol. 

There was also another out under Lord 
Gifford, consisting of Natal Light Horse, 
Fingoes, and Mounted Basutos; which 
latter were fine plucky fellows, riding wiry 
little ponies, which they prized as cavalry- 
men should prize the steeds which carry 
them. 

Whalley’s Horse, a body of the same 
character as Lonsdale’s, some of whom 
accompanied us, completes the list of 
cavalry in the field—all having the same 
task, to catch Cetewayo. 

Our orders were to patrol the country 
from Port Victoiia, at the foot of the 
Magnum Bonum Mountains, to Fort 
Kamagwassa, on the South Column Ronte, 
throwing out a chain of videttes in 
order to (as was said) prevent Cetewayo 
making his way into the bush country at 
the back of Isandlana, called Middle 
Luff; but seeing that the videttes were to 
be half a mile apart, it is somewhat difficult 
to understand how they were to stop 
Cetewayo supposing he attempted to pass 
in the night time. We had no sooner 
carried out our orders than news came 
that Cetewayo was going north and not 
south, and we had to return to Ulundi 
to be ordered to a camp on the Black 
Umvolosi, about twenty-five miles beyond 
Ulundi, where there was a column under 





Colonel Clark.? j This occupied three more 
days and nights. 

The gentle reader who imagines that this 
patrolling partakes of the character of a 
march out, with which our volunteers are 
so familiar, ought to have his or her gentle 
mind disabused on this subject. We do 
not sleep under canvas, or any shelter 
whatever. Our men, each one for himself, 
carried three days’ provision in his havre- 
sack—biscuit, hard as flint, and tinned 
meat—a blanket and overcoat on his 
saddle, and a blanket under his saddle for 
his horse. These, with horse fodder and 
cooking utensils on mules, constituted the 
whole of our equipment during our search 
for Cetewayo. There is no great hard- 
ship in sleeping “sub Jove” in Southern 
Africa during the first hours of the night, 
for the beautiful clear sky, and the bright 
shining stars, succeeding to the hot, 
scorching sun, make the idea remarkably 
pleasant; but when the dew descends, as 
it does towards early morning, neither 
blanket nor overcoat is sufficient to pre- 
vent the chill from reaching the very 
bones. But apart from this the ground in 
South Africa teems with insect life—spiders, 
earwigs, ticks et hoc genus omne, abound, 
and very unpleasant they make themselves, 
especially the ticks, which attach them- 
selves to man and horse alike, not to be 
dislodged until they have exacted their 
due in blood to the full extent of their 
capacity. Amid discomforts such as these 
the pipe affords a sclace not to be despised, 
and the veriest enemy of tobacco—even 
the author of the Counter Blast himself— 
would hardly have begrudged us the 
indulgence. 

Here is something like an average day. 
At first signs of daybreak, before the 
light appears, preparations are made for 
the start; fires lighted, coffee made, horses 
saddled, and at daylight we are off again, 
through a country interspersed with 
prickly aloes and thorn bushes; here and 
there rocks; and then grass ten feet high, 
sharp asa razor, with the ground full of 
ant-bear holes. Now the journey is diver- 
sified by chasms and hollows, varying 
from two to fifty feet wide ; then we have 
to pass along a sandy, rocky track, which 
at times forms the bed of the river; then, 
in order to increase the variety, we come 
across a bog, in which we are lucky not to 
get engulfed; and, worst of all, is the 
waitabit-thorn, which levies contribu- 
tions on us as we pass as quickly as we can. 
Now we come to a mountain, up which we 
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clamber like goats, leading our horses 
after us, until we reach the top, where we 
find a plateau, surrounded by other and 
higher mountains. On the plateau are 
cattle and Zulu kraals. We cross, and 
arrive at a stone staircase, which we 
descend, and then begin to ascend once 
more. Each Zulu we meet is examined 
and questioned, but no information do we 
obtain. The heat is now becoming in- 
supportable, and a halt is ordered; the 
horses are allowed to graze, and the men 
to eat their biscuits and tinned meat. 
Again we press on until sundown, when, 
pretty well tired ont, we find a place with 
water and wood, and then the halt for 
the night takes place. 

Such was the character of our patrol- 
ling. Our horses were growing weaker 
and weaker ; their food being Indian corn 
(mealies) and grass, or, maybe, Kafir corn 
and sugar-cane. The food of our men 
when in camp on the Black Umvolosi 
was the Trek ox (the waggon oxen). One 
must have had experience to be able to 
understand what the flesh of the Trek ox 
is like—the word “tough” does not suffi- 
ciently denote its characteristic. There 
was but one mode of cooking it—boil, 
boil, and again boil. Coffee and tea we 
had, but no milk, no sugar—such was our 
fare at Ulundi. 

At last came the news that Cetewayo 
was believed to be in the Ingomar Forest ; 
but how far that was, no one knew. We, 
however, were ready; the party consisting, 
as before, of one squadron of K.D.Gs., being 
the troops of Captains Godson and Gibbings; 
one company of Native Contingent, under 
Herr Plaisch; ten of Lonsdale’s Horse, under 
Mr. Baye, and an interpreter; the whole 
being under the command of Major Marter. 

We were provided with six days’ pro- 
visions, and at once commenced our journey 
—four days’ continuous marching from 
morning to night. Feeling our way from 
kraal to kraal in the direction of the forest, 
we tried to obtain intelligence of the Zulu 
king’s whereabouts, questioning every 
native we came across without obtaining 
any information. As soon as Cetewayo’s 
name was mentioned, it seemed to have the 
effect of producing insensibility; threats 
seemed to have no effect until, at last, 
a@ clue was obtained from the head 
man of one of the kraals. It was this: 
“The wind blows from there.” The 
direction pointed at was not the direction 
from which the wind was then blowing. 
Upon this hint we acted, and we were 





right. About mid-day, after a most 
fatiguing climb up a very steep mountain 
side, we found ourselves in view of the 
Ingomar Forest. Gigantic trees, with 
thorn and bush underwood, composed the 
great forest, and here we found a small 
kraal of six huts, with some fine cattle 
grazing. The head man, a fine specimen 
of the Zulu, was interrogated, but all we 
could get from him was an offer of two 
guides to the next kraal. Again we 
mounted, and, led by the guides, reached 
another kraal, where two other Zulus pre- 
sented themselves, and, without speaking a 
word, signed to our major to follow, which, 
having dismounted, he did; and having 
gone down the mountain side with the 
guides for some little distance, was 
motioned to proceed to a bush, from 
whence, on his hands and knees, he espied 
across the intervening hollow, at a depth 
of some twelve hundred feet below, and a 
distance of a mile, a kraal of ten huts built 
on a grass knoll. There was Cetewayo. 
Behind the knoll was a precipitous rock, 
about a thousand feet high, crowned with 
forest trees, and between it and the place 
where we were, the precipice dropped 
almost perpendicularly. To the left the 
country was more open, and formed a 
valley about six miles long; but on the 
right the forest predominated, the only 
clear ground being where the kraal stood. 
A prettier and more secluded spot it 
would be difficult to imagine. We all felt 
that the quarry we were in search of was 
really at hand, and so itproved. The major’s 
first order was to draw swords and lay by 
scabbards and everything likely to rattle 
or cause noise; then, for the Native Con- 
tingent to strip off their red coats and 
stand in their dusky skins; then, for the 
led horses and forage mules to fall back. 
Then came the word, Mount and forward. 

In Indian file we proceeded along the 
top of the mountain close under the edge 
of the forest for three-quarters of a mile, 
when we came to where the Kafir track 
dropped down the almost sheer descent of 
the mountain side. Here it became neces- 
sary to dismount, and down we slid to the 
bottom, over thorn bushes, covered with 
long grass, which bent beneath our weight, 
but yielded no foothold. Down we slid, 
horses and all, and then there was a three 
feet drop to the rocky bed of a monntain 
torrent, protected on all sides by small 
close-growing trees. How we all got down 
and reached the other bank it were dif- 
ficult for anyone to say. Each of the two 
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captains led their respective troops, and | surround the kraal; Major Marter taking 
no one stopped for contingencies. Jack- | the lead in the middle, through grass, over 
boots and swan-necked spurs are not a/ boulders, large and small. At last we 
costume well suited for such work; but | encircled the kraal, the Native Contin- 
such were the conditions of the duty on/| gent, stripped of their red coats, closing 
which we were engaged. We had now to| up between the K.D.Gs., and every man 
climb the lower spur of an intervening | ready to cut down any Zulu who should 
mountain which lay between the one | attempt to break through the cordon. It 
which we had just descended and the | was a complete surprise. Only one shot 
opposite one, at the base of which stood | was fired by the Zulus, and then they were 
the kraal which we were endeavouring | warned to surrender. How many there 
to reach. This surmounted, we again de- | were we had no means of knowing. We 
scended and found ourselves landed in a| then began to search the huts; each was 
bog, through which we floundered, to the | carefully searched, but no Cetewayo, 
great detriment of our scarlet uniforms. | until the last but one of the ten was 
We were then in the great Forest of| entered, and there we found the Zulu 
Ingomar, or, as some call it, Ngombe—the | king. A magnificent fellow he was—every 
frst troop of Queen’s cavalry who ever|inchaking. A short glance at him was 
found themselves there. The trees were | sufficient to satisfy one that the dread and 
on a scale difficult to imagine, at least to | respect with which he was regarded by 
our unaccustomed minds. The shade ren- | the Zulus was genuine. But it were idle 
dered the place comparatively cool; but | to attempt to describe him (his portrait is 
the bush ropes hanging from the branches, | photographed, and may be seem in every 
though very graceful to look at, rendered | shop window) ; besides, portraiture is not 
our passage beneath them very trouble-/| the forte of the K.D.Gs. One of ours 
some and irksome. We were still marching | compared him to the late King of Hanover, 
single file, and sword in hand. Still de-|so much was he struck with his kingly 
scending, we arrived at what the Cana-/| bearing. He was dressed in a large red 
dians call a “snake fence,” composed of |and green cotton table-cover over his 
timbers about six inches in diameter, laid | shoulders and asporran of tigers’ tails, with 
one over another zigzag, with trunks of|a sort of tablier of leopard-skin behind. 
standing trees at the interlacing points. | With the king there were several women 
This appeared to be laid up and down the | of various ages, variously costumed in 
mountain steep, as far as the eye could African fashion; there was also the 
reach, which was about twenty feet on| captain of his body-guard (a most 
either side. To all appearances we were | truculent-looking savage), his chamber- 
caughtinatrap. Toretrace our steps was | lain, and some thirty attendants. In 
next to impossible; but as we all believed | searching the kraal we found many rifles, 
Cetewayo was within our grasp, no one| some of the latest pattern. The search 
thought of turning back. Silently and| was soon over, for, Cetewayo captured, 
almost breathlessly we at last surmounted | there was no time to be lost in taking him 
the obstacle, and found ourselyés within | away, lest an attempt should be made to 
the fence; and after a further march of | rescue him; the day was drawing to a 
two miles through the dark forest glade | close,and it was essential that weshould rest 
we reached a grassy hill, where we came | in the open plain before night. The Zulu 
to a halt to give our horses breathing time | king, however, though a prisoner, did not 
for the final coup. The grass, which was | seem disposed to move when required. We 
ten feet high, formed, with the hill under | wanted to return the way we came; he 
which we rested, a complete cover. wanted to go by the valley, as he said 

Again we mounted, and having skirted | he could rot climb. At last we began 
the hill for about a hundred yards found|to move, our major walking close to 
a smaller hill, on which stood a solitary | Cetewayo, with his revolver in his hand, 
hut, evidently erected for the purpose of a | and a dismounted dragoon on either side ; 
look-out; buat luckily there was no sentinel | and thus we proceeded for about four 
to give the alarm. Then again came in} miles along the valley, when darkness 
sight the kraal (in which we ultimately | coming on as we reached a kraal, our 
found Cetewayo), about four hundred | prisoner was placed inside one hut with 
yards distant. the ladies of his choice, and the rest of the 

Captain Gibbings to the right, Captain | party in other huts, all closely guarded. 
Godson to the left, away we galloped to _Anxiously we waited for daylight ; for we 
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felt that the prize in our hands might be | sufficient water, to carry cargoes that, if 
taken from us had we been attacked in force. by a miracle they reached the destined 
No attempt at rescue was made, and at | port, would be remarkably profitable to 
daylight we proceeded on our march, when | the owners, and if the ship went down, as 
about midday, after we had leftthe valley, we | was quite likely, would be still more pro- 
came most unexpectedly upon Lord Gifford | fitable, because the cargo, and the ship, 
in command of a body of Irregulars, who | too, had been heavily insured. 
had been ont on the same errand as our-; However, something has been done in 
selves, although they had not met with this matter; some laws—say about a 
the same success. Thus was Cetewayo | quarter as stringent as the factory laws on 
caught, and peace secured—it is to be | shore, and with about a twentieth part as 
hoped permanently. much chance of being enforced—have 
been passed, after a great deal of trouble, 
| to protect Jack from being sent out with 
|@ premium on his never coming back. 
| Could not a little more be done—as 
I wear that the ladies (bless em) are | much, or say half as much, as is done 
taking up with public business now; so | in respect to other labouring men and their 
will any “lass that loves a sailor” try to | wives and little ones—to put him in the 
puzzle out a few lines for poor Jack, and | way of making a provision for the time 
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listen for a while to a story of the sea ? 
Before taking the bearings of it you will 
have to look through a pile of Blue Books, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed in the last session of Parliament, 
and just now issued. Having done so, you 
may find among the thick heavy volumes 
that tell of Factories Acts and Co-opera- 
tive Civil Service Stores, and Industrial 
Schools, and Science and Art Education, 
and Army and Navy Esiimates, and a 
whole shoal of other great national sub- 
jects, two or three insignificant slips of 
only half-a-dozen pages each, which, as 
they relate to the Marine Service—that is, 
the Mercantile Marine, mind you—have not 
jackets provided for them. They are not 
of sufficient importance to bind even in 


blue, and might easily be lost sight of | 


altogether. And yet, if you will believe 
me, there is one of them (it is only three 
leaves) that is as full of suggestions as a 
first year’s log, if you only know the 
original soundings, and can work out the 
latitude. 


But let us tack for a minute just to say | 
that Jack should not, and does not, ask for 
charity. If the philanthropic and benevo- 
lent people will just do for him what they | 
profess to do for other working folk, and | 
put him in a better way of making pro- | 
vision for himself and his wife and little 
ones, in a fashion where he will be pro- | 
tected by the law while he is away from | 
home, he will be very much obliged to | 
them. The law does not do very much | 
for him even now; and till quite lately it | 
had not stirred a finger to prevent his | 








being sent out in unseaworthy, under- | tive, 


| when he may be hauled up in dock, or is 
unseaworthy himself, and must either live 
|on charity or be broken up? When you 
|remember that he cannot be at home to 
‘look after his affairs, and that every 
| voyage he goes brings to other people 
most of the necessaries and nearly all the 
luxuries of life, it may not perhaps seem 
too much to ask that the laws shall extend 
to him the same protection that they give 
to the mechanic and the labourer, and even 
the pauper and the convict; or that he 
should be able to count on the help of 
philanthropic ladies and gentlemen to make 
out a plan by which, with a fair start, he 
may establish a benefit fund, or a number 
of such, to make a provision for his family 
or for his own oid age. 

For say what you will about poor 
| mercantile Jack, his habits have changed 
a good deal for the better in the last few 

years, quite as much perhaps as those of 
| people in every other class to which public 

attention has been directed, and on whose 
behalf legislation has been actively en- 
gaged ; but even if Jack is a very bad sort 
of fellow, it is to be remarked that he has 
received less public interposition on his 
behalf, less legal protection, less encourage- 
ment from benevolent effort, and even less 
justice from general opinion, than any other 
representative of a class—except, perhaps, 
the lowest order of casual workers in poor 
and underpaid employments, who are 
continually drifting between occasional 
pauperism and starvation. 

But, to return to our course among the 
Blue Books, the coverless, undemonstra- 
three-leaved parliamentary paper 





manned ships, with putrid food and in- already spoken of directly refers to seamen 
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and boys in the mercantile marine service. 
It is entitled “‘ Merchant Seamen’s Fund,” 
and purports to be “An account of the 
receipts and expenditure under the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Fund Winding-up Act 
from January 1 to December 31, 1877, with 
an account of the sums received and paid 
for the wages and effects of deceased sea- 
men in the year 1877.” 

On the whole it conveys a very distinct 
impression that the 

Sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To look out for the life of poor Jack, 

is not a government cherub attached to the 
Board of Trade. It is true that the 
number of pensioners, and the amounts 
paid for pensions to merchant seamen, or 
to the widows and orphans of sailors in 
the merchant service, loom large till we 
begin to look at other figures, and to trace 
the history of poor Jack for the last 
century or so. At the end of 1877 there 
were one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-three masters who received pensions 
amounting to nine thousand four hundred 


| and forty-nine pounds ; one thousand three 


hundred and ninety-six seamen receiving 
four thousand five hundred and sixty-seven 
pounds; while two thousand six hundred 
and ninety-six widows of masters were 
paid ten thousand seven hundred and nine 
pounds ; three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-eight widows of seamen had seven 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds; and children of masters and sea- 
men numbering six hundred and fourteen 
received seven hundred and ninety-four 
pounds; altogether making a total of 
nine thousand six hundred and fourteen 
pensioners, costing thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and nine pounds. Bat there 
was a decrease in numbers from the pre- 
vious year, andthenew pensioners admitted 
during the current year had amounted to 
only two hundred and fifty-nine, of whom 
fifty-three were masters at an expense 
of three hundred and sixty pounds; 
twenty-nine seamen, who received ninety- 
eight pounds; and one hundred and fifty- 
five widows, costing five hundred and 
forty-seven pounds; while the children 
showed a total of twenty-two, at an 
expense of thirty-three pounds for the 
year. The sum of the cost for two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine pensioners was, there- 
fore, one thousand and forty pounds, or 
thereabout. But taking the other side of 
the ledger we find that during the year 
1877 there was received by the Exchequer 
twenty-five thousand four hundred and 





eighty-seven pounds from masters of 
vessels, from the collectors of customs in 
the colonies, and from Her Majesty’s 
consuls abroad, for the wages and effects 
of four thousand and seventy-five deceased 
seamen ; while only eighteen thousand two 
hundred and ninety-six pounds were paid 
to the relatives and representatives of two 
thousand three hundred and sixty-one 
deceased seamen ; thus leaving a balance 
between the receipts and payments on that 
year of about seven thousand two hundred 
pounds. That this was no unusual surplus 
may be assumed from the fact, that though 
in the present account particulars of pre- 
vious years are not included, there appears 
a standing item of ‘“ Amount unclaimed 
prior to January 1, 1870, paid into Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, seven thousand eleven 
hundred and seventeen pounds.” 

The conclusion, therefore, is that un- 
claimed wages had been accumulating for 
many years, and seem each year to be in 
excess of the pensions of the year paid 
under the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. If this 
be not so, the returns, or the form in which 
they are presented, are to blame, and that it 
is very likely to be so may be shown by 
turning for a minute to the history of the 
fund itself. But to do that we must make 
a tack, and have a look at Greenwich 
Hospital, founded one hundred and eighty- 
five years ago by King William and Queen 
Mary—founded, too, for all seamen, in the 
merchant service as well as in the royal 
navy, as may be seen by the preamble, 
which says: “ Whereas the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty being anxious to promote 
the trade navigation and naval strength of 
this kingdom, and to invite greater numbers 
of his subjects to betake themselves to the 
sea, hath determined to erecta hospital forthe 
relief, benefit, or advantage of such the said 
registered marines, or seamen, watermen, 
fishermen, lightermen, bargemen, keelmen, 
or seafaring men, who by age, wounds, or 
other accidents shall not be in a condition 
to maintain themselves comfortably ; and 
the children of such disabled seamen, and 
the widows and children of such of them 
as shall happen to be slain, killed, or 
drowned in sea service, so far forth as the 
hospital shall be capable to receive them, 
and the revenue thereof will extend.” 
Thus Greenwich Hospital was opened to 
all registered seamen, and to clench the 
bargain a deduction of sixpence a month 
was made from the pay of every merchant 
seaman afloat, so that in the course of 
years they had contributed considerably 
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over a million of money; while the ex- 
amination fees cf masters and mates, and 
the penny fees paid by sailors when they 
shipped and unshipped, also went into the 
hands of the government, as well as the 
unclaimed wages of dead seamen amount- 
ing, as we may see, to something like 
eight thousand a year. But all this time 
poor improvident Jack, poor, sick, or dis- 
abled mercantile Jack, had no chance of 
going into Greenwich Hospital, there to 
lay up in ordinary. The sailors of the 
navy had a prior claim, perhaps, and in the 
old war-time there were so many of them 
wounded or injured that there was no 
room for the merchant service. 

In 1812 there were two thousand four 
hundred and sixty pensioners in Greenwich 
Hospital; every boatswain with half-a- 
crown, every mate with eighteen pence, 
and every private man with a shilling a 
week pocket-money. Every two years 
they each had a blue suit of clothes, a 
hat, three pairs of blue stockings, three 
pairs of shoes, four shirts, and a great coat, 
if necessary. Their rations were a pound 
loaf of bread, and two quarts of beer a day ; 
one pound of mutton on Sundays and 
Tuesdays, a pound of beef on Mondays and 
Thursdays, pease soup on Saturdays, and 
cheese and butter on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. There were eight thousand oat- 
pensioners, with allowances of from seven 
pounds to eighteen pounds a year; ten 
captains at eighty pounds a year ; fifteen 
commanders at sixty-five pounds, and fifty 
lieutenants at fifty pounds. There were also 
one hundred and forty-nine nurses, all 
widows of seamen, and under forty-five 
years of age, with from eleven pounds to 
sixteen pounds a year, the same rations as 
the pensioners, and twenty pounds a year 
when superannuated. 

Poor mercantile Jack grumbled very 
little, though it, perhaps, occurred to him 
sometimes that all this, and the cost of an 
expensive government management, might 
kave come more directly out of the Im- 
perial fands or the general taxation of the 
country. He had no prize money to spend 
—no watches to fry—no bank-note sand- 
wiches to eat—for he was in another 
service; and so he paid his sixpence a 
month, and some of his friends, taking a 
little pity on his rather hard case, began 
to think what they could do for him. 

These friends —chiefly merchants and 
shipowners of London—subscribed large 
sums to establish a charitable trust, called 
“The Merchant Seamen’s Fand.” It was 





astonishing how ready the government 
was to help him then. An Act of Par- 
liament was prepared for his benefit (this 
was in the reign of George the Second) 
to incorporate the Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund, to appoint a president and governors, 
and to give authority to purchase land on 
which to build a brand-new hospital; but 
more money would be wanted for this; 
so poor, improvident, reckless Jack had 
another sixpence a month demanded from 
him—all for his own benefit, this time. 
This went on till the year 1834, when 
William the Fourth, “the sailor king,” 
was on the throne; but no foundation- 
stone was laid for the hospital, and poor 
Jack began to fancy that the second six- 
pence was going along with the first, 
which he had contributed for one hundred 
and thirty-eight years without deriving 
any benefit from it, except the ungrudging 
consciousness that he was helping to main- 
tain his disabled brethren of the royal 
navy. The Greenwich Hospital had grown 
less expensive by this time, for though the 
cost of management by a government- 
appointed board of officers, who drew 
rather a large revenue from its funds, 
continued, the number of pensioners 
diminished, and the injustice of demanding 
contributions from the merchant sailors, 
who had been unable to make headway 
with their own fund, became too glaring; 
so a paternal grant of twenty thousand 
pounds was made to Greenwich Hospital 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and it was 
decreed that the merchant seamen should 
go on paying a shilling a month, but that 
it should be for their own benefit, and 
that a provision for widows and children 
should be included in the scheme. But 
the government could not possibly leave 
poor, foolish, improvident Jack and his 
friends alone, so the Board of Trade took 
the management of the contributions and 
appointed trustees. They did not build the 
hospital that had been so long waited for, 
however. That never was built, and 
somehow the trustees were, so to speak, 
all at sea. 

In 1850, there was distributed out of the 
accumulated fund about twenty thousand 
pounds among old, disabled, and infirm 
seamen, and above forty thousand pounds 
to widows and children. The allowances at 
the various ports varied from one pound 
to seven pounds, and, as each place had its 
own local governing body, everything was 
in disorder. The money of the shockingly 
improvident class of men who had so 
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hardly earned it was fiung about in a 
remarkably reckless manner by the pro- 
vident guardians who had taken it into 
their keeping. The end of it was that 
the fand was bankrupt, the whole system 
collapsed, and in the following year an 
Act was passed for “winding-up” the 
concern. By this Act compulsory contri- 
butions ceased. As all the money was 
spent, and Greenwich Hospital was about 
to be so remodelled as to be practically 
abolished, and its extravagant governing 
body had been discovered to spend rather 
more on management than on relief, no 
more shillings or sixpences were demanded 
to support it. Those seamen who chose to 
continue to pay were kindly allowed to do 
so, but somehow most of the men had lost 
confidence in the Board of Trade, and with 
some reason. There were a few thousand 
pounds left from the wreck of the “ Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Fund,” and somebody 
made it his business to enquire what had 
become of it. There was a faint bustle 
of investigation, and the answer came— 
a very characteristic answer: Nobody 
knew anything about it. It had been 
lost in the Estimates. There ought to 
have been a new sea song written for the 
occasion : 
’Twas all on board the Estimates 
The seamen’s fund went down. 

It is a long yarn, and a dry one, this, 
ladies, but I thought you might please to 
listen awhile to the story of how the 
government has treated poor Jack. 





TRADITIONS OF NINETY-EIGHT. 
DARKEY WILLOCK. 

As before the earthquake slight convul- 
sions agitate the ground, and mysterious 
subterranean rumblings make themselves 
heard, so are there premonitory signs to 
prelude the advent of national catas- 
trophes. 

The Irish rebellion of 1798 was no 
exception to this rule. For several years 
before that disastrous and eventful year 
there had been a feeling of intense dread 
and insecurity among Protestants of the 
lower class in all parts of Ireland. 
The ill-suppressed exultation in the 
faces of their neighbours of the older 
religion affected them with a terror that 
appeared almost absurd in the eyes of 
their superiors, who had not their oppor- 
tunities for mixing with the people at all 
times and seasons. 

The magistrates and landlords did 





occasionally get wind of a Whiteboy 
meeting or night drill; but they did not 
see the deceitful smiles, barely covering 
real abhorrence—did not hear the dark 
hints of a coming day of evil, which the 
Protestant farmers and labourers heard 
and encountered at wakes and fairs. 

In the south and west of Ireland, where 
they formed a mere handfal, their terror 
was abject, and they kept very quiet; but 
in Ulster, being a match for the dis- 
affected in numbers, and more than a 
match in dogged resolution, their case 
was different. 

The descendants of the old Covenanters, 
who never shrank from fire or flood in 
defence of their principles, were not likely 
to fail in either courage or obstinacy: and 
there was, in addition to their religious zeal, 
the hatred that the two parties bore each 
other on account of the difference of race. 

In a certain townland called Cloughfin 
the farms were all held by Protestants, 
and the servants and cottiers were of the 
same faith, with the exception of one 
servant. 

It is needless to say that the Cloughfin 
men had been banded together in a mutual 
defence society for a very long time 
before the gentry dreamed of becoming 
alarmed about the state of the country. 

An old woman named Darkey Willock 
lived in a lonely house at the corner of a 
field, in sight of the Danish fort on the 
Colhouns’ land, and within hail of the 
town, i.e., the long thatched farm-house, 
out-houses, and stack-yard, belonging to 
her stepson, Joseph Willock. Her husband 
had owned the farm, and had left her 
very well provided for—the mistress of 
two handsome cows, and of a yearly sum 
to be paid her off the farm—so Darkey 
Willock was a person of consequence in 
Cloughfin. 

She was a good, easy mistress to her 
Roman Catholic servant, Bridget Gallagher, 
a stout lass from the “ back-country,” as 
the mountainous district of Donegal is 
termed. While the Willocks, Colhouns, and 
Hutchesons were always changing their 
servants when the half-yearly hiring 
day came round, old Darkey and her 
‘girl’? remained constant to one another. 
To her neighbours’ whispered warnings 
not to trust her handmaiden too far, 
because she was of the “ other sort,” she 
used to answer, “Is it Biddy? Sure she’s 
as good as a Protestant ; she’s that faithful 
I’d trust her wi’ every penny I hae in the 
world!” 
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Thus seven years went by. Great was 
Darkey’s concern when her useful Biddy 
came one day, at the end of the seven 
years, to give her warning; she wished to 
leave at the next term day. 

Who would milk Brawnie and Moiley, 
and make the potato-cake exactly to her 
taste, and spin opposite her at the well- 
swept hearth? Who would lilt plaintive 
tunes to the drowsy accompaniment of the 
wheel? As Darkey Willock asked these 
questions she felt very sad, and wearied her- 
self in trying to find out what was taking 
Biddy away. 

“Maybe it’s some sweetheart that’s 
after you, Biddy, honey ?” 

“Na, na, Darkey,” replied the back- 
country woman scornfully, “I ha’ nae 
sweetheart ava! What wad gar me be 
taking up wi’ the men, that has kept 
mysel red o’ them sae lang? Sure I ken 
them ow’re weel. An’ you ken yoursel’ 
there’s nane o’ my ain sort hereabouts for 
me to be speaking till.” 

“ Hoot, hoot, Biddy, what was to hinder 
you picking up a boy going to the chapel 
—a clever girllike you? Sure I’m always 
in hopes o’ the boys mysel’,” replied the 
sprightly old woman with a laugh. 

Bat neither wheedling nor scolding had 
any effect upon Biddy; she said she must 
go and see if she had any friends left in 
her native place, and to her mistress’s 
sincere regret she departed, leaving a 
giddy young girl in her place. 

Six months later the rebellion had 
broken out. When the Cloughfin men 
assembled in one another’s houses, it was 
to retail some fresh outrage committed by 
their enemies, and to vow deep vengeance 
if they ever got the chance. 

As there were hardly any newspapers, 
these tales passed from mouth to mouth, 
from townland to townland, gaining some- 
thing at each stopping-place. A wandering 
pedlar was welcomed in country districts 
because he was general newsmonger and 
could tell what the rebels were doing. 

There were soldiers in all the large 
towns, but no constabulary, as in these 
days, to guard the public safety; and in 
districts like Cloughfin the people felt that 
their defence was in their own hands. It 
happened one November night that Darkey 
was alone. Biddy’s successor had no dis- 
like to the other sex; she often slipped 
away when her work was over to the 
cottier houses, where there was a good- 
looking youth who paid her attention, 
leaving her mistress to croon over her 





spinning and think of the days when 
Biddy sat with her. 

As her thoughts were thus busy the 
latch was lifted, and Biddy herself stepped 
up to the hearth. 

“‘ Ah, jewel,” cried the old woman, with 
difficulty believing her eyes, “is it your- 
sel’? You're right welcome there. What 
brings you this way at the present time ?” 

She got up, pushing the wheel from her, 
and held out her hand, full of eager greet- 
ing, so flurried and pleased that, in her 
excitement, she did not remark Biddy’s 
cold, strange manner. 

“Sit down, dear, an’ heat yoursel’, till 
I warm a dropo’ milk, an’ fetch the bread 
an’ butter.” 

“ T’ll no’ tak’ bite nor sup till I get what 
I’m come for.” 

“‘ An’ what’s that, dear?” enquired the 
old woman, much astonished at her visitor’s 
look and words. 

“Just all ye hae in the house,” Biddy 
replied. ‘“‘ You'll strip the claes off your 
back, an’ gie them to me, an’ you'll put on 
my claes, an’ you'll serve me as lang as I 
served you; that’s seven year.” 

“God bless me, dear, how could I serve 
you—a poor failed auld wife ? What gars 
you even sich a thing to the likes o’ me? 
Sure I couldna serve you ava?” 

“You be to serve me, Darkey; I'll kill 
you if you dinna do my bidding.” 

“Wait a wee minute then, Biddy dear, 
till I go to the door an’ look about me. 
I’m blessed if I know what all’s in the 
house, wi’ the scare you’ve give me.” 

As Biddy made her demands the stories 
she had lately heard at Cloughfin firesides 
flashed upon Darkey’s memory—stories of 
people breaking into lonely houses, and 
carrying off what they could find to the 
rebels, killing the owners if they ventured 
to make the slightest resistance. 

As she paused on her threshold, peering 
into the darkness, these tales filled her 
with a horror that made her limbs quake 
under her. 

If she were to attempt to cross the field 
and make her way to Joseph Willock’s, 
Biddy would be sure to guess where she 
was gone, would hasten in pursuit, and 
come up with her long before she got half 
way ; and if she were to cry out at the full 
extent of her aged voice, no sound would 
reach the farm-house. 

No; she must depend upon her own 
resources, for there was no chance of help 
arriving in her extremity. 

She was old and feeble, but life was 
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sweet to her still, and she would not yield 
it up without a struggle. A sudden 
thought occurred to her. The byre was 
under the same roof as the dwelling-house. 
She hobbled into it and straight up to 
Brawnie, the brindled cow, who was 
fastened to an upright stake by a “ bur- 
rough,” or halter, with a noose to it that 
slipped and contracted as you pulled the 


rope. 

This old-fashioned fastening, something 
like a South American lasso, may still be 
met with in out-of-the-way farm-houses, 
where there are no stalls or racks for the 
cattle. 

Darkey undid the burrough, leaving the 
cow meekly chewing her cud; and twin- 
ing the rope round her arm, closed the 
cowhouse door behind her. She stole into 
the kitchen very noiselessly, her heart 
fluttering as if her own last hour were at 
hand. 

The success of her plan depended en- 
tirely on the position Biddy had chosen 
to take up when she left her. 

If she were seated at the side of the 
hearth facing the door, of course Darkey 
could not steal in unseen: there would, 
in that case, be a struggle, in which the 
strong, active woman must have the 
advantage ; but if her back were to the 
door, Darkey might conquer in spite of 
her age and infirmity. 

Darkey paused for ono terrible instant 
to reconnoitre. Which was to die, and 
which to live P 

She was to live! The invader was in 
her own arm-chair, beside the spinning- 
wheel, with her back to the door. She 
was looking intently into the fire, and 
appeared not to have heard Darkey’s 
step, for she did not turn her head. 

Gathering up the rope, with the noose 
free, the old woman crept close to her and 
threw it over her head. She then stepped 
back swiftly, and pulled with all her might. 
Terror seemed for the moment to have 
restored all her youthful strength, for she 
tugged at the cow’s burrough with arms 
that might have been made of iron. 

Biddy started when she felt the first 
pull, and threw up her hands wildly: she 
could utter no cry, for her voice was choked. 
Polling still, Darkey drew her back off 
the chair, and dragged her for several 
paces until she reached the bed-post and 
was able to wind the rope round and 
round it. She was beyond making the 
least resistance: her eyes were starting, 
and her face purple. 





Darkey’s strength collapsed at once 
when the deed was done. She was again 
the feeble, aged crone, who had barely 
vigour enough to hang the pot on tho 
crook. 

To lie down and rest was now her sole 
desire; but how rest with that companion 
in the house? So, unwilling to bear her 
company a minute longer, she put on her 
shawl, and locking the door, began to 
stagger in the dark along the field-path 
to Joseph Willock’s, supported by her stick. 
It took her half an hour to cross that 
field, so terrified and exhausted was she. 

Joseph, his wife, and two farm-servants 
were in the kitchen when she entered. 
Carefully looking around, she told her tule 
in whispers to the awe-stricken audience, 
who vibrated between horror and applause. 

One thing was decided upon at once. 
Biddy must be hidden away very quietly, 
and the affair must be kept secret for the 
old woman’s sake. This might well be 
done since the townland was Protestant. 

“Gather the neighbours,” said Joseph 
Willock to his servants. 

Accordingly two stalwart Colhouns and 
three young Hutchinsons were soon as- 
sembled in the farm-house kitchen. 

The story was re-told; Darkey was 
praised and comforted, and a noggin of 
whisky was partaken of. The moon had 
risen by the time the party left Joseph 
Willock’s, armed with pickaxes and spades. 

The fire was out, but the moonlight fell 
upon the back country woman’s dead face 
as she lay against the bed-post with the 
rope round her neck. 

The men untied her, and carried her 
out to the old fort on Colhoun’s land, 
Darkey following the weird procession with 
her eyes. She was laid upon the grass 
under a gentle-bush, i.e., fairy-haunted 
thorn, while they dug a grave. ‘ Dead 
men tell nae tales,” remarked young 
Colhoun, as they put her in, wrapped in 
her cloak for lack of shroud, and tumbled 
the earth upon her. “There, Biddy 
Gallagher,” continued he, with grim 
sarcasm, “‘ you'll rest snug eneugh, for a’ 
ye had nae extreme unction an’ nae wake, 
an’ there’ll be nae priest ava to offer masses 
for your sowl.” 

Long before dawn the grave was filled 
in, and a large flagstone placed over it. 
The secret was religiously preserved. 
Biddy’s native place was far distant, and 
nobody came from thence to enquire about 
her. Those who had chanced to meet her 
on her way to Cloughfin might conjecture 
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that she had gone to visit her old mistress, 
but no one had actually seen her take the 
turn leading to Darkey’s cottage, and 
very few questions were asked about 
her. Indeed, the fate of one person could 
cause but little speculation in those 
troublous and stirring times. 

The story, however, was told in 
whispers by many a fireside during the 
long winter evenings; it was, in fact, 
regarded as a valuable Protestant posses- 
sion, and as such was remembered and 
handed down from father to child. 

Generation after generation of the 
juvenile inhabitants of Cloughfin played 
their games of marbles and danced upon 
the flagstone that covered Biddy’s grave. 


THE SPIT OF THE WHEEL. 


The much-to-be-deplored enmity between 
the two religions above described, though 
very general, was, even in those wild days, 
not quite universal. 

Here and there a Roman Catholic lived 
on terms of hearty goodwill with his Pro- 
testant neighbours, and was ready to brave 
the utmost wrath of the rebel party rather 
than turn against them. And they, won 
from their suspicion, made common cause 
with, and endeavoured to shield him from 
the mutual foe. 

The Spit of the Wheel is a story as 
well remembered in Ulster as that of 
Darkey Willock and her servant girl. 
Jack Donnel was a weaver, living in the 
thinly populated district of Temple Clady, 
in the County Derry. He was a religious 
man, attending mass regularly, and paying 
the priest all his dues; but he would not 
join the Whiteboy meetings, or nightly 
drill, and would not enter into any con- 
spiracy against the lives of the Protestant 
farmers in his neighbourhood. When 
urged to cast in his lot with the rebels his 
answer was always the same: “ You ones 
needna be fleeching me to stir the neigh- 
bours; they ha’ been the very best 0’ 
neighbours to me an’ mine.” 

Up to the year 1798 no man had been 
more prosperous or more highly respected 
than Jack Donnel. Weaving was a good 
trade, and he earned enough to keep 
himself, his wife, and four children very 


comfortably, as well as to send the elder | 


ones to America as they grew old enough 
to go out into the world, and seek their 
own fortunes. 

But from the day he first refused to 
join the rebels his prosperity was over, and 
he lived in mortal terror. 





“‘ Give in to the boys, Jack, dear, for the 
love o’ these childer an’ me,” pleaded his 
wife in the darkness of night, when gusts 
of wind swept through the bleak hills, and 
sounds were heard like the trampling of 
those he had offended. 

“Na, na, Sheelah, woman! It’s the 
love o’ my ain soul keeps me frae dipping 
my hands in the innocent blood,” was he 
wont to answer, with sorrowful, but very 
steadfast courage. 

The skeleton sycamores rattled, and the 
wind howled, and the trampling was heard 
for many and many an anxious winter night 
whose morning found the Donnels still un- 
harmed; but at length the avenging tread 
really did stop at their door. 

The Clady men had taken it in turn to 
sit up with them every night since Donnel 
had let it be understood how he had in- 
curred the displeasure of his own people, 
but this night they were all at a wake in 
a farm-house half a mile off. Then, as 
now, attendance at wake or funeral was 
considered the very highest obligation of 
friendship, to which all other engage- 
ments must give way. So it happened 
that the Donnels were unguarded in their 
lonely cabin. 

Chests and tables were piled up against 
the door. A mighty blackthorn club and 
an old sword lay on the bed beside Jack, 
who was wide awake, and fully dressed. He 
was listening intently to ominous sounds 
that rose above the fitful gusts of wind. 

“The saints preserve us!” whispered 
his trembling wife, touching him with her 
chilly hand. “It’s the boys!” 

“ Ay, Sheelah, it is!” was all Jack said. 

He grasped his club, and, taking his 
place behind the barricade at the door, 
prepared to defend her and the children 
till his last gasp. 

Bat his courage availed little. The 
assailants were numerous, their blows 
were heavy, and the door soon flew in. 

Then a horrible scene of slaughter took 
place. The tumult awoke the poor 
children, who slept in a bed built into the 
wall. 

They climbed out, and began to run 
about the room. 

Mary, the eldest, had sufficient presence 
of mind to creep under a large tub which 
was used for holding webs of linen, and 
which happened to be lying upside down 
beneath the dresser. She was a small 
child for eleven years of age, and she 
shrank together as much as she could, but 
she felt that she was raising up the tub, 
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so as to make a distance of some two 


inches between it and the ground. Through | 
this chink she saw her mother and the | 
three children cruelly murdered, and her | 
father struck down by a bludgeon after | 


fighting as long as he had strength to 


stand, and left for dead, stretched before | 


the hearth. 

The assassins searched the house, under 
the bed, up in the loft, to see if anyone 
was concealed; but nobody thought of 
Mary’s tub; she lay completely hidden. 

Their search ended, the men went away 
all but one—a man named Ryan, whom 
she knew perfectly from seeing him on 
Sundays in chapel. 

He had gone some steps with the rest 
when a second thought seemed to have 
struck him, for he slipped hastily back 
into the house, muttering that it was 
safest to be sure of things, and taking the 
rim of the spinning wheel, he flung it 
down on Donnel’s breast, and jumping up, 
danced upon it with all his force. 

But the same instant Mary saw him 
spring down again, the blood pouring 
| from a wound in the calf of his leg. He 
| had intended that the spit, a sharp rod of 
steel that pierced the rim of the wheel, 
should be forced into Donnel’s breast, and 
imagined he had so thrown the rim that 
it must be underneath; but instead of 
that he had left the spit sticking up, and 
when he sprang upon the rim it ran into 
his own leg, cutting it so deeply that the 


blood spirted from the wound through | 


the long stocking he wore with his knee- 


breeches. 
by her terror. She saw the blood pouring 


from the cut, and noticed that Ryan | 
excitement like a mighty stormy sea, and 


stayed to bandage his leg with her father’s 


handkerchief before he followed his ac- | 


complices. So when the poor child was 


discovered by the neighbours she had a | 


circumstantial tale to tell. 


Ryan was apprehended and convicted | 


upon her evidence. 

On being asked, as she stood in the 
witness-box at the trial, whether she was 
quite sure that the prisoner was one of 
the gang who had murdered her father, 
she told what she had seen him do with 
the rim of the wheel. 

“The cut canna be whole yet,” said she ; 
“strip his leg, an’ ye’ll be sure to find it. 
If it isna there I'll no ax to hurt a hair o’ 
his head.” 

But the cut was there, and Ryan was 


Mary’s eyes were sharpened | 
_ how the Protestant multitude accompanied 


| sentenced to death for the murder of the 


Donnels. He was to be hanged on a 
gallows erected at Temple Clady, in sight 
of the spot where the crime had been 
committed. 

The Protestants poured into Derry on 
the morning of Ryan’s execution and lined 
the streets, grimly resolved to assist the 
military in preventing any attempt at a 
rescue. 

The rebels had contrived to send the 
prisoner a message, and so confident was 
he that they would keep their promise of 
rescuing him, that he came out of the 
gaol and mounted the cart with a daunt- 
less, cheerful air, throwing glances of 
scorn and defiance at the crowded windows 
right and left. These were filled with his 
enemies, glad to see him in his present 
position, with the hangman seated by his 
side, holding an end of the rope that was 
round his neck. 

His friends and well-wishers, regarding 
him as a martyr, would have risked much 
to rescue him, but they were so out- 
numbered that they could only in rage 
and despair slink away into the back- 
ground. 

The present writer has heard the story 
from old people who were present and re- 
membered the whole affair; the dauntless 
manner in which the prisoner drove away, 
how the soldiers surrounded the cart, and 
the thousands from the country round fell 
in and followed to Temple Clady, bent on 
seeing justice done; how the body was 
brought back to Derry, was quartered, and 
laid under quick-lime in the gaol-yard; 


the prisoner in the morning, surging with 


returned calm and satisfied, to make their 
way home in streams along mountain- 
paths and high roads to many a lonely 
farmstead. 
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THE SHADOW IN THE CORNER. 


BY M. E. BRADDON. 

Witpneata Grance stood a little way 
back from the road, with a tarren stretch 
of heath behind it, and a few tall fir-trees, 
with straggling wind-tossed heads, for its 
only shelter. It was a lonely house on 
a lonely road, little better than a lane, 
leading across a desolate waste of sandy 
fields to the sea-shore; and it was a house 
that bore a bad name among the natives 
of the village of Holcroft, which was the 
nearest place where humanity might be 
found. 

It was a good old house, nevertheless, 
substantially built in the days when there 
was no stint of stone and timber—a good 
old grey stone house, with many gables, 
deep window-seats, and a wide staircase, 
long dark passages, hidden doors in queer 
corners, closets as large as some modern 
rooms, and cellars in which a company of 
soldiers might have lain perdu. 

This spacious old mansion was given 
over to rats and mice, loneliness, echoes, 
and the occupation of three elderly people : 
Michael Bascom, whose forbears had 
been landowners of importance in the 
neighbourhood, and his two servants, 
Daniel Skegg and his wife, who had 
served the owner of that grim old house 





ever since he left the university, where 
he had lived fifteen years of his life— 
five as student, and ten as professor of 
natural science. 

At three-and-thirty Michael Bascom had 
seemed a middle-aged man; at fifty-six he 
looked and moved and spoke like an old 
man. During that interval of twenty-three 
years he had lived alone in Wildheath 
Grange, and the country people told each 
other that the house had made him what 
he was. This was a fanciful and super- 
stitious notion on their part, doubtless, yet 
it would not have been difficult to have 
traced a certain affinity between the dull 
grey building and the man who lived in it. 
Both seemed alike remote from the common 
cares and interests of humanity ; both had 
an air of settled melancholy, engendered 
by perpetual solitude; both had the same 
faded complexion, the same look of slow 
decay. 

Yet lonely as Michael Bascom’s life was 
at Wildheath Grange, he would not on 
any account have altered its tenor. He 
had been glad to exchange the comparative 
seclusion of college rooms for the unbroken 
solitude of Wildheath. He was a fanatic 
in his love of scientific research, and his 
quiet days were filled to the brim with 
labours that seldom failed to interest and 
satisfy him. There were periods of de- 
pression, occasional moments of doubt, 
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when the goal towards which he strove 
seemed unattainable, and his spirit fainted 
within him. Happily such times were rare 
with him. He had a dogged power of 
continuity which ought to have carried 
him to the highest pinnacle of achieve- 
ment, and which perhaps might ultimately 
have won for him a grand name and a 
world-wide renown, but for a catastrophe 
which burdened the declining years of 
his harmless life with an unconquerable 
romorse. 

Oneautumnmorning—when he had lived 
just three-and-twenty years at Wildheath, 
and had only lately begun to perceive that 
his faithful butler and body servant, who 
was middle-aged when he firstemployed him, 
was actually getting old—Mr. Bascom’s 
breakfast meditations over the latest treatise 
on the atomic theory were interrupted by 
an abrupt demand from that very Daniel 
Skegg. The man was accustomed to wait 
upon his master in the most absolute 
silence, and his sudden breaking out into 
speech was almost as startling as if the 
bust of Socrates above the bookcase had 
burst into human language. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Daniel; “my missus 
must have a girl!” 

“A what?” demanded Mr. Baseom, 
without taking his eyes from the line he 
had been reading. 

“A girl—a girl to trot about and wash 
up, and help the old lady. She’s getting 
weak on her legs, poor soul. We've none 
of us grown younger in the last twenty 
years.” 

“Twenty years!” echoed Michael Bas- 
com scornfully. ‘“ What is twenty years 
in the formation of a strata—what even 
in the growth of an oak—the cooling of a 
voleano!” 

“Not much, perhaps, but it’s apt to tell 
upon the bones of a human being.” 

“The manganese staining to be seen 
upon some skulls would certainly indi- 
cate——” began the scientist dreamily. 

“T wish my bones were only as free 
from rheumatics as they were twenty years 
ago,” pursued Daniel testily; “ and then, 
perhaps, I should make light of twenty 
years. Howsoever, the long and the short 
of it is, my missus must have a girl. She 
can’t go on trotting up and down these 
everlasting passages, and standing in that 
stony scullery year after year, just as if 
she was a young woman. She must have 
a girl to help.” 

“Let her have twenty girls,” said Mr. 
Bascom, going back to his book. 


“What's the use of talking like that, 
sir. Twenty girls, indeed! We shall 
have rare work to get one.” 

“ Because the neighbourhood is sparsely 
populated?” interrogated Mr. Baseom, 
still reading. 

“No, sir. Because this house is known 
to be haunted.” 

Michael Bascom laid down his book, and 
turned a look of grave reproach upon his 
servant. 

“Skegg,” he said in a severe voice, “I 
thought you had lived long enough with 
me to be superior to any folly of that 
kind.” 

“T don’t say that I believe in ghosts,” 
answered Daniel with a semi-apologetic 
air; “but the country people do. There’s 
not a mortal among ’em that will venture 
across our threshold after nightfall.” 

“Merely because Anthony Bascom, who 
led a wild life in London, and lost his 
money and land, came home here broken- 
hearted, and is supposed to have destroyed 
himself in this house—the only remnant 
of property that was left him ont of a fine 
estate.” 

“ Supposed to have destroyed himself!” 
cried Skegg; “why the fact is as well 
known as the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
or the great fire of London. Why, wasn’t 
he buried at the cross-roads between here 
and Holcroft ?” 

“ An idle tradition, for which you could 
produce no substantial proof,” retorted 
Mr. Bascom. 

*T don’t know about proof; but the 
country people believe it as firmly as they 
believe their Gospel.” 

“Tf their faith in the Gospel was a little 
stronger they need not trouble themselves 
about Anthony Bascom.” 

“* Well,” grumbled Daniel, as he began 
to clear the table, “a girl of some kind 
we must get, but she'll have to be a 
foreigner, or a girl that’s hard driven for 
a place.” 

When Daniel Skegg said a foreigner, he 
did not mean the native of some distant 
clime, but a girl who had not been born 
and bred at Holcroft. Daniel had been 
raised and reared in that insignificant 
hamlet, and, small and dull as it was, 
he considered the world beyond it only 
margin. 

Michael Bascom was too deep in the 
atomic theory to give a second thought to 
the necessities of an old servant. Mrs. 
Skegg was an individual with whom he 





rarely came in contact. She lived for the 
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most part in a gloomy region at the north | “If she was a young duchess my old 
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-end of the house, where she ruled over the | woman would make her work,” retorted 


solitude of a kitchen, that looked like a | Skegg decisively. 

cathedral, and numerous offices of the! “And pray where are you going to put 
scullery, larder, and pantry class, where | this girl?” asked Mr. Bascom, rather 
she carried on a perpetual warfare with | irritably ; “I can’t have a strange young 
spiders and beetles, and wore her old life | woman tramping up and down the passages 


out in the labour of sweeping and scrub- You know what a 
bing. She was a woman of severe aspect, 
dogmatic piety, and a bitter tongue. She 
was a good plain cook, and ministered 
diligently to her master’s wants. He was 
not an epicure, but liked his life to be 
smooth and easy, and the equilibrium of 
his mental power would have been dis- 
turbed by a bad dinner. 

He heard no more about the proposed 
addition to his household for a space of 
ten days, when Daniel Skegg again startled 
him amidst his studious repose by the 
abrupt announcement : 

“Tve got a girl!” 

“Oh,” said Michael Bascom; “have 
you ?” and he went on with his book. 

This time he was reading an essay on 
phosphorus and its functions in relation 
to the human brain. 

“Yes,” pursued Daniel in his usual 
grumbling tone; “she was a waif and 
stray, or shouldn’t have got her. If she’d 
been a native she’d never have come to us.” 

“ T hope she’s respectable,” said Michael. 

“Respectable! That’s the only fault 
she has, poor thing. She’s too good for 
the place. She’s never been in service 
before, but she says she’s willing to work, 
and I daresay my old woman will be able 
to break her in. Her father was a small 
tradesman at Yarmouth. He died a month 
ago, and left this poor thing homeless. 
Mrs. Midge, at Holcroft, is her aunt, and 
she said to the girl, Come and stay with me 
till you get a place; and the girl has been 
staying with Mrs. Midge for the last three 
weeks, trying to hear of a place. When 
Mrs. Midge heard that my missus wanted 
a girl to help, she thought it would be the 
very thing for her niece Maria. Luckily 
Maria had heard nothing about this 
house, so the poor innocent dropped me a 
curtsey, and said she’d be thankful to 
come, and would do her’ best to learn her 
duty. She’d had an easy time of it with 
her father, who had educated her above 
her station, like a fool as he was,” growled 
Daniel. 

“By your own account I’m afraid 
you've made a bad bargain,” said Michael. 
“You don’t want a young lady to clean 
kettles and pans.” 


| outside my room. 
| wretched sleeper I am, Skegg. A mouse 
| behind the wainscot is enough to wake 
| me,’ 

| “Tye thought of that,” answered the 
| butler, with his look of ineffable wisdom. 
| “I’m not going to put her on your floor. 
| She’s to sleep in the attics.” 

“ Which room ?” 


“The big one at the north end of the | 
That’s the only ceiling that | 


| house. 
‘doesn’t let water. She might as well 
| sleep in a shower-bath as in any of the 
| other attics.” 

| “The room at the north end,” re- 
peated Mr. Bascom thoughtfully; “isn’t 
that s 

“Of course it is,” snapped Skegg ; “ but 
she doesn’t know anything about it.” 

Mr. Bascom went back to his books, 
and forgot all about the orphan from Yar- 
mouth, until one morning on entering his 
study he was startled by the appearance of 
a strange girl, in a neat black and white 
cotton gown, busy dusting the volumes 
which were stacked in blocks upon his 
spacious writing-table—and doing it with 
such deft and carefal hands that he had 
no inclination to be angry at this un- 
wonted liberty. Old Mrs. Skegg had 
religiously refrained from all such dusting, 
on the plea that she did not wish to inter- 
fere with the master’s ways. One of the 
master’s ways, therefore, had been to 
inhale a good deal of dust in the course 
of his studies. 

The girl was a slim little thing, with 
a pale and somewhat old-fashioned face, 
flaxen hair, braided under a neat muslin 
cap, a very fair complexion, and light blae 
eyes. They were the lightest blue eyes 
Michael Bascom had ever seen, but there 
was a sweetness and gentleness in their 
expression which atoned for their insipid 
colour. 

“T hope you do not object to my daust- 
ing your books, sir,” she said, dropping a 
curtsey. 

She spoke with a quaint precision which 
struck Michael Bascom as a pretty thing 
in its way. 

“No; I don’t object to cleanliness, so 
long as my books and papers are not 
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disturbed. If you take a volume off my | then?” asked Michael impatiently. “I see; 
desk, replace it on the spot you took it you are not happy here. Hard work 
from. That’s all I ask.” ' does not suit you. I thought as much.” 
“T will be very careful, sir.” | _ “Oh, sir, please don’t think that,” cried 
“ When did you come here ?” | the girl, very earnestly. ‘Indeed, I am 
“ Only this morning, sir.” | glad to work—glad to be in service; it is 
The student seated himself at his desk, | only a 
and the girl withdrew, drifting out of the; She faltered and broke down, the tears 
room as noiselessly as a flower blown | rolling slowly from her sorrowful eyes, 
across the threshold. Michael Bascom | despite her effort to keep them back. 
looked after her curiously. He had seen; “Only what?” cried Michael, grow- 
very little of youthful womanhood in his|ing angry. “The girl is full of secrets 
dry-as-dust career, and he wondered at!and mysteries. What do you mean, 
this girl as at a creature of a specics| wench ?” 
hitherto unknown to him. How fairly; “I—I know it is very foolish, sir; but 
and delicately she was fashioned; what a|I am afraid of the reom where I sleep.” 
translucent skin; what soft and pleasing} “Afraid! Why?” 
accents issued from those rose-tinted| ‘Shall I tell you the truth, sir? Will 
lips. A pretty thing, assuredly, this | you promise not to be angry ?” 
kitchen wench! A pity that in all this! “I will not be angry if you will only 
busy world there could be no better work | speak plainly; but you provoke me by 
found for her than the scouring of pots ; these hesitations and suppressions.” 
and pans. “And please, sir, do not tell Mrs. 
Absorbed in considerations about dry , Skegg that I have told you. She would 
bones, Mr. Bascom thought no more of|scold me; or perhaps even send me 
the pale-faced handmaiden. He saw her | away.” 
no more about his rooms. Whatever work “Mrs. Skegg shall not scold you. Go 
she did there was done early in the morn- | on, child.” 
ing, before the scholar’s breakfast. “You may not know the room where I 
She had been a week in the house, | sleep, sir; it is a large room at one end of 
when he met her one day in the hall.| the house, looking towards the sea. I can 
He was struck by the change in her| see thedark line of water from the window, 
appearance. | and I wonder sometimes to think that it is 
The girlish lips had lost their rose-bud | the same ocean I used to see when I was 
hue; the pale blue eyes had a frightened|a child at Yarmouth. It is very lonely, 
look, and there were dark rings round | sir, at the top of the house. Mr. and 
them, as in one whose nights had been | Mrs. Skegg sleep in a little room near the 
sleepless, or troubled by evil dreams. kitchen, you know, sir, and I am quite 
Michael Bascom was so startled by an | alone on the top floor.” 
undefinable look in the girl’s face that,| “Skegg told me you had been educated 











| reserved as he was by habit and nature, | in advance of your position in life, Maria. 


he expanded so far as to ask her what}I should have thought the first effect of 


ailed her. | a good education would have been to make 
“There is something amiss, I am sure,” | you superior to any foolish fancies about 
he said. “ What is itP” empty rooms.” 


“Nothing, sir,” she faltered, looking} “ Oh, pray, sir, do not think it is any 
still more scared at his question. “ Indeed, | fault in my education. Father took such 
it is nothing; or nothing worth troubling | pains with me; he spared no expense in 
you aboat.” giving me as good an education as a 

“Nonsense. Do you suppose, because I | tradesman’s daughter need wish for. And 
live among books, I have no sympathy | he was a religious man, sir. He did not 
with my fellow-creatures? Tell me what | believe’—here she paused, with a sup- 
is wrong with you, child. You have been | pressed shudder—‘“in the spirits of the 
grieving about the father you have lately | dead appearing to the living, since the 
lost, I suppose.” days of miracles, when the ghost of 

“No, sir; it-is not that, I siall| Samuel appeared to Saul. He never 
never leave off being sorry for that.| pnt any foolish ideas into my head, sir. 
It is a grief which will last me all my/|I hadn’t a thought of fear when I first 
life.” lay down to rest in the big lonely room 


“What, there is something  else/ upstairs.” 
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“ Well, what then P” : 

“But on the very first night,” the girl 
went on breathlessly, “I felt weighed 
down in my sleep as if there were some 
heavy burden laid upon my chest. It 
was not a bad dream, but it was a sense 
of trouble that followed me all through 
my sleep; and just at daybreak — it 
begins to be light a little after six—I 
woke suddenly, with the cold perspira- 
tion pouring down my face, and knew 
that there was something dreadful in the 
room.” 

“What do you mean by something 
dreadful. Did you see anything?” 

“Not much, sir; but it froze the blood 
in my veins, and I knew it was this that 
had been following me and weighing upon 
me all through my sleep. In the corner, 
between the fire-place and the ward- 
robe, I saw a shadow—a dim, shapeless 
shadow ei 

“ Produced by an angle of the wardrobe, 
I daresay.” 

“No, sir; I could see the shadow of the 
wardrobe, distinct and sharp, as if it had 
been painted on the wall. This shadow 
was in the corner—a strange, shapeless 
mass; or, if it had any shape at all, it 
seemed i 

“What ?” asked Michael eagerly. 

“The shape of a dead body hanging 
against the wall !” 

Michael Bascom grew strangely pale, 
yet he affected utter incredulity. 

“ Poor child,” he said kindly ; “ you have 
been fretting about your father until your 
nerves are in a weak state, and you are full 
of fancies. A shadow in the corner, indeed ; 
why, at daybreak, every corner is full of 
shadows. My old coat, flung upon a chair, 
will make you as good a ghost as you need 
care to see.” 

“Oh, sir, I have tried to think it is 
my fancy. But I have had the same 
burden weighing me down every night. 
I have seen the same shadow every 
morning.” 

“But when broad daylight comes, can 
you not see what stuff your shadow is 
made of P” 

“No, sir: the shadow goes before it is 
broad daylight.” 

“Of course, just like other shadows. 
Come, come, get these silly notions out of 
your head, or you will never do for the 
work-a-day world. I could easily speak 
to Mrs. Skegg, and make her give you 
another room, if I wanted to encourage 
you in your folly. But that would be 











about the worst thing I could do for you. 
Besides, she tells me that all the other 
rooms on that floor are damp; and, no doubt, 
if she shifted you into one of them, you 
would discover another shadow in another 
corner, and get rheumatism into the 
bargain. No, my good girl, you must try 
to prove yourself the better for a superior 
education.” 

“T will do my best, sir,” Maria answered 
meekly, dropping a curtsey. 

Maria went back to the kitchen sorely 
depressed. It was a dreary life she led at 
Wildheath Grange—dreary by day, awful 
by night; for the vague burden and the 
shapeless shadow, which seemed so slight 
a matter to the elderly scholar, were un- 
speakably terrible to her. Nobody had 
told her that the house was haunted, yet 
she walked about those echoing passages 
wrapped round with acloud of fear. She 
had no pity from Daniel Skegg and his 
wife. Those two pious souls had made 
up their minds that the character of the 
house should be upheld, so far as Maria 
went. To her, as a foreigner, the Grange 
should be maintained to be an immacu- 
late dwelling, tainted by no sulphurous 
blast from the under world. A willing, 
biddable girl had become a necessary 
element in the existence of Mrs. Skegg. 
That girl had been found, and that girl 
must be kept. Any fancies of a super- 
natural character must be put down with 
a high hand. 

“Ghosts, indeed!” cried the amiable 
Skegg. “Read your Bible, Maria, and 
don’t talk no more about ghosts.” 

“There are ghosts in the Bible,” said 
Maria, with a shiver at the recollection of 
certain awful passages in the Scripture 
she knew so well. 

“ Ah, they was in their right place, or 
they wouldn’t ha’ been there,” retorted 
Mrs. Skegg. “You ain’t agoin’ to pick 
holes in your Bible, I hope, Mariar, at 
your time of life.” 

Maria sat down quietly in her corner 
by the kitchen fire, and turned over the 
leaves of her dead father’s Bible till she 
came to the chapters they two had loved 
best and oftenest read together. He had 
been a simple-minded, straightforward 
man, the Yarmouth cabinet-maker—a man 
full of aspirations after good, innately re- 
fined, instinctively religious. He and his 
motherless girl had spent their lives alone 
together, in the neat little home which 
Maria had so soon learnt to cherish and 
beautify ; and they had loved each other 
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with an almost romantic love. They had 
had the same tastes, the same ideas. Very 
little had sufficed to make them happy. 
But inexorable death parted father and 
daughter, in one of those sharp, sudden 
partings which are like the shock of an 
earthquake—instantaneous ruin, desola- 
tion, and despair. 

Maria’s fragile form had bent before 
the tempest. She had lived through a 
trouble that might have crushed a 
stronger nature. Her deep religious con- 
victions, and her belief that this cruel 
parting would not be for ever, had sus- 
tained her. She faced life, and its cares 
and duties, with a gentle patience which 
was the noblest form of courage. 

Michael Bascom told himself that the 
servant-girl’s foolish fancy about the 
room that kad been given her was nota 
matter of serious consideration. Yet the 
idea dwelt in his mind unpleasantly, and 
disturbed him at his labours. The exact 
sciences require the complete power of 
a man’s brain, his utmost attention ; 
and on this particular evening Michael 
found that he was only giving his work 
a part of his attention. The girl’s pale 
face, the girl’s tremulous tones, thrust 
themselves into the foreground of his 
thoughts. 

He closed his book with a fretful sigh, 
wheeled his large arm-chair round to the 
fire, and gave himself up to contemplation. 
To attempt study with so disturbed a mind 
was useless. It was a dull grey evening, 
early in November; the student’s read- 
ing-lamp was lighted, but the shutters 
were not yet shut, nor the curtains drawn. 
He could see the leaden sky outside his 
windows, the fir-tree tops tossing in the 
angry wind. He could hear the wintry 
blast whistling amidst the gables, before 
it rushed off seaward with a savage howl 
that sounded like a war-whoop. 

Michael Bascom shivered, and drew 
nearer the fire. 

“Tt’s childish, foolish nonsense,” he 
said to himself; ‘yet it’s strange she 
should have that fancy about the shadow, 
for they say Anthony Bascom destroyed 
himself in that room. I remember hear- 
ing it when I was a boy, from an old 
servant whose mother was housekeeper 
at the great house in Anthony’s time. I 
never heard how he died, poor fellow— 
whether he poisoned himself, or shot him- 
self, or cut his throat; but I’ve been told 
that was the room. Old Skegg has heard 
it too. I could see that by his manner 





when he told me the girl was to sleep 
there.” 

He sat for a long time, till the grey 
of evening outside his study windows 
changed to the black of night, and the 
war-whoop of the wind died away to a 
low complaining murmur. He sat look- 
ing into the fire, and letting his thoughts 
wander back to the past and the traditions 
he had heard in his boyhood. 

That was a sad, foolish story of his 
great-uncle, Anthony Bascom: the pitiful 
story of a wasted fortune and a wasted 
life. A riotous collegiate career at Cam- 
bridge, a racing-stable at Newmarket, an 
imprudent marriage, a dissipated life in 
London, a runaway wife, an estate for- 
feited to Jew money-lenders, and then the 
fatal end. 

Michael had often heard that dismal 
story: how, when Anthony Bascom’s fair 
false wife had left him, when his credit 
was exhausted, and his friends had grown 
tired of him, and all was gone except 
Wildheath Grange, Anthony, the broken- 
down man of fashion, had come to that 
lonely house unexpectedly one night, and 
had ordered his bed to be got ready 
for him in the room where he used to 
sleep when he came to the place for the 
wild duck shooting, in his boyhood. His 
old blunderbuss was still hanging over the 
mantelpiece, where he had left it when 
he came into the property, and could 
afford to buy the newest thing in fowling- 
pieces. He had not been to Wildheath 
for fifteen years; nay, for a good many 
of those years he had almost forgotten 
that the dreary old house belonged to 
him. 

The woraan who had been housekeeper 
at Bascom Park, till house and lands 
had passed into the hands of the Jews, 
was at this time the sole occupant of 
Wildheath. She cooked some supper for 
her master, and made him as comfortable 
as she could in the long untenanted 
dining-room; but she was distressed to 
find, when she cleared the table after he 
had gone upstairs to bed, that he had 
eaten hardly anything. 

Next morning she got his breakfast 
ready in the same room, which she 
managed to make brighter and cheerier 
than it had looked overnight. Brooms, 
dusting-brushes, and a good fire did 
much to improve the aspect of things. 
But the morning wore on to noon, and 
the old housekeeper listened in vain for 
her master’s footfall on the stairs. Noon 
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waned to late afternoon. She had mado | be settled belief that his ghost, at certain 
no attempt to disturb him, thinking that; times and seasons, haunted Wildheath 
he had worn himself out by a tedious | Grange. 
journey on horseback, and that he was Now Michael Bascom was a stern ma- 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. But/| terialist. For him the universe, with all 
when the brief November day clouded | its inhabitants, was a great machine, 
with the first shadows of twilight, the | governed by inexorable laws. To such 
old woman grew seriously alarmed, and|a man the idea of a ghost was simply 
went upstairs to her master’s door, where | absurd—as absurd as the assertion that 
she waited in vain for any reply to her| two and two make five, or that a circle 


repeated calls and knockings. Yet 
he had a kind of dilettante interest in the 


| idea of a mind which could believe in 
ghosts. The subject offered an amusing 
psychological study. This poor little 
pale girl, now, had evidently got some 
supernatural terror into her head, which 
could only be conquered by rational 
treatment. 

“T know what I onght to do,” Michael 
Bascom said to himself suddenly. “I'll 


The door was locked on the inside, and | 
the housekeeper was not strong enough | 
to break it open. She rushed downstairs 
again full of fear, and ran bare-headed 
out into the lonely road. There was no 
habitation nearer than the turnpike on 
the old coach road, from which this side 
road branched off to the sea. There was 
scanty hope of a chance passer-by. The 
old woman ran along the road, hardly 


| can be formed of a straight line. 





knowing whither she was going or what | occupy that room myself to-night, and 
she was going to do, but with a vague | demonstrate to this foolish girl that her 
idea that she must get somebody to help | | notion about the shadow is nothing more 


her. 

Chance favoured her. 
with sea-weed, came lumbering slowly 
along from the level line of sands yonder 
where the land melted into water. A 
heavy lumbering farm-labourer walked 
beside the cart. 

“For God’s sake, come in and burst 
open my master’s door!” she entreated, 
seizing the man by the arm. “He’s lying 
dead, or in a fit, and I can’t get to help 
him.” 

“All right, 


missus,” answered the 


man, as if such an invitation were a/| 


matter of daily occurrence. “Whoa, 
Dobbin ; stond still, horse, and be donged 
to thee.” 

Dobbin was glad enough to be brought 


| to anchor on the patch of waste grass in 


front of the Grange garden. His master 
followed the housekeeper upstairs, and 
shattered the old-fashioned box-lock with 
one blow of his ponderous fist. 

The old woman’s worst fear was realised. 
Anthony Bascom was dead. But the mode 
and manner of his death Michael had never 
been able to learn. The housekeeper’s 
daughter, who told him the story, was 
an old woman when he was a boy. She 
had only shaken her head, and looked 
unutterable things, when he questioned 
her too closely. She had never even 
admitted that the old squire had com- 
mitted suicide. 
self-destruction was rooted in the minds 
of the natives of Holcroft : and there was | 


A cart, laden | 


Yet the tradition of his | 


| than a silly fancy, bred of timidity and 
low spirits. An ounce of proof is better 
than a pound of argament. If I can prove 
to her that I have spent a night in the 
room, and seen no such shadow, she will 
understand what an idle thing super- 
stition is.” 

Daniel came in presently to shut the 
shutters. 

“Tell your wife to make up my bed in 
the room where Maria has been sleeping, 
and to put her into one of the rooms on 
the first floor for to-night, Skegg,” said 
Mr. Bascom. 

“Sir?” 

Mr. Bascom repeated his order. 
| “That silly wench has been complaining 

to you about her room,” Skegg exclaimed 

indignantly. “She doesn’t deserve to be 
well fed and cared for in a comfortable 
home. She onght to go to the work- 
house.” 

“Don’t be angry with the poor girl, 
Skegg. She has taken a foolish fancy 
into her head, and I want to show her 
how silly she is,” said Mr. Bascom. 

“ And you want to sleep in his—in that 
room yourself,” said the butler. 

“ Precisely.” 

“Well,” mused Skegg, “if he does 
walk—which I don’t believe—he was your 
own flesh and blood; and I don’t sappose 
he’ll do you any hurt.” 

When Daniel Skegg went back to the 
| kitchen he railed mercilessly at poor Maria, 

| who sat pale and silent in her corner by 
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the hearth, darning old Mrs. Skegg’s 
grey worsted stockings, which were the 
roughest and harshest armour that ever 
human foot clothed itself withal. ‘“ Was 
there ever such a whimsical, fine, lady- 
like miss,”” demanded Daniel, “to come 
into a gentleman’s house, and drive him 
out of his own bedroom to sleep in an 
attic, with her nonsenses and vagaries.” 
If this was the result of being educated 
above one’s station, Daniel declared that 
he was thankful he had never got so far 
in his schooling as to read words of two 
syllables without spelling. Education 
might be hanged for him, if this was all 
it led to. 

“T am very sorry,” faltered Maria, 
weeping silently over her work. “ Indeed, 
Mr. Skegg, I made no complaint. My 
master questioned me, and I told him the 
troth. That was all.” 

“All!” exclaimed Mr. Skegg irately; 


“oll, indeed! I should think it was 
enough.” 
Poor Maria held her peace. Her mind, 


fluttered by Daniel’s unkindness, had wan- 
dered away from that bleak big kitchen 
to the lost home of the past—the snug 
little parlour where she and her father 
had sat beside the cosy hearth on such a 
night as this; she with her smart work- 
box and her plain sewing, he with the 
newspaper he loved to read; the petted 
cat purring on the rug, the kettle singing 
on the bright brass trivet, the tea-tray 
pleasantly suggestive of the most comfort- 
able meal in the day. 

Oh, those happy nights, that dear com- 
panionship! Were they really gone for 
ever, leaving nothing behind them but 
unkindness and servitude ? 


Michael Bascom retired later than usual 
that night. He was in the habit of sitting 
at his books long after every other lamp 
but his own had been extinguished. The 
Skeggs had subsided into silence and 
darkness in their dreary ground-floor 
bed-chamber. To-night his studies 
were of a peculiarly interesting kind, and 
belonged to the order of recreative read- 
ing rather than of hard work. He was 
deep in the history of that mysterious 
people who had their dwelling-place in 
the Swiss lakes, and was much exercised 
by certain speculations and theories about 
them. 

The old eight-day clock on the stairs 
was striking two as Michael slowly as- 
cended, candle in hand, to the hitherto 





unknown region of the attics. At the top 
of the staircase he found himself facing a 
dark narrow passage which led north- 
wards, a passage that was in itself sufficient 
to strike terror to a superstitious mind, so 
black and uncanny did it look. 

“ Poor child,” mused Mr. Bascom, think- 
ing of Maria; “this attic floor is rather 
dreary, and for a young mind prone to 
fancies——” 

He had opened the door of the north 
room by this time, and stood looking about 
him. 

It was a large room, with a ceiling that 
sloped on one side, but was fairly lofty 
upon the other; an old-fashioned room, 
full of old-fashioned furniture—big, pon- 
derous, clumsy—associated with a day that 
was gone and people that were dead. 
A walnut-wood wardrobe stared him in 
the face—a wardrobe with brass handles, 
which gleamed out of the darkness like 
diabolical eyes. There was a tall four-post 
bedstead, which had been cut down on 
one side to accommodate the slope of the 
ceiling, and which had a misshapen and 
deformed aspect in consequence. There 
was an old mahogany bureau, that smelt 
of secrets. There were some heavy old 
chairs with rush bottoms, mouldy with 
age, and much worn. There wasa corner 
washstand, with a big basin and a small 
jug—the odds and ends of past years. 
Carpet there was none, save a narrow 
strip beside the bed. 

“It is a dismal room,” mused Michael, 
with the same touch of pity for Maria’s 
weakness which he had felt on the landing 
just now. 

To him it mattered nothing where he 
slept; but having let himself down to a 
lower level by his interest in the Swiss 
lake-people, he was in a manner humanised 
by the lightness of his evening’s reading, 
and was even inclined to compassionate 
the weaknesses of a foolish girl. 

He went to bed, determined to sleep his 
soundest. The bed was comfortable, well 
supplied with blankets, rather luxurious 
than otherwise, and the scholar had that 
agreeable sense of fatigue which promises 
profound and restful slumber. 

He dropped off to sleep quickly, but 
woke with a start ten minutes afterwards. 
What was this consciousness of a burden 
of care that had awakened him—this sense 
of all-pervading trouble that weighed upon 
his spirits and oppressed his heart—this 
icy horror of some terrible crisis in life 
through which he must inevitably pass ? 
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To him these feelings were as novel as 
they were painful. His life had flowed on 
with smooth and sluggish tide, unbroken 
by so much as a rippleof sorrow. Yet to- 
night he felt all the pangs of unavailing 
remorse; the agonising memory of a life 
wasted; the stings of humiliation and 
disgrace, shame, ruin; a hideous death, 
which he had doomed himself to die by 
his own hand. These were the horrors 
that pressed him round and weighed 
him down as he lay in Anthony Bascom’s 
room. 

Yes, even he, the man who could recog- 
nise nothing in nature, or in nature’s God, 
better or higher than an irresponsible and 
invariable machine governed by mechani- 
cal laws, was fain to admit that here he 
found himself face to face with a psycho- 
logical mystery. This trouble, which came 
between him and sleep, was the trouble 
that had pursued Anthony Bascom on the 
last night of his life. So had the suicide 
felt as he lay in that lonely room, perhaps 
striving to rest his wearied brain with one 
last earthly sleep before he passed to the 
unknown intermediate land where all is 
darkness and slumber. And that troubled 
mind had haunted the room ever since. It 
was not the ghost of the man’s body that 
returned to the spot where he had suffered 
and perished, but the ghost of his mind— 
his very self; no meaningless simulacrum 
of the clothes he wore, and the figure that 
filled them. 

Michael Bascom was not the man to 
abandon his high ground of sceptical 
philosophy without a struggle. He tried 
his hardest to conquer this oppression 
that weighed upon mind and sense. Again 
and again he succeeded in composing him- 
self to sleep, but only to wake again and 
again to the same torturing thoughts, the 
same remorse, the same despair. So the 
night passed in unutterable weariness ; for 
though he told himself that the trouble 
was not his trouble, that there was no 
reality in the burden, no reason for the re- 
morse, these vivid fancies were as painful 
as realities, and took as strong a hold upon 
him. 

The first streak of light crept in at 





the window—dim, and cold, and grey; 
then came twilight, and he looked at 
the corner between the wardrobe and the 
door. 

Yes; there was the shadow: not the | 
shadow of the wardrobe only—that was | 
clear enough, but a vague and shapeless 
something which darkened the dull brown 


wall; so faint, so shadowy, that he could 
form no conjecture as to its nature, or the 
thing it represented. He determined to 
watch this shadow till broad daylight ; 
but the weariness of the night had ex- 
hausted him, and before the first dimness 
of dawn had passed away he had fallen 
fast asleep, and was tasting the blessed 
balm of undisturbed slumber. When he 
woke the winter sun was shining in at 
the lattice, and the room had lost its 
gloomy aspect. It looked old-fashioned, 
and grey, and brown, and shabby; but 
the depth of its gloom had fled with the 
shadows and the darkness of night. 

Mr. Bascom rose refreshed by a sound 
sleep, which had lasted nearly three hours. 
He remembered the wretched feelings 
which had gone before that renovating 
slumber; but he recalled his strange sensa- 
tions only to despise them, and he despised 
himself for having attached any import- 
ance to them. 

“Indigestion very likely,” he told him- 
self; “‘or perhaps mere fancy, engendered 
of that foolish girl’s story. The wisest of 
us is more under the dominion of imagi- 
nation than he would care to confess. 
Well, Maria shall not sleep in this room 
any more. There is no particular reason 
why she should, and she shall not be 
made unhappy to please old Skegg and 
his wife.” 

When he had dressed himself in his 
usual leisurely way, Mr. Bascom walked 
up to the corner where he had seen or 
imagined the shadow, and examined the 
spot carefully. 

At first sight he could discover nothing 
of a mysterious character. There was no 
door in the papered wall, no trace of a 
door that had been there in the past. 
There was no trap-door in the worm-eaten 
boards. There was no dark ineradicable 
stain to hint at murder. There was not 
the faintest suggestion of a secret or a 
mystery. 

He looked up at the ceiling. That 
was sound enough, save for a dirty 
patch here and there where the rain had 
blistered it. 

Yes; there was something—an insigni- 
ficant thing, yet with a suggestion of 
grimness which startled him. 

About a foot below the ceiling he saw 
a large iron hook projecting from the wall, 
just above the spot where he had seen the 
shadow of a vaguely defined form. He 
mounted on a chair the better to examine 
this hook, and to understand, if he could, 
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the purpose for which it had been pat 
there. 

It was old and rusty. It must have 
been there for many years. Who could 
have placed it there, and why? It was 
not the kind of hook upon which one 
would hang a picture or one’s garments. 
It was placed in an obscure corner. Had 
Anthony Baseom put it there on the night 
he died; or did he find it there ready for 
a fatal use? 

“Tf I were a superstitious man,” thought 
Michael, “I should be inclined to believe 
that Anthony Bascom hung himself from 
that rusty old hook.” 


“Sleep well, sir?” asked Daniel, as he 
waited upon his master at breakfast. 

“ Admirably,” answered Michael, deter- 
mined not to gratify the man’s curiosity. 

He had always resented the idea that 
Wildheath Grange was haunted. 

“Oh, indeed, sir. You were so late that 
I fancied———” 

“Late, yes! I slept so well that I over- 
shot my usual hour for waking. Bat, by- 
the-way, Skegg, as that poor girl objects 
to the room, let her sleep somewhere 
else. It can’t make any difference to 
us, and it may make some difference to 
her.” 

“Humph!” muttered Daniel in his 
grumpy way; “you didn’t see anything 
queer up there, did you?” 

“See anything P Of course not.” 

“ Well, then, why should she see things? 
It’s all her silly fiddle-faddle.” 

“Never mind, let her sleep in another 
room.” 

“There ain’t another room on the top 
floor that’s dry.” 

“Then let her sleep on the floor below. 
She creeps about quietly enough, poor 
little timid thing. She won’t disturb 
me.” 

Daniel grunted, and his master under- 
stood the grunt to mean obedient assent ; 
bunt here Mr. Bascom was unhappily mis- 
taken. The proverbial obstinacy of the 
pig family is as nothing compared with 
the obstinacy of a cross-grained old man, 
whose narrow mind has never been illu- 
minated by education. Daniel was begin- 
ning to feel jealous of his master’s com- 
passionate interest in the orphan girl. She 
was a sort of gentle clinging thing that 
might creep into an elderly bachelor’s 
heart unawares, and make herself a com- 
fortable nest there. 

“We shall have fine carryings-on, and | 





me and my old woman will be nowhere, if 
I don’t put down my heel pretty strong 
upon this nonsense,” Daniel muttered to 
himself, as he carried the breakfast-tray to 
the pantry. 

Maria met him in the passage. 

“ Well, Mr. Skegg, what did my master 
say?” she asked breathlessly, ‘“‘ Did he 
see anything strange in the room?” 

“No, girl. What should he see? He 
said you were a fool.” 

“Nothing disturbed him? And he slept 
there peacefully ?” faltered Maria. 

“Never slept better in his life. Now 
don’t you begin to feel ashamed of your- 
self?” 

“Yes,” she answered meekly; “I am 
ashamed of being so full of fancies. I 
will go back to my room to-night, Mr. 
Skegg, if you like, and I will never 
complain of it again.” 

“T hope you won’t,” snapped Skegg; 
“you've given us trouble enough already.” 

Maria sighed, and went about her 
work in saddest silence. The day wore 
slowly on, like all other days in that life- 
less old house. The scholar sat in his 
study; Maria moved softly from room 
to room, sweeping and dusting in the 
cheerless solitude. The mid-day sun faded 
into the grey of afternoon, and evening 
came down like a blight upon the dull old 
house. 

Throughout that day Maria and her 
master never met. Anyone who had 
been so far interested in the girl as to 
observe her appearance would have seen 
that she was unusually pale, and that 
her eyes had a resolute look, as of one 
who was resolved to face a painful 
ordeal. She eat hardly anything all day. 
She was curiously silent. Skegg and 
his wife put down both these symptoms 
to temper. 

“She won’t eat and she won’t talk,” 
said Daniel to the partner of his joys. 
“That means sulkiness, and I never 
allowed sulkiness to master me when I 
was @ young man, and you tried it on 


I, 

















as @ young woman, and I’m not going | 


to be conquered by sulkiness in my old 
ce,” 

Bed-time came, and Maria bade the 
Skeggs a civil good-night, and went up to 
her lonely garret without a murmut. 

The next morning came, and Mrs. Skegg 
looked in vain for her patient hand-maiden, 
when she wanted Maria’s services in pre- 


| paring the breakfast. 
“The wench sleeps sound enough this | 
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morning,” said the old woman. “Go and 
call her, Daniel. My poor legs can’t stand 
them stairs.” 

“Your poor legs are getting uncommon 
useless,” muttered Daniel testily, as he 
went to do his wife’s behest. 

He knocked at the door, and called Maria 
—once, twice, thrice, many times; but 
there was no reply. He tried the door, 
and found it locked. He shook the door 
violently, cold with fear. 

Then he told himself that the girl had 
played him a trick. She had stolen away 
before daybreak, and left the door locked 
to frighten him. But, no; this could not 
be, for he could see the key in the lock 
when he knelt down and put his eye to the 
keyhole. The key prevented his seeing 
into the room. 

“ She’s in there, laughing im her sleeve 
at me,” he told himself; “ but I’ll soon be 
even with her.” 

There was a heavy bar on the staircase, 
which was intended to secure the shutters 
of the window that lighted the stairs. It 
was a detached bar, and always stood in a 
corner near the window, which it was but 
rarely employed to fasten. Daniel ran down 
to the landing, and seized upon this massive 
iron bar, and then ran back to the garret 
door. 

One blow from the heavy bar shattered 
the old lock, which was the same lock 
the carter had broken with his strong fist 
seventy years before. The door flew open, 
and Daniel went into the attic which he had 
chosen for the stranger’s bed-chamber. 

Maria was hanging from the hook in 
the wall. She had contrived to cover her 
face decently with her handkerchief. She 
had hanged herself deliberately abont an 
hour before Daniel found her, in the early 
grey of morning. The doctor, who was 
summoned from Holcroft, was able to 
declare the time at which she had slain 
herself, but there was no one who could 
say what sudden access of terror had im- 
pelled her to the desperate act, or under 
what slow torture of nervous apprehension 
her mind had given way. The coroner’s 
jury returned the customary merciful 
verdict of ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 

The girl’s melancholy fate darkened 
the rest of Michael Bascom’s life. He 
fied from Wildheath Grange as from an 
accursed spot, and from the Skeggs 
as from the murderers of a harmless 
innocent girl. He ended his days at 
Oxford, where he found the society of 
congenial minds, and the books he loved. 





But the memory of Maria’s sad face, 
and sadder death, was his abiding sorrow. 
Out of that deep shadow his soul was 
never lifted. 





A QUEEN OF TRUMPS. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


I. 


I sore I shall not forfeit the good 
opinion of any serious-minded reader by 
admitting that 1 was, a few years ago, 
walking along the High Street of Durnford 
in company with the clown of a travelling 
cirens. I don’t know that I have any 
excuse to make for it except that the clown 
was himself the most serious-minded man 
whom I ever knew. His very name, to 
my ears, has a serious twang—it was 
Danvers. His face, when washed of its 
painted grin, might have been a bishop’s; 
outside the ring he seldom spoke, he never 
made a joke, and I never saw him smile. 
He was contented enough in the station of 
life to which he had been called, and never 
even suggested that in his person the 
Hamiet of the age was hidden under a 
bushel; but Nature, as if to make a joke 
of her own, had seemed to overwhelm this 
man with an almost excessive sense of the 
dignity and Cp pope | of buffoonery. 
Nevertheless, I do not mention Mr. Joseph 
Danvers as, in this respect, at all an ex- 
ceptional or even unusual character. I 
only wish to impress on the reader how 
unlikely it is that such a man should have 
invented a romance, or repeated one know- 
ing it to be untrue. Indeed, anybody 
more destitute of the faculty of invention 
I never knew—even his jokes made in the 
ring, when not of the practical sort, were 
invariably second-hand. 

I was a stranger in the town myself, 
and was struck at first sight, while I was 
drinking a glass of beer at one end of the 
bar of The Blue Dragon and he at the 
other, with a physiognomy which singled 
him out as the one man of men fit to sit 
for the great Lord Burleigh in a historical 
picture I was then painting. I had no 
difficulty in making his acquaintance at 
the cost of sixpence, and so it happened 
that we walked that serious High Street 
in company. Presently a handsome open 
carriage, drawn by a pair of splendid 
chestnuts, stopped at a draper’s. Mr. 
Danvers suddenly stopped in the middle 
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of the pavement, lifted his hat, and 
bowed so profoundly, that I thought he 
was going to show with what gravity and 
solemnity a somersault is capable of being 
performed. 

A lady sat alone in the carriage, and 
she surprised me a little by returning this 
exaggerated salute with a sweet and 
friendly smile. I should have taken her 
for a countess, at least; and one does not 
expect, in places of such strict propriety as 
Darnford, to see countesses greet circus 
clowns like old friends. In my blind 
masculine way, which invariably passes 
over the more to the less important points 
in noticing a woman, [ failed to observe 
how she was dressed, beyond getting a 
general impression that it was quietly and 
elegantly. It was her face and her smile 
that struck me—the face beautiful, bright, 
and eager; the smile gracious, calm, and 
happy. It was impossible to think of her 
as having ever known sorrow or even 
trouble, though she must have been, pro- 
bably, well on the way towards forty. Her 
dark grey eyes could never have had any 
ay in them, save such as are pleasant to 
eel. 

But I was more surprised still when she 
beckoned to Mr. Danvers, and took his 
arm to help her leave the carriage. I 
thought, indeed, that one of her light and 
graceful figure leaned upon my new ac- 
quaintance a great deal more closely and 
heavily than was needful or reasonable— 
but I wronged her. As soon as she reached 
the pavement, and began to walk, still 
leaning on his arm, I saw that she was 
lame. 

For a minute, perhaps, they stood talk- 
ing, while I tried to find a way of intro- 
ducing her also into my picture, as the 
best foil to my Lord Burleigh that I could 
ever expect to find. Then he threatened 
her with another somersau!t, she went into 
the shop, and we walked on. 

“Who is that ?” asked I. 

“That,” said he, “is the Queen of 
Trumps.” 

“The Queen of Trumps?” 

“Yes; whether they’re Hearts, Spades, 
Clubs, or Diamonds—particularly Hearts 
and Diamonds. That’s she.” 

“ Ah,” said I, a little disappointed; “I 
thought she looked rather out of the 
common. So that’s how she keeps up 
her carriage and pair, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s how.” 

I began to think I had lighted upon 
rather remarkable corapany, considering 





that I was in a strait-laced country 
town, and made a resolution that if Mr. 
Danvers proposed a hand at- écarté for 
— I would refuse. However, I only 
said : 

“Tt’s a pity that a Pew | woman like 
that should be lame. Has she broken her 
leg as well as the bank ?” 

“On the contrary, sir; it’s not a pity 
at all. It might have been her neck, 
Mr. Grey.” 

“* How did it happen ?” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve only two objections to 
telling you. One is that talking’s dry 
work, and another is that you won't 
believe it when it’s told.” 

“The first objection is easily got over. 
As to the second, Mr. Danvers, I could 
not look at you and doubt the truth of 
anything you please to tell me.” 

I fancied, for the first time, that I saw 
a twinkle in one of his eyes. Could it be 
that he thought a long story was a good 
tap to get liquor out of a greenhorn? If 
so, all the better sitter would he prove for 
a diplomatist and statesman. The upshot 
was that he gained his point, and that 
I am enabled to tell how and why the 
Queen of Trumps is lame. At any rate, 
my readers may believe me, seeing that I, 
at least, have nothing to gain by telling 
them what is not absolutely true. If I 
am asked how it was that Mr. Danvers 
came to be acquainted with all its details, 
I can only answer that I don’t know. 


Late one night, Mr. Raymond’s house, 
near Durnford, was startled by a loud 
clatter of the front door bell. 

The house was called Lanceham, and 
stood in a large park about five miles 
from the town. Mr. Raymond was an 
elderly widower of high standing in the 
county. His family consisted, beside the 
servants, of an onmarried sister and an 
only son—a young man of about three- 
and-twenty. It was nearly eleven, that is 
to say, nearly bed:time, when the bell 
rang, and Mr. Raymond was sitting by 
himself in the library, half dozing and 
half reading. 

Who could it possibly be at such an 
hour? The servants bad already gone 
upstairs; and Mr. Raymond, preferring 
to face any burglar’s stratagem in person, 
went to the door himself, finding his son 
already in the hall. He undid all the 
fastenings but the chain, and found him- 
self face to face with a tall moustachioed 
person wrapped up in a long furred and 
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hooded cloak, and with sallow cheeks, a 
long hooked nose, and large black eyes. 

“T have met with a terrible accident !” 
he said, not waiting to be spoken to, with 
a foreign accent, but in good English. 
“T come to the first house I find, in the 
name of charity. Iam Prince Neranski. 
I drive my niece, Princess Helena, in a 
trap—a carriage. We travel in England, 
Princess Helena and I. The night is 
dark; the horse bolts—runs. We go 
into a hedge; the Princess Helena,” he 
clasped his hands in dramatic despe- 
ration, “lies in a swoon—perhaps she is 
dead; I come for help. What are we to 
do ?” 

Mr. Raymond looked at the stranger 
with natural suspicion. It seemed odd 
that a foreign prince and princess should 
be driving about at midnight, and should 
get overturned just then and there; and 
whatever looked odd looked suspicious 
round about Durnford. But still, a prince 
and a princess cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected to behave like ordinary mortals. 
So, wavering between conflicting chains 
of reasoning, he said nothing. But 
Frank Raymond had no suspicion. There 
was a young princess, that is to say, 
@ young woman—he felt sure she must 
be -young—lying half or quite killed under 
a carriage, in the middle of the road all 
alone, and. 

“Do!” he exclaimed at once; “ why 
I'll get out the pony-carriage in half a 
minute, and——” 

‘‘ Wait a bit!” said his father; “that’s 
all very well, but what then ?” 

“Monsieur,” said the prince, “ you are 
a noble young man. And, monsieur,” 
he said to Mr. Raymond, “here is my 
card—the Prince Michael Neranski. Gen- 
tlemen, monsieur, when they meet, know 
one another. My niece is in danger, 
monsieur.” 

Before the simple dignity of the stranger 
Mr. Raymond’s doubts melted away. Of 
course it takes a gentleman to know a 
gentleman; and in such a matter pride 
demanded that the prince’s perception 
should not be allowed to be more keen 
than his own. 

“ Of course, of course,” he said. ‘“ Yes, 
Frank, go and look after the young lady, 
and do all that need bedone. I'll ring up 
some of the servants, and stay up till you 
come back again.” 

Frank Raymond had out the pony- 
carriage without help, and guided by 
the prince, who sat silently wringing his 








hands, found the overturned carriage close 
to a side entrance of the park, not three 
minutes’ drive from the stable. He leaped 
down, and there, sure enough, he found a 
young and beautiful girl lying in a dead 
swoon. Even so, and while her eyes were 
closed in temporary death, he thought her 
the most beautiful girl he had ever seen 
—and he might fairly have thought the 
same even had his experience been much 
less limited. She seemed to be no more 
than about seventeen or eighteen, with a 
figure of singular grace ; she even seemed 
to have been overturned gracefully. She 
was fair, and with features so delicate in 
form as to be independent of now absent 
colour and expression to make them lovely. 
He raised her gently and tenderly in arms 
that would not have found six times her 
fairy-like weight hard to carry, and laid 
her in the carriage. Suddenly she opened 
her eyes, and moaned slightly. Those 
eyes went through him—the moan sank 
into him. 

“Ah, she lives!” cried the prince; 
“ Heaven be praised !” 

“Where are you hurt?” asked Frank. 
“Do you feel pain ?” 

“What has happened?” she asked in 
a voice worthy of the eyes, and even a 
purer accent than her uncle. “ My ankle 
—I am in pain there; I am in pain 
everywhere.” 

“We must take her to the house at 
once,” said Frank, taking full advantage 
of the discretion his father had given 
him. “My aunt will see to her till a 
doctor comes. You must be our guests 
for to-night, I am afraid—that is to say, I 
am glad that——” 

“* How can I thank you enough ?” said 
the prince, seizing Frank by the hand. 
“But alas! I fear I must refuse. It is of 
the last importance that we reach Durnford 
to-night, and Dover to-morrow, and—— 
Monsieur, I must be frank with you. It is 
on public affairs that Iam in England, and 
delay is impossible; simply impossible. 
Ah, you know not in England what are 
public affairs.” 

But by this time they were at the house, 
though Frank had led the pony with the 
utmost care over the smoothest turf, so 
that the girl might suffer no avoidable 
pain. Brought into the lighted hall, they 
could see at once that she was a foreign 
lady—that is to say, she was not an English 
one; for in spite of her beauty and her 
dress, there was an air about her, even as 
she lay speechless and passive, that does 
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not belong to English drawing-rooms, 
though nobody could have told wherein 
it lay. 

IT, 

Happily no bones were broken; indeed, 
the surgeon could discover no signs of any 
serious external injury. But the next 
morning, when she tried to rise, she com- 
plained of such excruciating pain in her 
ankle that she was obliged to give up 
the attempt, and soon afterwards such 
intense headache came on as to make her 
wander in her mind, so that the surgeon 
began to fear serious injury to the brain. 
To move her for the present was abso- 
lutely out of the question for anybody of 
ordinary hospitality who had a room in 
his house to spare. Miss Raymond dearly 
loved a sick-bed, and to nurse a princess 
was scarcely even a strain upon her good- 
nature. 

Bat what was to be done? The prince 
was literally in despair. It would be fatal 
for him to lose another day. Public 
affairs are supposed to know nothing of a 
girl’s sprains or brains. There was no 
help for it—after a long consultation with 
Mr. Raymond he was compelled to submit 
to his host, and to leave his niece at 
Lanceham till he could come back and 
fetch her. After a private parting with 
the Princess Helena, he took his leave, 
with a profusion of dignified gratitude, for 
Durnford and Dover. 

Helena! Surely it was the sweetest and 
loveliest name in the world, and it was 
borne by the sweetest and loveliest of girls. 
Frank Raymond, as she grew gradually 
stronger, thought her and her name lovelier 
and sweeter still. Life grew up round her 
in the quiet home at Lanceham, where 
nothing had seemed really to live until she 
came. He was by no means a romantic 
young man, nor were his tastes of a par- 
ticularly domestic kind; but now he 
began to hang about the house, and to 
dread the day when her uncle should 
return to claim Helena—the heart would 
seem to go out of life when that day came. 
But, meanwhile, though she grew strong 
enough to sit on the drawing-room sofa 
for some hours every day, she did not get 
well. The doctor could only suspect from 
her weakness that some internal shock had 
prostrated her. And so ten days at least 

ed by, when at last, one afternoon, 
Miss Raymond had some shopping to do 
in Durnford, Mr. Raymond was away at a 
magistrate’s meeting, and Frank, instead 
of riding as usual, went into the drawing- 


room to get a book, and for the first time 
found Helena alone; and for a moment 
he felt as shy as if he had expected to find 
the room empty. 

“*T hope—I hope you are better to-day ?” 
he asked. But his hope was a lie ; if any- 
body ever hoped in his heart that a girl 
whom one loves would never get well 
again, it was he. ‘ Why,” he exclaimed 
suddenly, “ you are better!” for, for the 
first time since she had been in the house, 
she was standing up, and he felt glad and 
sorry together. 
her again he saw more colour in her cheeks 
than even health would be likely to give 
her. 

“T—I suppose I am, a little. I was 
trying to walk,” she said, sinking down 
again upon her sofa. 

“ But, indeed, you must not try until you 
can. The doctor says: ‘ Perfect rest till 
you are well.’ Of course, you must be 
awfully tired of Lanceham—you must find 
it awfully dull. Is there nothing I can do 
for you? Do yon like reading, or chess, 
or music? There might be something I 
can help you todo. We must not let you 
get bored.” 

“T dull here ?” 

“Why not? You must be. I am often 
—now.” He was thinking of the dulmess 
of the days that would follow when Helena 
was gone. 

She seemed to colour again. 

“ May I ask you to do just one thing P” 
she asked. 

“Tf you would—— 
** It’s—it’s a thing I’ve often wanted to 


1? 


good to me.” 

“ Nobody on earth can be good enough 
to you,” he said, flushing up himself, for 
he felt as if he had spoken more boldly to 
a woman than any man had ever spoken 
to one before. At Durnford, and more 
particularly at Lanceham, people keep 
young for long. “I mean, what else 
could we have done for any common 
stranger than what we have done for 
your” , 

“Yes; but—— 
I’m ashamed of being so happy as—while 
I have been here. I must say it—you 
have just let me rest; you have just let 
me lie down. WhenI go, please remember 
that I said that—that I can never cease to 
love and be grateful to you and yours. Oh, 
if I could do anything to show it, I would 
with all my heart and soul.” 

“Surely, surely, princess,” hesaid eagerly, 
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“what on earth have you to be grateful 
for? One would think we had done you 
@ service, instead of your having done us 
one; don’t you know how glad I—we all 
are to have you here? Why, you talk as 
if your whole life had been wretched, 
instead of bright and beautiful, as it must 
have been. Yes; you will forget us soon 
enough with our dull ways; but do you 
think we shall ever forget you?” 

“ Soyon call my life bright and beautiful, 
and that I have known so much kindness 
that— that yours does not make me 
ashamed P Oh, Mr. Raymond,” she said, 
seeming to lose herself in an uncontrollable 
impulse, and with the tears full in her 
eyes, “I never knew there were such 
psople in the world.” 

“Dear, dear Helena,” he said, fearing 
that her mind was beginning to wander 
again, “why did you try to move just 
now? I’m afraid it has done you harm. 
For Heaven’s sake, lie down again. I[ 
won’t talk to you; I'll only sit here a 
little longer, if you'll let me. Only lie 
down and rest; it is absurd to talk abont 
being grateful to people who love you, 
and yet have done no more for you than 
what anyone would do for anyone. Ob, 
if I could only do some real something for 

ou.” 

“You want to—for me P” 

“ Heaven knows I do.” 

“Then,” she said, “‘I will ask you to do 
something that is impossible.” 

“Nothing shall be impossible.” 

“Then, whatever happens—when you 
think ill of me—when I do ill—don’t think 
me ungrateful or that——” 

“ Helena, what in the name of Heaven 
do you mean? You doill? That is the 
only impossible thing that there is in the 
world.” 

“Promise me that. I must ask you 
that, whatever happens. Promise me. 
Don’t spoil my last days. I shall soon be 
gone now. 

“Soon! What do you mean by soon?” 

“T don’t know. Any time. When- 
ever my uncle comes, or sends for me, I 
— go. Won’t you promise me even to 
try ” P 

The young man’s whole heart was going 
out to her. It was almost like a parting; 
and her words, in spite of his love for 
her, made him afraid—and he had seen 
tears in her eyes. 

“T don’t know what on earth you 
mean,” he said. ‘“ But I do promise—to 
love you, and you only, with all my heart 





Helena, don’t you know what 


and soul. 
you are to me ? 

Weak as she was, she almost started to 
her feet again. 

“Hush!” she almost moaned. “You 
don’t know what you are saying—never 
think it, never dream it. You don’t know, 
and I can’t tell you; and if you knew, you 
would—and I must go. For Heaven's 
sake, promise what I have asked you, and 
nothing more.” 

“Helena! Do you suppose—of course, 
I didn’t think you could care for me—a 
princess, and you—only I couldn’t help 
my heart’s coming out. It would, in spite 
of me.” 

“A princess!” she said with scorn. 
“That is the one cruel thing you have 
ever said to me or done. ear Mr. 
Raymond, don’t care for me; only don't 
think me ungrateful; don’t think me not 
sorry, not ashamed—that’s all.” 

She seized his hand suddenly, and, 
before he could hold hers, he felt her 
lips, close and burning, upon his fingers. 
Then she turned round upon her sofa, 
set her face to the wall, and said, “‘Good- | 
bye.” 

And in such a way she said it that a 
far older and more experienced lover would 
not have known what to say or do. 


III, 


All kinds of strange and jealous thonghts 
crowded the heart of Frank Raymond after 
he left her, having in vain tried to wring 
from her another word. Of course he could 
understand that his love for an angel should 
not be easily returned; but hope need not 
have been born in order to die. “ Perhaps,” 
he thought bitterly, “I was mad to speak 
to her. No doubt there is some prince in 
her own country; but then”—and hope 
returned to him—“ did she speak as if that 
were so, or did she not rather cry out 
against life, as if she were being com- 
pelled to give her hand without her heart 
in it?” He thought he knew enough 
about foreign ways to know that in every 
country save England girls do not marry 
for love, but for money or rank, or because 
their parents bid them. In that case, he 
would strike at least one good stroke for 
her because he loved her. When the prince 
came back, he would go to him boldly and 
tell him all; = if he failed with the 
prince, Helena should not be made mise- 
rable until his life was spent in her cause. 
And then, at last, she might learn to be a 
little grateful to him for something, instead 
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of for nothing. The very resolve gave him 
strength, and the hope that comes there- 
from, and he still felt her kiss upon his 
hand. 

The invalid dined alone upstairs, and 
went to bed early, under the care of 
Miss Raymond, Mr. Raymond occasionally 
playing a rubber of piquet with her before 
she retired. More observant people would 
have noticed that, for a presumably well- 
educated Russian princess, she was ex- 
ceptionally ill-informed; never read books, 
never spoke of them, and seemed to know 
nothing of them; but that she showed an 
extraordinary knowledge of horseflesh, and 
a singular proficiency in all games of cards. 
Nor did she ever speak of her past or of 
her relations. But the only Raymond who 
observed her carefully was in love with 
her: the others were not likely to find 
fault with her for loving horses or for not 
loving books: as to her past, she was a 
princess; and her skill at cards was in no 
way noteworthy, as it was wasted upon an 
elderly gentleman who played for love 
only—in the card-playing sense of that 
many-meaninged word. This evening, 
however, she lost both games, even though 
she held especially good hands. No doubt 
she was tired, and Miss Raymond sent her 
off to bed even earlier than usual. 

She lay awake till she heard the village 
clock chime twelve. Then, at the last 
stroke, she sprang from her bed as if, 
instead of being a prostrate invalid, she 
was as strong and active as a girl could 
be. She hurried on a dress which she 
took from her travelling-trank—a plain 
cotton dress and straw bonnet, such as a 
servant might wear—moving about with 
noiseless activity. Then she left her room, 
locked the door, turned the key, and with 
a dark lantern—also taken from the same 
trunk—in her hand, went quickly down- 
stairs, with no sign of weakness, fatigue, 
or pain. She went into Mr. Raymond’s 
study, shutting the door behind her, and, 
as dexterously as a professional burglar, 
opened with a picklock a wooden chest 
standing in a corner. Without much 
search she took out a slip of paper, put 
it carefully into her pocket, reclosed 
the box, left the room, relocked the door, 
and returned to her own room as noise- 
lessly as she had come. Stairs are given 
to cry out when trodden upon at sleep- 
time; but if she had been a ghost, they 
— not have been more silent under her 
eet. 


even more remarkable. She opened the 
window, which was high above the lawn, 
and did what not only few strong and 
active men, but few trained gymnasts, 
could do. Gathering up her skirts, and 
securing them round her waist, she took 
a firm grasp of the lowest bar of an iron 
frame for flower- pots, and let herself 
down outside the window so as to swing 
freely, holding up her whole weight by 
one hand only. Pushing herself from the 
wall with her feet, so as to give herself 
an impulse, she swung backward and for- 
ward, pendulum-wise, for a few seconds; 
and then, when motion had reached its 
highest possible pitch, she threw her 
feet and her free hand forward to their 
utmost reach, let the bar go from her 
other hand, and caught with both feet 
and both hands at once a lightning- 
rod, down which she went, in a way be- 
tween sliding and climbing, to the ground. 
One would have thought that only the 
nature of an ape, or the second nature of 
an acrobat, could have performed a feat 
carried out easily as well as safely by a 
princess who had been scarcely able to rise 
from the sofa a few hours ago. After this, 
to climb the park wall into the road is not 
worth mentioning, were it not that as soon 
as she was clear of it she knelt down and 
kissed the wall. 

But perhaps even more remarkable than 


five long miles that lay between Lance- 
ham and Darnford. But she did not 
go into the town; she went into a field, 
whence a large canvas tent rose up, 
looking in the moonlight like a huge 
heap of snow, with a number of vans and 
caravans lying hard by. At the door 
of one of the latter she tapped lightly. 
It was opened by a solemn-looking man 
in a night-cap, who started when he saw 
her. 

“So it’s you come back again, Polly!” 
he said. “I never thought anything 
would make me so glad again, after you 
went away. I hope, though, you’ve come 
to no harm?” he asked anxiously, ex- 
amining her face with the help of a flaring 
candle. “I shall go right off and kill 
somebody if you’ve come to harm. I did 
think you wouldn’t turn out like—well, 
just like the rest of ’em.” 
“No, no; I’m all right. 
should I come to ?” 

“ And there it just is—you don’t know. 
But you haven’t—eh? No; it’s all right, 


What harm 





Her next proceeding was, for an invalid, 


I see, wherever you've been. But what'll 


her climb was her speed in covering the - 
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the governor say? He’s in a terrible 
rage; and I know it, for he’s never even 
asked after you. But never you mind, 
my girl. I’ve been meaning to be off 
myself some day, ever since you’ve been 
gone; and if you get turned off, I'll get 
turned off too.” 

“You’ve always been good to me, 
Danvers, ever since I can remember,” 
she said, but in a tone of which the kind- 
ness must have frozen him, if he cared for 
her in any way buta father’s. “I don’t 
know how I should have got on at all 
without you. Bat never mind that now. 
Where’s Mr. Seymour ?” 

“The governor? Who knows where he 
is, when he isn’t at home? But don’t you 
want something to eat, Polly? I can get 
hold of a bit of cold beef somewhere, and 
I didn’t finish my own beer. I tell you 
you'll find things here in a bad way just 
now.” 

“Well, good-night, then. I’m not 
hungry; but I'll try and get to sleep 
somewhere. When you see Mr. Seymour, 
tell him I’ve come back, and it’s all 


right. Mind and say it’s all right; 
he'll know what I mean. Good-night, 
Danvers.” 


But though he held out his hand to her, 
she did not give him hers. 

The show, where the Princess Helena 
Neranski seemed better known as Polly, 
did not appear to be a very flourishing 
concern. The delicate invalid found an 
uncomfortable corner in one of the cara- 
vans, and lay down without undressing, 
in sorry plight after her experience of the 
luxuries of Lanceham, where she had been 
treated as a princess indeed. But long 
after dawn she fell asleep; and when 
she awoke, and had changed her servant’s 
clothes for those of her every-day life, she 
felt as if Lanceham had been a dream, and 
last night a nightmare. 

She was crossing the field, no-whither 
in particular, when : 

“Oh, there you are!” said Prince 
Michael Neranski. ‘ Well?” he asked, 
half sternly, half anxiously. 

She put her hand into her bosom, 
and handed him the document she had 
stolen. He looked at it carefully and 
eagerly. 

“By the Lord Harry!” he burst out, 
with an oath which I refrain from quoting 
accurately. ‘‘But you’re a clever girl! 
I knew you were—I knew you'd do it, as 
soon as I saw you in your fine clothes; 
and I'd have laid ten thousand pounds to 





one on it, and I’d have won. I must give 
you a kiss for that, Polly, as I’m a living 
man. Why, what’s come to you, that you 
look as if I’d said I must knock you down? 
You mustn’t be so particular. But never 
mind; here’s the thing, sure enough, and 
now your mother’s name’s as clean as a 
whistle.” 

Somehow this man, with his foul face 
and looks, and his coarse speech, had 
never seemed completely odious to her 
before. Was it he or she who had 
changed since the carriage was over- 
turned P 

“ Yes,” he went on; “ and you can crow 
over the lot of them now. But how did 
you manage to do itso quick? I didn’t 
expect you back for another week to 
come. You did the ankle dodge as if 
you’d been spraining yourself all over 
ever since vou were born. I was half 
afraid the doctors would have been too 
much for you ; I own the doctor frightened 
me. How did you manage it so soon? 
We can’t talk much now; for as soon as 
Danvers told me you were back, I had 
you put up for the Queen of Trapezia, just 
arrived from Samarcand; and you'll have 
to get ready for the morning performance 
at two. There’s the bill.” 

“T could have put my hand on it,” she 
said, “days ago. I found it the seventh 
night of my search.” 

“Why didn’t you, then?” he asked 
sharply. 

“* Because—because I was at rest, and 
happy. I had never known what it meant 
before.” 

“If you were so happy there, I wonder 
you didn’t stay on.” 

“T could not have stayed one night 
more—not one hour. But that’s nothing 
to you. Are you satisfied P” 

“T’m hanged if I can make out what's 
come to you to-day, Polly; you’re so 
stuck-up and glum. Want of exercise, 
I suppose. You'd better take an hour 
before the performance, to get back into 
trim. Yes; I’m satisfied. Be off with you, 
and come back to me at half-past three. 
We'll talk then: I’m late, and I’ve got 
everything to attend to.” 

The girl went away, and was miserable. 
A deep discontent, growing out of herself; 
and not out of circumstance, was upon her. 
It had seemed so simple and natural—so 
amusing, even—to fall in with a scheme 
which, she was told, would tell her who 
the mother, whom she dimly remembered, 
had been, and would prove herself to be a 
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real lady. She had thought it very kind | caravan a few minutes before half-past 
of Mr. Seymour to take so much trouble 


for her as to dress her up for a princess, 
and contrive her entrance into the house 
where, she was informed, the magical 
doeument would be found. 

She was something more than a born 
actress, I fear: a born actress, whose true 
stage is that of the world, with very real 
water, hansom cabs, dupes, and knaves. 
Had the dramatists of the seventeenth 
century been entrusted with the making 
of the world, she would assuredly have 
been one of the world’s heroines. But 
now all the flavour of it had gone. 
Even if she had not really wronged the 
Raymonds, who had been so kind to her, 
and had so innocently believed in her, she 
felt as if she had wronged them in a 
deeper way than can be measured by 
money. And then Frank’s love-madness 
—that he should throw it away upon her 
now, and hate her if he ever came to know 
all, made her feel heart-broken. 

It seemed to signify nothing any more 
that she was a mere waif of a show, 
nameless and friendless: it seemed so idle 
now to want to think of herself as a lady, 
or to care to know the names of a dead 
father and mother. She had satisfied Mr. 
Seymour with a new proof of her clever- 
ness, and he would probably show her the 
contents of the paper—probably give it 
her; and then she would say Thank you, 
and go back to her trapeze with as light a 
weight as ever, except in. that heart 
which weighs so little, and therefore— 
everything. 

Then she thought: ‘“‘ What could it all 
have concerned Mr. Seymour? What did 
her ladyship, or non-ladyship, signify to 
him?” The thought had not struck her 
before; but now, seeing him with her new 
eyes, she could not help wondering. Could 
she have really injured the Raymonds, 
after all? She felt that she ought to 
have killed herself sooner. Of right and 
wrong she knew nothing; but it may be 
taken that the instinct of gratitude is 
strongest always among savages, and 
weakens as we rise, until, indeed, we 
reach the highest point of all. And she 
owed the Raymonds more than a few 
days’ rest: she owed them more than she 
knew. 

But, though she could not know, she 
could feel. With a heavy and anxious 
heart under her royal robes (very tight 
and pink, such as the queens of Trapezia 


wear), she went to her master’s private 
i 


three. 

“Polly,” said he, “take a chair to the 
footlights. You see this bit of paper. 
| What’ll you give me for it, please? A 
| kiss, you'll say? No, no; that won’t do, 
|this time. You wouldn’t when I asked 
| you, and it’s too late now. In money, I 
mean. Basiness is bad, and I must get 
what I can.” 

“You mean to tell me that you must 
cut down the salaries? Very well,” she 
said, feeling as indifferent as she seemed. 
“IT shall be sorry for Danvers, though. 
You had better keep his up, and cut me 
down double.” 

“Danvers be hanged! Salary, indeed ! 
I’m going to sell you this little bit of 
paper for ten thousand pounds.” 
| She opened her eyes wide. 

“To whom ?” 

“To you.” 

“ What——” 

“ Listen to me. It’s the law, you know, 
that if a man has a child and a younger 
brother, and dies without a will, the child 
gets all the land and all the money. 
That’s quite clear. Well, your father, 
Polly, was a very rich man, and a very 
great fool. He married a horse-rider at 
Astley’s. I remember her, and him. Oh, 
yes, he married her: that’s all right 
enough. Didn’t I tell you he was a fool? 
But he had a brother, who was a bigger 
fool still. The elder fool wanted to undo 
his marriage, and his wife, who must 
have been a born idiot, was afraid he’d 
get hold of the certificate and destroy it. 
So what does she do but give the docu- 
ment, for safety, to the younger brother— 
just the man who had more reason to 
destroy it than anybody; unless, indeed, 
he’d keep it for awhile to keep his 
brother from marrying again, which, of 
course, it would do, and then, if any- 
thing happened to your mother’s child, 
he’d be all right. Perhaps that was his 
game; and if it was, perhaps I called him 
a fool too soon. But he’d been kinder to 
your mother than her husband had been, 
and so perhaps she trusted him. Do you 
understand P” 

“Yes,” said she. “ The elder brother 
married, and had a child, and she gave 
the younger brother her marriage-lines to 
keep safe for her.” 

“That’s the whole story in a word. 
Yes, Polly, you're a clever girl; and I’m 
not sure I won’t marry you before I’ve 





done. Well, things went on, and when 
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| your back, or your leg, or something, or 


| he goes on thinking, people shan’t say, 
| whatever happens, that 1 didn’t do all 
| I could to find her. 
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the child was about twelve months old, 


“Then I should; or else I could sell 


the mother couldn’t stand it, and cut and| them back to old Raymond for pretty 
run. No, Polly—not with anybody. She | near as much as I should get from you.” 


came back to the old life for a living, and | 
told me her story. I soon saw what you | 
were fit for, and, thanks to me, you’ve 
paid me for your keep long ago. But, you 
see, business is bad, and you might break 


marry, oranything. Of course I thought 
of all that when | took you in; but I laid 
my plans.” 

“Well, Mr. Seymour ?” 

“Well, I’m coming to it, aren’t I? 
Your mother died; but of course I could 
make no move in your interest yet awhile. 
I had to wait till your father died, about 
two years ago; and then—there’s not a 
fooi will believe it—his brother came out 
strong as a fool. He positively advertised 
for his brother’s heir.” 

“For me? And you said nothing?” 

“Oh, yes, I did; I went to the lawyer, 
and so I came to know that the marriage- 
lines, as you call them, were all alive. 
That was his folly: he ought to have 
burned those lines. But take my word 
for it, Polly; when a man’s a fool he’s 
always arascal. And so, not being quite 
a fool myself, I managed at last to see 
through his game. He was pretty sure 
the child was dead, or else, thought he, 
it would have turned up long ago. But, 


So Tl see what 
happens. If a child doesn’t turn up, the 
paper’s no use to anybody, even if it isn’t 
destroyed. If a child does turn up, I'll 
challenge her to prove her claim; and I 
know she won’t be able, because all her 
evidence is safe in my own hands; and 
if the worst comes to the worst, I can 
destroy it then. Of course he wouldn’t 
have argued like this if he hadn’t been 
fool as well as rascal; but then he is a fool. 
Do you see?” 

** Yes,” said she. “I could take from Mr. 
Raymond all he has, if I have those lines.” 

““Well, women aren’t fools—at least, 
not always. You're not one, anyhow. 
There’s the whole story in one word 
again. Amd now you see why I wanted 
you to get hold of those lines. And now, 
Miss Mary Raymond, you see why it’s 
worth your while to buy ’em of me for 
twenty thousand pounds; and they’re 
cheap at the money.” 

“ And suppose I were such a fool as not 
to use them ?” 





“‘ And suppose I were to die ?” 

“ My dear Polly, don’t waste time talk- 
ing nonsense. If you died, do you sup- 
pose I conldn’t lay hands on your sister?” 

“ Had I a sister?” 

“All women are sisters—they’re all 
daughters of Eve. I mean I could lay 
my hand on twenty nieces of old Raymond 


| for a five-pound-note apiece—and prove it, 


too—till I’d sold the old fellow back his 
lines.” 

*‘ And if the lines were lost, then - 

“Why, then, of course, we should be 
done. But that’s the only chance that 
isn’t in the game.” 

“May I look at them?” 

“There they are.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Seymour. Then now 
we are done; and serve us right too. Do 
you think I’ll rob the only people who 
have ever been kind to me of a farthing ? 
NotI. If you want your money, you'll 
have to look for it in the fire.” 





She thrust the paper between her tunic 
and her breast, folded her arms over it in 
her most theatrical way, and looked at 
him defiantly. He smiled, though a little 
nervously. 

“Come,” he said, “a joke’s a joke, Miss 
Polly. Give me back that thing. It'll be 
time for you to be on.” 

“T mean to destroy the lines before I 
sleep—and it’s no joke at all. Thank 
you for your story, sir,” she said with a 
curtsey ; “I learned a great deal at Lance- 
ham, and now I have learned a great deal 
more.” 

“TI suppose you think you can use it 
yourself, and get Lanceham without .pay- 
ing me for my trouble—is that what you 
mean, eh P”’ 

“‘T mean what I have said, Mr. Seymour. 
Of course I don’t expect you to under- 
stand.” 

“By the Lord Harry”—I stereotype 
my rendering of his oaths—‘“ I understand 
that you’re a fool. Give me back that 
paper, or it'll be the worse for yoa.” 

“T won't.” 

“Then you shall. Now, Miss Polly, 
we'll see which ia strongest, if you please.” 
Before she could reach it he ran to the 
door and locked it, placing himself between 
it and her. 

She turned pale; but her fear was less 
for herself than for her paper. Howcould 
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she make away with it in this fireless room 
with a man driven on by gold-hunger ready 
to tear it from her? And yet she would 
rather he would kill her than yield. She 
looked wildly at the window, but it was 
too narrow even for her to leap through. 
He came nearer, convinced by this time 
that what seemed to him her inconceivable 
madness was no child’s play, and that she 
was as thoroughly in earnest as he. And 
he was frightfully in earnest, for she did 
not know how every sort of evil course had 
made riches of less need to him than safety 
from worse than ruin. 

His hand was upon her, when a boy 
knocked at the door and called: ‘ Miss 
Polly’s wanted in the ring.” He swore 
under his breath—there was nothing for 
it now but to open the door and let her go, 
or she would in the next minute have been 
searched for, high and low. For the 
moment, at least, she was safe, and she 
darted out with her hand covering her 
treasure. And surely things would go 
strangely indeed if she did not contrive to 
make away with the paper before she saw 
Mr. Seymour again; and then he might 
punish her as he pleased. She would 
have done something to deserve Frank 
Raymond’s love, after all. 

No agitation, however, affected hands 
and eyes that were more at home in 
mid-air than most people’s are on firm 
ground. Seymour watched her balance 
herself on the wire, and cursed, at last, his 
own folly in expecting common-sense from 
a woman. What was hetodo? He had 
been preparing this coup ever since the 
girl was two years old. He had trained 
her for it, both physically and morally; 
and now, for a woman’s capricious ob- 
stinacy, it was, in the very ‘moment of 
triumph, to fail. That, at least, must 
not be; and yet in her present mood she 
was obviously realy to make away with 
the document somehow, even before she 
left the ring. What was he to do? for 
he felt desperate unless something could 
be done. 

Meanwhile the performance grew more 
and more exciting, for every minute the 
danger of the performer was increasing. 
There were no nets in country shows in 
those days, and every spectator - might 
enjoy the hope of seeing somebody killed. 
Presently the Queen of Trapezia began to 
exercise upon the national machine of her 
native land. Slowly and thoughtfully 
Seymour climbed a ladder used by the 
carpenters for, among various purposes, 





letting down and arranging the ropes she 
used. These were suspended from a false 
roof, which left a space of a few yards 
between it and the canvas on which two 
or three men might stand, and where one 
of them might look down into the ring 
through a central passage for ropes and 
pulleys. It was rather a nervous perch 
for most people, for the edges of the 
platform were unrailed, and it shook and 
swung every now and then with the move- 
ments of the performer below. Seymour, 
though unused to clambering, was just 
now, however, too absorbed in his mental 
perils to think of bodily ones. He lay 
down on the platform with his face over 
the hole, steadying himself by grasping 
the edge in front with the fingers of one 
hand. 

He flattered himself with having hit on 
a grand idea. He had seen how pale the 
girl turned when he had threatened her a 
few minutes ago, and therein he read that 
he had at any rate one strong influence 
left over her. When, in the course of her 
flight, she reached the trapeze immediately 
below the hole, he pulled the rope hard 
upward, so as suddenly to arrest its swing, 
and, as she turned up her face to find the 
reason of such an accident, whispered down 
to her: 

“Hold on by one hand, take out that 
paper, and let it fall.” 

She raised herself up quietly, and stood 
with her feet in the trapeze, holding the 
rope with both hands—that is to say, in 
as much safety as one can be in mid-air, 
with a sheer fall below. The audience 
naturally thought she was resting before 
beginning some new and more wonderful 
flight; those in the ring thought much 
the same. 

“ No,”’ said she. 

“Listen hard, Polly,” he whispered 
again; “there’s no time to lose. I mean 
to have that paper. Down with it,” he 
breathed rather than whispered, “or down 
go you!” 

“Re.” 

“Do you want to go head first down 
into the ring? Think how it will feel. 
I can send you down in one moment, and 
not a soul will be the wiser, and I mean 
it. Now, do you want to go?” 

* No.” 

“Then save yourself.” 

His face, though she could not see it, 
was so close that she felt his breath in her 
ear; and she had come to scorn the man so 
utterly as to believe him capable of even 
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this last desperate deed. It was no idle 
threat to her mind. Her heart beat fast, 
and, for the first time in her life, her eyes 
began to glaze and her brain to reel. But 
still she said : 

“ No. ” 

“ Then—once—twice 

She drew the paper from her bosom, 
holding the rope with one hand only, and 
began to tear off pieces with her teeth and 
swallow them hastily. 

It was too much for a man, enraged 
with disappointment and desperation, to 
bear. Ungovernable impulse made him 
open his knife. 

“Thrice!” said he, with the voice of 
the fiend that was in him. 

“No!” she cried, knowing with all her 
life what her death was going to be. 
Down she went, rope and all. 


” 





IV. 


The Princess Helena had walked fast to 
Durnford, but not faster than the footsteps 
that followed her. Is a man in love 
necessarily the fool that Mr. Seymour 
would have called him for liking to watch 
the windows of somebody else’s bedroom 
instead of going to sleep in hisown? If 
so, who has always been wise P 

Frank Raymond, therefore, saw what 
sleep hid from the eyes of wisdom. But, 
afraid of he knew not what terrible 
trouble to the strange creature whom he 
was unhappy enough to love, he dared not 
interfere with her escape from the wall 
she kissed until, unseen himself, he could 
unravel the meaning and the end of it 
all—wrong of Helena even now he could 
not, or rather would not, believe. He 
traced her to the circus tent, and lost 
her; but the next day, letting any con- 
fusion that might ensue at home take its 
chance for a few hours, he contented him- 
self with sending a message to Lanceham, 
bidding them wait patiently till evening 
for news of himself and the princess, and 
went back to the field. There he had but 
little trouble in identifying the advertised 
queen from Samarcand with her whom he 
was seeking. 

It was surely enough to madden a man, 
or to cure a man of madness, once for all. 
But even so, when he thought of her last 
words to him, he could not bring himself 
to believe, in spite of reason, that an 
commonplace fraud had been committed, 
though the princess had turned out to be 
a she-acrobat, and that fine-mannered 
prince, her uncle, a travelling circus- 





master. And, even were it a fraud, he 
must see her once more alone, if only to 
prevent exposure and public scandal. He 
sat back among the spectators till the end 
of her performance gave him the chance 
of speaking to her. 

I have never tried it myself, and yet, 
when I shut my eyes, and try to put 
myself in the place of a man who sees a 
woinan whom ho loves or has loved flying 
in mid-air, and with the abomination of 
such scenes about her—the dress she 
wears, the wretched jests beneath, the 
vulgar lust for bodily emotion lettin 
itself out in hungry applause around— 
so sicken at my own fancy that I open 
my eyes again. Frank Raymond still 
lives, and is sane, though he saw all this 
with open eyes—even now I do not envy 
him all his dreams. 

And then the ill-omened pause in her 
flight—the fall—— 

is quiet country life must have given 
him stronger and healthier nerves than 
most of us can boast of owning. After 
all, sudden shocks that call for instant 
help are not bad things for nerves that 
have anything in them at all. Almost 
before her body touched the earth Frank 
was by her in the ring raising her on one 
side—Danvers on the other. I am hardly 
sure but that, swift as was her flight, 
his arm was half under almost before she 
fell. There she lay, stiff and shattered, 
held up by the only arm that needed her 
in life, with that crampled, half-torn scrap 
of paper tightly clutched in her hand— 
even in her fall her fingers Kad been 
true. 


“And that,” said Danvers, “is why we 
call Mrs. Raymond of Lanceham the 
Queen of Trumps. And that is why she 
is lame.” 

“She wasn’t killed, then ?” 

“No: unless it was her ghost you saw 
to-day. No, sir; she wasn’t quite killed ; 
and a miss is as good as a mile. I'd 
remembered her coming to Seymour’s 
grand circus when she was a baby—a 
regular juvenile phenomenon; and I once 
wanted her to be Mrs. Danvers; and if 
she had been I should be Joseph Danvers, 
Esquire, of Lanceham, instead of grinnin 
through horse-collars. For, sir, jo 
mayn't look it, I can grin. However, I 
married somebody else, and I don’t com- 
plain. But, as I was saying, I remembered 
her first coming, and knew her mother 
called herself Mrs. Raymond; though 
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neither I, nor anybody else, believed in 
the name. So, what with what she could 
tell as soon as she could speak, and with 
what I could remember, and with the 
paper found in her hand, and the knife- 
mark in the rope, they made out her story 
pretty well without much guessing: they 
had the best surgeons in London down 
to Durnford, and they managed to mend 
her—all but her left leg, with which 
All the 
better, sir; she'll be the longer getting 
there.” 

“So she married Frank Raymond ?” 

“Who else—when the young fellow 
loved her, and the father was only too 
glad of a match that married right and 
possession And she’s a good woman, as 
well as a brave and a happy one. Sir, 


there’s never a circus comes to Durnford 


bat what she makes it pay. And she’s 
not my lady with me: I don’t call her 
Polly, but if I did she wouldn’t be angry, 
and she keeps all my boys at school. As 
to the county people—after all, she’s a 
real Raymond, so they’re free to like her as 
much as they like for her own sake ; and 
they do, I believe. And she’s taught her- 
self everything—her leg gives her lots of 
time. In short, sir, she’s the very Queen 
of Trumps, and here’s her health, sir! 
When I think of little Polly letting herself 
be murdered rather than gain ten thousand 


| @ year by getting her rights from people 


of whom she knew nothing but that they’d 
been a little bit kind to her, I just feel 
almost ready, sir, to—grin. 


CONTRABAND IN THE PYRENEES. 
BY FRANK VIZETELLY. 


‘‘ WELL, senor, as you insist I will offer no 
further opposition, but to my mind it is a 
strange notion that you have taken into 
your head. Setting aside the possible 
danger, there is the fatigue to he con- 


|| sidered, and five or six leagues of forced 


marching over difficult ground is hard 
work for most men.” 

“Five or six leagues, José? you have 
seen me do more than that. Yon re- 
member our walk of nine leagues from 
Alsasua to Tolosa, and your observation 
as we finished the journey—that my legs 
were equal to those of a Basque.” 

“True, senor; that was our first meet- 
ing, and I found you a good companion. 





Since then chance has frequently thrown 
us together, and you have always acted 
like a caballero. It is for this I desire 
to serve you, though why, in the name 
of all the saints, you should wish to 
join a smuggling expedition, is beyond my 
understanding.” 

“Tt is a whim, José. You have more 
than once found mein out-of-the-way places, 
sketching and taking notes, and I wish to 
add a contraband adventure to the list of 
my experiences. I need not say that 
you know me too well to fear that I 
shall compromise you in any delicate 
mission you may have on hand. All I 
ask is to be permitted to accompany you, 
and I promise you shall find me no impe- 
diment should the carabineros put in an 
appearance.” 

José Ibarra and myself were seated at a 
table on which were scattered the remains 
of a simple meal, consisting of bread, 
cheese, onions, and a jug of wine. Both 
were smoking ; he the inevitable cigarette, 
and I the calumet of peace and digestion, 
in the shape of a time-stained briarwood 
pipe. The roof that sheltered us from 
the mid-day sun was that of a rough 
caseria in Northern Navarre, where it 
had so happened that chance had thrown 
us together. 

I had wandered early from my home 
in the valley, without any especial object 
beyond that of climbing into the silent 
solitude of the mountain; and it was 
while resting by the side of a rock and 
tree shaded spring, that José, with his 
gaily-trapped mule, came suddenly upon 
me. We were old acquaintances, and the 
greeting on both sides was a cordial one. 
He told me that he had a married sister 
living some three leagues farther up in the 
hills; that, as her husband was absent, he 
had undertaken the carriage of the weekly 
provisions; and that it was his intention 
to halt at a sheep farm, some two hundred 
yards distant, and make a meal off his 
charge. This information was followed 
by a frank invitation to share the repast, 
which I as frankly accepted. The pro- 
visions consisted of salt, cheese, onions, 
garlic, bread, coffee, sugar, and a skin of 
wine ; and on reaching the herdsman’s hut 
José stripped off the brightly coloured 
manta which covered the load, and took 
sufficient for the modest meal already 
described. 

José Ibarra is a fine athletic Basque 
counting some thirty years, of open re- 
solute appearance, and possessing powers 
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of endurance equal to those of a Red 
Indian. Fifteen hours of incessant moun- 
tain climbing are no more to him than an 
afternoon’s walk to a good pedestrian; 
and I have seen him come into a village at 
nightfall, fresh and fit after a ten leagues’ 
journey (the Spanish league is a good 
three miles and a half), and take his place 
with the best in a bustling fandango. 
Followed by his mule laden with all kinds 
of merceries and feminine ornaments, he 
roams the country far and wide, visiting 
the loftily-perched isolated caserias, and 
doing a business which many flourishing 
tradesmen might envy. It is more than 
probable that his tongue is superior to 


| his wares, for I have heard it said that 
| few women or girls can resist his bright 


manner and persuasive speech. In the 
lonely mountain districts, where luxuries 


are unknown, except on great fiesta oc- | 


casions, he has a draught of wine and 
a cigar for the men, and the news and 
scandal of the day wherewith to en- 


|| liven the monotonous existence of an out- 


| of-the-world people. 


He carries strapped 
to the mule a guitar, which he cunningly 


| fingers, and he carols expressively the 
| most piquant couplets to every known jota 


| home seeming to be everywhere. 





or habanera. His presence for the night in 
a caseria is a joyous event for the family 
who are fortunate enough to house him. 
He is unmarried, and says that for the 
present he has no intention of changing 
his liberty for thraldom. Of novias (sweet- 
hearts) I should judge from what I myself 
have seen that he has scores, and many 
are the rings and neck-crosses distributed 
amongst his favourites. It would be hard 
to say where he lives when at home, his 
That he 
is well to do, there can be no doubt, for 
the escribano of my pueblo was at work 
the other day on the transfer of a snug 
little property to a Senor José Ibarra, of 
the comun of Fulano in the Reino de 
Navarra; and I am told that he is occa- 


sionally to be seen in Pampeluna, sipping | 


maraschino in the Café Suisse, with a 
financial notability. Of late, however, 
rumours had reached me that my frequent 
companion of the mountain’track was the 
chief of a party of contrabandistas, and 


| that when not engaged in legitimate 
| trading, he was, in all probability, employed 
| in defrauding the government. 


It will naturally occur to the reader, 
that an individual given to such repre- 
hensible traffic ought to have been cut at 














But I, who have lived some time in Spain, 
was not in the least startled by the infor- 
mation, neither were my feelings of delicacy 
shocked in the slightest degree. If José 
Ibarra deserved to be cut, every employé of 
the Madrid Government, from the highest 
to the lowest, should be treated in the 
same fashion; for they are all of them 
doing their best to divert the national 
wealth into channels that shall float them 
above the struggling masses. I confess 
that the reports which reached me rather 
added to my satisfaction than otherwise, 
for I had long determined to join a party 
of contrabandistas on one of their expe- 
ditions, should an occasion offer. Here 
was a chance, and I resolved to sound José 
the very first time I met him. I did so, 
and though he commenced by denying any 
association with smuggling transactions, 
he finally confessed that he was the leader 
of a band. 

“Tt is all nonsense” observed he, “ to 
talk about dishonesty and defrauding the 
government; everybody is doing it, and I 
do not see why I should be behind the 
rest. For that matter, the government 


is defrauding us by levying prohibitory 


contributions for the protection of such 
manufacturing cities as Barcelona, from 
which we derive no benefit here; and 
having the frontier at hand, we naturally 
seek to supply ourselves cheaply, and 
so lay by a sum to pay the tax-gatherer 
when he presents his exorbitant bill. 
And who are they who encourage con- 
traband P Why the highest officials in 
the province. The alcalde of your pueblo, 
and others who are in trade, sell few 
articles that have paid duty, and the chiefs 
of the carabineros themselves leave the 
road open whenever it is made worth their 
while.” 

Then followed the conversation with 
which this paper opens, and after a further 
useless attempt to dissuade me from the 
expedition, we rose from the table, and 
stepped out on to the pathway. 

“You see that cloud-capped mountain 
yonder” said José, pointing to the north. 

I nodded assent. 

‘Well, cross it to-morrow, and ask the 
first shepherd you meet to direct you to 
San Gregorio. You cannot well miss it, 
however, for there is no other house within 
a couple of leagues. It lies in a hollow, 
following the descent, and is a ruined 
hunting-lodge that is said to have belonged 
to a grandee of the court of Philip the 


once as a most undesirable acquaintance. | Second. You will find me there at night- 
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fall.” And untethering his mule, he con- 
tinued his way upwards. 

The next morning I started early on my 
journey, for in addition to the distance, I 
knew the road to be a difficult one, and by no 
means easy to follow with certainty, being 
almost trackless in places. Once the valley 
was left behind there would be no chance 
of meeting with provisions, so I furnished 
a light haversack with hard-boiled eggs, 
bread, cheese, and a drinking horn — the 
latter to serve at nature’s tap. To give 
a notion of the houseless, wild solitude 
through which my route lay, I may mention 
that in the winter of 1874.5, a battalion 
of Carlists, crossing the same sierra, lost 
seventy men frozen to death in a night’s 
forced march. Of such like mischance I 
had, however, nothing to fear. Genial 
autumnal weather favoured me; sudden 
drifting cloud mists were alone to be 
dreaded, as in the veil of vapour the 
narrow winding track might be easily 
lost, and a false step send one rolling 
over a precipice. Three hours’ steady 
walking brought me to the verge of the 
cultivated land and to a series of chestnut- 
covered ridges; the first steps, so to 
speak, of the ascent before me. Rough 
bullock-paths pierced the forest in every 
direction, making it a difficalt matter to 
choose the right one; but I trusted to 
my topographical instinct, and followed 
that which attacked most suddenly the 
rise. These densely wooded ridges were 
small mountains of themselves, broken by 
deep gorges, down which rushed impe- 
tuously brawling torrents, here and there 
barred by huge masses of rock, over which 
the water would take a leap, to fall, some 
thirty or forty feet below, into a seething 
cauldron of foam. In time, as I climbed 
higher, the bullock-tracks became lost in 
places, completely hidden by a luxuriant 
growth of bracken, and more than once I 
had to double back in search of the missing 
way. Certainly the path was not a fre- 
quented one, for it was not till I emerged 
from the wooded belt, at an altitude of 
something like a thousand feet, that I met 
with a skin-clad shepherd, perched on a 
block of granite, and knitting as he 
watched his wide spread flock, browsing 
amidst the music of their tinkling bells. 
It was now past mid-day, and as a 
spring rose close at hand, I determined 
to break my fast before breasting the 
remaining two thousand feet. I judged 
the shepherd would set me fairly on my 
way, and so calling to him, I offered a 





share of the contents of my haversack, 
and filled his pipe from my pouch. He 
knew San Gregorio well, and told me that 
half a league farther on there was but one 
path which led to it, and instructing his 
dog to mount guard over knitting and sheep, 
he was good enough to guide me through 
a labyrinth of tracks to the route I was to 
follow. 

Shakespeare must have journeyed south 
of the Pyrenees, for, if I remember rightly, 
he speaks of “tawny Spain” as though 
it were familiar to his eye. Tawny is the 
exact term to use in describing the coiour 
of the vast landscape, which unrolled itself 
as I mounted higher and higher. The 
mountains, significant of their iron wealth, 
seemed dusted with the ore by which they 
were impregnated. The lower slopes of 
forest were bronzed in tone, and the occa- 
sional patches of yellow Indian corn that 
chequered the valley faded into the browns 
of the middle distance, through which 
wound, like a silver thread, the shimmer- 
ing river, to lose itself in the vapoury haze 
which married the horizon to the sky. 
The path was very rugged and tortuous, at 
times plunging almost perpendicularly into 
deep clefts, at others skirting a wall-like 
precipice of two or three hundred feet. 
Here and there I came upon rough stone 
crosses, indicating the spot where Pablo, 
Pedro, or Joaquin had closed their 
account with life, and begging the way- 
farer to utter a prayer for their souls. 
Perhaps they might have been caught 
in the fierce winter storms of snow and 
blinding hail, to sink numbed and ex- 
hausted to their last sleep; perhaps the 
knife, on the return from some fiesta in 
the valley, had settled a jealous dispute ; 
or perhaps a bullet from the rifle of a cara- 
binero had terminated a contrabandista’s 
career. 

At length I reached the summit, just as 
thesun was about to dip beyond the western 
ridges. Fortunately, not a cloud speckled 
the iris-tinted sky, and my vision wandered 
reverently and lovingly over such a scene 
as few in a lifetime have the grace to 
witness. The plateau on which I stood, 
and all the neighbouring peaks, were 
flooded by a glory of carmine; the dis- 
tant high-perched villages standing out— 
if I may be permitted so to express myself 
—like patches of cream on a port-wine 
stain. The range of the Pyrenees could 
be followed till the pinnacles faded into 
purple haze towards the frontier of Upper 
Aragon; and from this separating barrier 
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towered loftily, to the north-east, the his- 
toric mass of Altabiscar, dominating Ron- 
cesvalles, at the foot of which Roland the 
Brave met his fate, falling, with the rear- 
guard of Charlemagne’s army, beneath 
the furious onset of the Vasconian moun- 
taineers. Valleys pierced in every direction, 
the eye becoming lost, as it followed their 
windings, in the gloom that was already 
shrouding the lower lands; and dark forests 
stretched into the immense distance, gra- 
duating in form and tone till they became 
undefined streaks of vapour circling the 
base of the glow-tipped mountains. But 
great as was the majesty and beauty of the 
scene, and my desire to drink it in to the 
full, I had no time to linger. Evening had 
come, and the brief twilight would shortly 
give place to darkness; so, following the 
path down the eastern slope, I quickened 
my steps in the direction of San Gregorio. 
The instructions which the shepherd had 
given me were clear and positive. He told 
me that a short hour from the summit 
would bring me into a bowl-shaped hollow, 
through which sped a torrent spanned by 
a ruined bridge; and a hundred yards on 
the other side, beyond a projecting bluff, 
I should find the caseria I was in search 
of. There was no other building for many 
miles. Ascending and descending are 
vastly different, and notwithstanding that 
the path was very broken, and in places 
almost precipitous, I managed, by running, 
slipping, and leaping, to reach the bridge 
in less than an hour. This crossed, and 
the bluff turned, San Gregorio lay before 
me in a tree-clustered grass and moss 
grown dell. Three centuries ago it might 
have been an imposing pile, judging by 
the ruined, roofless walls which traced 
its once magnificence. Now an ivy-clad 
tower and creeper-bound corps de logis 
alone stood erect, though year-stricken, 
amidst the debris of the past. Above 
the arched entrance, and partly hidden 
by parasitic foliage, gleamed in marble 
the armorial bearings of the founder of 
the building. 

“ Hola! Senor Inglés,” came the voice of 
José from out the darkness of the massive 
porch, followed by himself; “ hola! I have 
beaten you by an hour, and have travelled 
three leagues farther. It is true I came on 
mule-back, having no other charge than 
a skin of wine for our use. Here is 
the bota, that you may rinse away the 
a ; you will find it an excellent tooth- 
wash,” 





which he immediately raised at arm’s 
length, opening his mouth and project- 
ing the under-lip in such fashion as to 
catch the purple stream, which flowed 
continuously quite a foot in length. 

“ And now, senor, to supper; a meal that 
will have to count double to men who have 
had no regular dinner. Your appetite 
must serve to season the poverty of the 
dishes, for up here in the mountains there 
is no butcher’s meat or wheaten bread; 
and, if I had not brought wine, we should 
have had to pledge each other temperately 
from the spring. Hola! chica; show alight 
to the Caballero Inglés, that he may not 
break his shins on this rotten, satanic- 
black staircase.” 

We were now standing within the porch 
and in a vast stable which apparently ex- 
tended over the entire basement. Here in 
winter were housed the sheep and cattle. 
In answer to José’s summons, a remark- 
ably pretty, black-eyed, nut-brown, red- 
petticoated, bare-legged girl came tripping 
down the mouldering steps, holding aloft 
& primitive open oil-lamp. In Basque she 
bade me welcome. Mounting, I found 
myself in a long broad corridor or gallery, 
which formerly may have served for state 
receptions; doors opened to the right and 
left, and at either end was a pointed, 
double-arched, unglazed window, pierced 
in three feet of stone wall. The gloom of 
evening was settling into darkness, and I 
had not taken a couple of steps when my 
foot caught, and had not José been at 
hand I should in all probability have come 
to serious grief. 

“That Petra is a will-o’-the-wisp,” ex- 
claimed José, clutching me by the arm; 
“she flits away like a swamp-light with 
the lamp. Haveacare,senor. The floor- 
ing would take a small forest to repair, 
and there are many short cuts to the pigs 
below.” 

Petra made for the end of the gallery, 
and mounting some steps, led the way into 
the chamber of honour in the tower. In 
one corner was built up, from the floor 
to the bare rafters, a rough, worm-eaten, 
hacked- about, four-post bedstead; the 
black time-stained wood giving relief to 
the spotless white of the coverlet and 
sheeting. José had notified my coming, 
and the choicest linen had been spread for 
my rest. Ata table prepared for supper 
stood a dark-robed, slender girl, fixing a 
resinous, torch-like candle in an iron 
socket screwed to the planking. She 


Having drank I Lauded back the gourd, | raised her head as we entered, the light 
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flashing full on her face. I do not think 
I ever saw handsomer features, or an 
expression of deeper sorrow and suffer- 
ing. The complexion was that of one 
risen from the dead: no colouring of 
life tinting the bloodless cheeks, and even 
the lips were ashen. A black kerchief 
was bound nun-like across the fore- 
head, and a black woollen dress fell in 
broad folds about the spare but graceful 
form. 

“T give you good-evening, Francisca,” 
exclaimed José in Basque, raising his 
boina. 

The girl made no reply, but glanced 
anxiously at both of us. Then, sighing 
deeply, she left the room. Glancing en- 
quiringly at Petra, the bright face became 
serious, and tapping her brow with her 
finger, she shook her head mournfully. 

“*Come, my girl,” shonted José joyously 
in Basque, after a moment’s silence; “let 
us have supper.” 

No seasoning of hunger was required to 
relish the meal, which consisted of hot 
Indian corn-cake, eggs, and tomatoes fried 
in oil and sprinkled with sweet herbs, 
boiled trout from the neighbouring tor- 
rent, and stewed eels floating in a sauce 
that would make the fortune of a Paris or 
London restaurant. This was followed by 
home-made cheese of goat’s milk; and, 
as an accompaniment to the whole, the 
bota was replenished twice from the wine- 
skin. 

When José’s cigarette and my pipe were 
lit, I enquired what ailed Francisca; but 
noticing Petra had re-entered the room, I 
raised my finger to my lips. 

“‘Oh, there is nothing to fear,” observed 
José; “no one here understands a word 
of Castilian. This is her story: 

“Tt is now well-nigh a year ago that I 
received notice of my services being re- 
quired on the frontier, and I was told to 
select a dozen of my best men, as the 
goods were valuable, and the pay would 
be in prcportion. Of all those who 
worked with me, I looked upon Emannel 
Goizueta as my right-hand man. His 
endurance and strength made him re- 
markable, even among his sturdy active 
comrades, and more than once he had led 

a party successfully in my absence. Now, 
although Emanuel was to be married in a 
couple of days, he volunteered to make 
the trip, but desired that Francisca should 
be kept in ignorance. I tried to dissuade 
him, explaining that he no longer belonged 
to himself, and that he should rest satisfied 


with what he had made, and stick to the 
farm, which, seeing his father’s growing 
years, required younger hands to work. 
It was no use arguing with him. He said 
that another couple of hundred reals would 
come in handy to pay the marriage-feast, 
and so he appeared at the place of meet- 
ing with the rest. Well, we were nearing 
a point of comparative safety on the re- 
turn journey, when, at an angle of the 
narrow path, with a precipitous rock on 
one side and a deep wooded hollow on the 
other, we were surprised by a patrol of 
carabineros. The scout in front did his 
best to warn us; but two or three of the 
men lost their heads, and threw the party 
into such confusion that the lads got 
jammed in the small space. Seeing there 
was no possibility of getting off with the 
goods, I shouted for every man to drop his 
paquete and make for the hollow ; the only 
chance of salvation being the undergrowth 
should the carabineros fire, which they 
were almost certain to do; and resistance 
would have been madness, we being un- 
armed and ignorant of their number. The 
order was obeyed with celerity, and away 
we went with a crash through the branches, 
each for himself and Our Lady, and the 
saints for all. Three times I heard the 
summons to halt, as we slid and rolled 
downwards, clutching at the trunks of trees 








on the steep descent to check our headlong 
course. Pang! pang! pang! came a succes- 
sion of shots from out the darkness, fired 
downwards in the direction of our flight, 
aud the next moment I was dashed to 
the ground by a comrade who tripped over 
me. Though partially stunned, 1 quickly 
regained my feet; but the man who had 
caused my fall lay motionless and ap- 
parently senseless, stayed from further 
rolling by a mass of rock. Stooping to 
help him, my hand elutched a shirt soaked 
through with blood. I raised the head, and 
put my ear to the mouth. There was no 
sign of breathing. In another minute I 
was springing after the rest, whom I came 
up with on the bank of a deep and rapid 
torrent. I explained to them that there 
was now no fear, as the carabineros would 
never dare to pursue us down such a steep 
and, for them, impracticable descent, bat 
that they would be content with collecting 
the paquetes, which, after all, was more 
important than the capture of a miserable 
contrabandista. I then asked who was 
missing, as in the darkness of the thick 
growth I had not been able to distinguish 
the features of the fallen man. Emanuel 
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Goizueta was the only one absent. Well, 
we lay perfectly quiet, sending our scout to 
watch the proceedings of the carabineros ; 
and when the sun was already high, he re- 
turned with the information that, after 
pressing a party of labourers, they had 
left, carrying with them the paquetes. 
Accompanied by three men I then 
climbed to the point where Emanuel 
lay, and making a rough stretcher, we 
bore the body to the nearest caseria, and 
placed it on a bullock-cart covered with 
straw. There I dismissed my companions, 
and with the driver followed a series 
of by-paths to the Goizueta farm, which 
we reached late in the afternoon. The 
father was chopping wood at the entrance, 
and I broke the news to him as best I 
could. He listened, and said nothing, 
his face growing ashy pale, and his lips 
trembling; then he strode to the cart, and 
swept away the straw. At that moment 
there was a piercing shriek from above, and 
glancing upwards | saw Francisca at a win- 
dow, gazing horror-stricken at the blood- 
smeared face of her lover: she had come 
to make some final arrangements with 
Emanvel’s mother. For weeks afterwards 
the girl was delirious, and many times at 
the point of death ; now she is as you see 
her, unconscious of those by whom she 
is surrounded, and performing household 
duties mechanically. She will not quit the 
mourning till they dress her for the grave, 
and that will be at no distant date, poor 
child. But enough of this; Francisca has 
already shut herself in her room with her 
melancholy, and there we will leave her in 
peace. Sach incidents are the chances of 
our life; who knows when my turn may 
come? Bah! let us go to the kitchen and 
warm ourselves ; the evenings are growing 
chill up here.” 

The kitchen was a vast apartment, 
opening from the farther extremity of the 
corridor, and lit imperfectly by a log-fire, 
built up on a stone slab in the centre. In 
reality there was no ceiling, a huge cone- 
like funnel, which acted as chimney, 
piercing upwards from the four walls to 
the roof. The members of the family, 
consisting of father, mother, the younger 
daughter Petra, and a couple of stalwart 
youths, were seated round the fitful blaze 
on settles. On the threshold José mentioned 
that Basque was the only language spoken, 
and said [ could use Castilian freely with- 
out fear of being understood; he also 
stated that the old man had been a famous 
contrabandista in his time, and that the 





sons would be of the party on the morrow. 
Allrose as we entered, exclaiming, “ Ongui 
etorri” (welcome); the place of honour 
being offered me by the side of the chief 
of the house. To judge from the boisterous 
merriment which followed José’s appear- 
ance, the sad condition of Francisca did 
not weigh heavily on the family. Petra 
was despatched to seek the guitar, which 
had been brought, as usual, strapped to 
the mule, and also to replenish the bota 
from the unfailing wine-skin. In a few 
minutes José was twanging away to the 
intense delight and admiration of old and 
young, who beat time with their hands; 
now making the instrument literally speak 
of itself, then accompanying a bright 
fandango with couplets in Basque of his 
own invention. 

And so with José’s guitar and singing 
the time passed merrily, till a presence 
came to chill the glow of humour and 
bright fire-light. The door was thrown 
open noiselessly, and in the entrance stood 
Francisca, nun-like, with these words on 
her pale lips: 

“Hush! Emanuel is sleeping; will you 
not come to bed, Petra?” 

The next morning José and I were 
a-foot betimes. It was not that the dis- 
tance to the frontier was very great, but 
rather that the paths were bad, and it was 
imperative that we should reach a point near 
to our destination early in the afternoon, 
so as to admit of a good rest prior to the 
night’s work. There would be no houses 
on the way, so we stocked the bota with 
wine, and carried with usa supply of hard- 
boiled eggs, cheese, and bread; I need 
scarcely say the mule, on this occasion, 
was not of the party. As we struck into 
the forest, and began breasting the first 
ascent, I enquired for the two sons of 
the old contrabandista, who were to join 
the expedition, and was informed by José 
that we should find them at the right 
moment; that the different members of 
the band had their instructions, and would 
take separate paths, striving their best to 
reach the neighbourhood of the rendezvous 
without exciting suspicion or attracting 
notice. All I can say is, if they chose a 
route similar to that we were following— 
of route, really, there was none—they 
would not be likely to fall in with curious 
observers. During the seven hours that 
we were either climbing or descending 
into deep gorges we met but three 
human beings—two charcoal-burners and 
a woodman, who all seemed to be on 
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excellent terms with my companion. 
Daring our journey José gave me some 
information with regard to the working 
of contraband. 

He said that very few of the frontier 
mountaineers were not more or less en- 
gaged in cheating the government, and 
that they had a kind of heroic chant 
in which they extolled the achievements 
of those who had made themselves 
famous, just as in ancient times they 
sang the defeat and death of Roland, at 
the hands of the Vasconian warriors, in 
the Pass of Roncesvalles. He recited 
the opening verse in Basque, and helped 
me to translate it into Castilian. Here is 
the sense: 

Our houses are perched where birds take their 

lofty flight, 

The granite mountain yields but little corn ; 

Those in the plains live by plough and harrow, 

We by our cunning ways and ofttimes deeds of 

valour. 

They declare that Providence has placed 
them on a frontier line; that France pro- 
duces much of which they stand in need, 
and which a prohibitory tariff prevents 
them and others indulging in, and all this 
unjustly, that certain producers may grow 
fat while they grow lean. This, of course, 
is the mountaineer’s argument. He does 
not understand protection for the manu- 
factures of his own nation, and only sees 
in the government exactions a tyrannical 
system of extortion. 

At regular seasons dealers from the 
towns of the north-western provinces cross 
the Pyrenees to make their purchases, 
usually in Bayonne. As José put it, we 
will suppose that half-a-dozen of them 
invest in goods to the extent of sixty 
thousand francs, and that they come to a 
common understanding as .to the means 
of getting them, duty free, into Spain. 
This being the case, they seek an agent of 
the mountaineers who has his residence in 
Bayonne, and arrange with him the sum 
to be paid for this purpose. The stipulated 
amount is invariably handed over in 
advance, as the contrabandistas are strictly 
honourable in what the government con- 
siders their dishonest proceedings, and do 
their best to get the goods through. They 
would not undertake the work if payment 
was simply to depend on success. Terms 
having been come to, the agent has the 
merchandise transported to a preconcerted 
point on the frontier, and made up into 
paquetes weighing about sixty pounds 
each. Sometimes, if the goods are of 
great value, it is thought worth while to 











bribe the officer commanding the carabi- 
neers of the district, and if such is the 
case, a given route is left open on a given 
night. Supposing no arrangement of this 
kind to have been made, and that the 
paqueteros are surprised, they make every 
effort to escape with their burthens, timely 
notice being usually given by a young lad 
who goes in front as scout. Should they, 
however, be hard pressed, they will, if the 
enemy be weak, show fight with their 
spike-tipped staves, or if there be no chance 
of vanquishing or getting off with the 
plunder, they, as described in the incident 
of Emanuel Goizueta’s death, slip the 
paquetes from their shoulders, and throw 
themselves down some steep slope into the 


darkness, where their adversaries hesitate | 


to follow. In this latter case the cara- 
bineros reap a good harvest, as the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the goods, after 
the duty has been deducted, go to the 
men who make the capture, two-fifths 
being set aside for the officers of the 
battalion to which they belong. Finally, 
José told me that he would receive fifty 
frances for his night’s work, and his men 
twenty each; that is, providing they were 
neither captured nor shot. It may readily 
be imagined that no end of strong, active 
young fellows are forthcoming for such 
pay as this; good daily wages in Spain, 
for ordinary labourers, never exceeding 
two shillings of our money. 

As we neared the spot at which we were 
to rest, José drew my attention at different 
points, where the forest cleared slightly, 
to the look-out nests of the carabineros, 
built in the loftiest trees sarmounting tho 
frontier ridge. Our path had been chosen 
with a view to avoiding the notice of 
these videttes, and having approached to 
within five hundred yards of the line of 
demarcation separating the two countries, 
we came to a halt in a deep rocky dell 
on the side of the mountain, so overgrown 
and fringed with trees that the bright 
autumn sun but pierced the gloom here 
and there with a fitful shaft of light. 
Our advent to this solitude startled a 
boar, which rushed hastily off through 
the undergrowth, leaving us in quiet 
possession of his retreat. Fortunately 
a spring trickled out from beneath a 
moss-grown rock, and in this we steeped 
the bota to freshen the wine, and then 
producing the bread, cheese, and eggs, 
we made a hearty meal, took a digestive 
smoke, and stretched ourselves to sleep 
and rest. 
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I was awakened by José shaking me, and 
sitting up, I found that evening was fast 
closing into night; indeed, the hollow in 
which wo lay was all but wrapped in 
darkness. 

“Now, senor,” exclaimed José, “we 
must be moving, and may Our Lady and 
the saints favour us. But first we will 
share the remnant of our dinner, and 
finish the contents of the bota, which 
when emptied I beg you will hang to your 
waist-scarf.” 

The supper, if so it may be called, was 
soon disposed of, and we groped our way 
from out the dell, and made direct for the 
ridge. I should mention here that José 
had provided me on starting with a five- 
foot spiked staff, similar to his own, which 
was used as a help in climbing, and served 
to prevent slipping when descending 
steep paths. Our feet-coverings were 
alpargatas, or canvas shoes with hempen 
soles, noiseless on the march. As I fol- 
lowed as best I could the springy stride 
of my companion, he turned, and in an 
undertone told me to step cautiously, as 
a loosened stone sent rattling down a 
slope would be sufficient to bring us to 
grief. Topping and crossing the ridge 
we commenced a steep descent, and again 
turning, José whispered that we were 
now in France. In the darkness I failed 
to distinguish any track, and we seemed 
to wind in a most puzzling manner 
amidst the trees, though my companion 
never hesitated, but worked his way down- 
wards with apparent confidence. In about 
a quarter of an hour we came upon the 
huge trunk of a fallen oak, which lay 
across the face of a towering mass of rock. 
José here halted, and touching my arm, 
said : 

“This is the spot.” 

He then moved round the trunk, and 
stooping, passed under a jutting ledge of 
granite. I followed him closely. With 
his staff he swept away some bracken 
and leaves, and there beneath lay the 
paquetes. Stepping out to the fallen 
trunk, José then imitated in the most 
astonishing manner the whooping of an 
owl, repeated three times, at intervals of 
about a minute, and in various cadences, 
as though the bird was moving among the 
overhanging’ branches. In a very few 
seconds I became conscious that there was 
life amidst the thick undergrowth, and 
from out the darkness, and from different 
directions, stepped figure after figure. In 
five minutes were grouped in front of the 





fallen trunk nine men and a young lad; 
the latter of whom, joining José, assisted in 
passing out the paquetes. No time was lost. 
The contrabandistas produced from their 
waist-scarves a broad strap of leather, the 
ends of which were fastened to the cords 
at the back of the paquetes; and then, 
the burthen being raised to lay on the 
shoulders, the strap was passed forwards 
across the forehead to give additional 
support and purchase-power. The men 
wore mostly a tight-fitting worsted jacket, 
made in the form of an elastic under- 
shirt, a blue sash, and dark linen trowsers 
rolled to the knee, and alpargatas, such as 
I have described ; all were furnished with 
the spiked staff. The tenth paquete José 
raised to his own shoulders, and giving 
instructions to the lad, who was to act as 
scout, the latter darted forward to take up 
a@ position in advance ; and then, José lead- 
ing, followed by me, we started in single 
file for the frontier ridge. Not a word 
had been spoken during the preparations, 
and I noticed that every man crossed him- 
self as we commenced the ascent. The 
first climb lasted about three-quarters of 
an hour, and as we neared the ridge the 
heavy breathing of the bearers, though 
they sought to suppress the bellows-like 
sound from the lungs, was exceedingly 
painful to listen to. Unladen I found it 
hard-going enough, and I do not think 
I could have done a hundred yards 
handicapped with sixty additional pounds. 
Crossing the ridge would be the first 
dangerous point—not that the look-out 
nests were occupied at night, but a cordon 
of carabineros, established as sentries, 
passed at intervals the distance dividing 
the posts. Pausing close to the summit 
we waited till our scout should give a 
signal of the way being clear, and after 
about ten minutes we heard the hooting 
of an owl (it was the lad), and pressing 
rapidly forward we crossed the frontier. 
line, and planged downwards into the thick 
forest which clothed the Spanish slopes. 
The night was just such an one as favoured 
contraband enterprise. Not a star shone 
forth to illumine the almost impenetrable 
darkness, and I marvelled at the way the 
indistinct figure in front of me sped 
onwards with confident step, avoiding 
the trees, and apparently placing his foot 
with certainty on the fixed rock or loosened 
boulders. As for me, I stumbled and 
slipped down the steep descent, butting 
gnarled trunks and striking my head 
against lower branches; and had I not 
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have been provided with the spiked staff, 
with which I was continually staying my 
erratic progress, I must inevitably have 
cannoned on to José, and possibly brought 
him and all the party to serious grief. 
The slightest confusion in our column, 
with the accompanying noise, would 
probably have brought the carabineros 
down upon us. The descent occupied 
nearly an hour and a half, and in the ravine, 
at the foot of the next mountain, we found 
the scout awaiting us. There were two 
tracks, and he had halted for instructions. 
To me the pause was most gratefal—what 
must it have been to the laden contraban- 
distas, who leant back against the trees 
and rocks, seeking to ease the weight of 
their burthens, and literally gasping for 
breath? José was not long making up 
his mind as to the path he would take. 
He decided for the best and shortest, 
though most dangerous, as it was impera- 
tive we should reach San Gregorio before 
dawn, 

If the route we now took were the more 
practicable of the two, I should judge the 
other to have been impassable to anything 
but a chamois. It was a narrow cutting 
up the wooded face of the mountain, and 
might in winter have formed the bed of 
a torrent. Angular pieces of granite, 
treacherously loose, slipped with one at 
nearly every step, and huge blocks, from 
three to four feet in height, had to be 
turned or climbed over. Upwards we 
toiled, the breathing of the men becoming 
so laboured that I expected every minute 
they would give in. But no; they 
attacked steadily the—in places—almost 
perpendicular path, and there seemed to 
be no question of resting. Suddenly the 
scout doubled back, and in low hurried 
tones informed José that the cara- 
bineros were descending the track some 
two hundred yards distant. 

“ Run down the line, and tell each man 
to climb the left bank, creep into the 
undergrowth, slip his paquete, and lie as 
near the ground as he can, and mind not 
a breath must be heard. Caballero, follow 
me.” 

In a few seconds José’s orders had 
been obeyed, and the scout was crouch- 
ing by the side of his chief in readiness 
to carry out further instructions. My in- 
voluntary couch was a most unpleasant, 
not to say painful one, for it consisted 
almost entirely of furze, and my hands and 
face were bleeding. There was, however, 
no other remedy but to lie still and bear it. 





Scarcely had we concealed ourselves 
when half running, half leaping steps were 
heard, and amidst a clatter of rolling 
boulders, two men apparently came to a 
dead stop in front of our position. 

“T could have sworn to something 
moving,” exclaimed a voice. 

“ And I too,” replied another; “ but it 
might have been an animal; though the 
sergeant, when he told us to follow was 
confident as to its being a man. Caspita ! 
I believe I’ve broken my toe against the 
cursed rocks. Let us wait till the others 
come up; everything is quiet now, and 
it’s useless barking one’s shins racing 
down this demonio of a track.” 

In a minute or so other footsteps were 
heard, and the two first were joined by the 
sergeant and possibly a couple of others. 

“ Not a sound is to be heard,” said the 
voice which had just spoken; “I am pretty 
certain it was some animal we started, 
for there are any quantity of corzos about 
here.” 

“Voto al demonio,” exclaimed grufily 
he who was evidently the sergeant. “To 
my mind it was a corzo on two legs; 
but there, let us sit down and roll a 
cigarette.” 

This was an anxious moment for the 
contrabandistas, and, for that matter, for 
me also. Should the suppression of natural 
breathing check the free action of the 
inflated lungs, thereby causing anyone of 
us to cough, there was little doubt as to 
what the result would be. To a dead 
certainty the carabineros would fire into 
our midst before summoning the party to 
surrender, by way of striking terror, and 
it was also evident they were much too 
strong for José to dream of making a 
struggle. Thus our fate hung upon the 
chance of the slightest sound escaping 
from our place of concealment; and I 
began to reflect on the probable effects 
of a bullet, and to picture myself led 
bound into Pampeluna as a companion of 
smugglers. 

There was the snapping of matches 
and a glare, followed by an interval of 
silence, as though the smokers were 
luxuriously enjoying their cigarettes. 

“May Satan and all his imps take our 
lack. Here is the second night we have 
been patrolling this accursed path, and for 
nothing. Are you certain, Pedro, you 
understood the Frenchman ? ” 

“Si, senor; he said a party would pass 
in this direction, and gave either last night 
or to-night.” 
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“Bat, sergeant,” exclaimed an additional 
voice, “this is not the only path. Down 
in the ravine there is another track, branch- 
ing to the left, and much more difficult. 
It’s my belief the chicos would be more 
likely to take that.” 

“‘Caspita! why was not this mentioned 
before? We will go down and cover both 
the routes, and that without further loss 
of time. Forward.” 

There was the clang of rifles being 
thrown on to shoulders, a clattering of 
loose stones, some dull heavy footfalls, 
which gradually ceased to be heard, and 
then silence. 

Very nearly five minutes had passed 
when José rose to his feet, and in fervent, 
subdued tone exclaimed : 

“Now, may the Virgin and saints be 
thanked, we are safe. ‘Tell the lads to be 
stirring, Juan. We have probably a free 
road open, caballero, and we must get over 
it quickly before it is again likely to be 
blocked. May Satan have that Frenchman, 
whoever he may be.” 

Suffice it to say we met with no other 
difficulty beyond the fearfully trying track, 
and reached San Gregorio between three 
and four in the morning. There the 
p2quetes were stowed away till a chance 
should offer of getting them to their various 
destinations, for which additional work 
José and his men would receive extra 
remuneration. For my part I had seen 
enough, and after a few hours’ rest I made 
for my home, thoroughly satisfied with my 
experience of contraband in the Pyrenees. 





THE CURSE OF THE CROWS. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 





From time, which it is a pardonable 
exaggeration to call “ immemorial,” Hylton 
Manor had belonged to the Dales, and the 
Dales had belonged to the untitled squire- 
archy of England. The fine old place, 
remarkable for its rich pasture, its re- 
nowned trout stream, and its noble timber, 
stretched up and down hill in picturesque 
fashion on the borders of the counties 
of Devon and Dorset, so that the Dales 
were entitled to a double allowance of 
that local pride which is so marked a 
feature in the character of Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire people, for Hylton Manor 
might claim to belong to both. The old 
mansion, which had undergone many 





alterations and additions, was admirably 
situated on the side of a hill, with a 
thickly wooded background ; and the long 
range of windows in its widely spreading 
front overlooked the beautiful coast, with 
its brown and golden headlands, and the 
sweep of sea on whose far verge lies the 
dusky line pointed out to travellers in 
those parts as Portland Island. 

Passers-by the steep winding road that 
bounded Hylton Manor on the southern 
side, and led to the coast, rarely failed 
to notice the extent and richness of the 
Hylton woods, and to remark the solemn 
concert of resonant cawing which at morn- 
ing and evening broke the stillness, making 
a harsh, austere, yet pleasant music, fami- 
liar to all the country round. A superb 
rookery was one of the chief features, and 
a traditionary boast, of Hylton Manor. It 
was no mere accidental assemblage of nests 
in a corner of a plantation, but a vast 
settlement of consequential and busy birds 
in a double avenue of forest trees, the 
youngest of over a century’s growth, with 
a wide green glade between their ranged 
stems, and good store of bracken about 
their deep-struck roots. ‘The Crow’s 
Colony” was a well-known landmark in 
that border region, for the double avenue 
of great elms formed the outermost edge 
of the Hylton woods, and defined the sharp 
shoulder of the Hench, as the hill was 
called. On days when the winds were 
loosed far away at sea, there would be a 
broad hint of their doings in the tell-tale 
swaying of the tree-tops, with their fan- 
tastic freight of nests, looking like gigantic 
crotchets and quavers drawn on the air 
for music-paper. 

It was in the famous time when the 
English were fighting the French, and 
when that fact abroad and war prices at 
home were doing great things for Eng- 
land, that the Dales of Hylton first came 
to be represented by a widower and his 
only son. Walter Dale’s wife died in 
giving birth to a boy, who grew up a 
proud, handsome, hard-to-manage lad, with 
a face like his mother’s, and a temper 
unlike that of the Dales, at least of later 
days. People talked indeed of a certain 
“Black Squire,” who had left a terrible 
reputation for masterfulness and dare- 
devildom behind him, half a century 
before, and they hinted that young David 
had a “bad drop” in him, mysteriously 
inherited from this ill-famed ancestor; 
but they did not dislike young David, de- 
spite his haughtiness and waywardness, 
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and they admired the son as much as they 
pitied the father when David Dale struck 
out an unexpected path in life for himself, 
and departed widely from the ways of the 
Dales, as peaceful a race as had ever con- 
fined its energies to home-farming and fox- 
hunting. The youth, half-educated and 
- wholly “spoiled” by his father, took the 
infection of the war-fever strongly; and 
deaf to all considerations except his own 
desires, insensible to his father’s reluctance 
and loneliness, he insisted on joining the 
army then fighting the French. Nothing 
was easier in those days, and David Dale 
had his wish. He proved to be a brave 
and capable officer, although he would 
have been puzzled to “pass” had the 
present system existed in his time; and 
the squire had all the satisfaction he 
could derive from his son’s distinction 
to compensate, so far as it might, for 
the solitude in which his own life drew to 
its close. 

When the “Corsican ogre” had been 
safely bestowed at St. Helena with only his 
own heart to eat, David Dale came home, 
with the rank of a lieutenant-colonel and 
an ugly scar across his bronzed forehead, 
the trace of a sabre-cut which had nearly 
killed him. Walter Dale had been tran- 
quilly gathered to his fathers some time 
before; and Hylton Manor, though duly 
swept and garnished, had but a cold and 
lonely welcome, the neighbourhood thought, 
to offer to the gallant soldier who was now 
“the squire.” There had never been a 
Dale master there but he had been known 
as “the squire ;” was this one to be “ the 
colonel” instead? Peaceful spirits, who 
did not hold with war and its glories, 
were inclined to think that both Devon- 
shire and Dorsetshire would be affronted 
by the abandonment of the old familiar 
appellation. 

The colonel arrived, and there was a 
pleasant amount of mild sensation on the 
occasion among those who had known him 
formerly and those who were strangers 
to him. Handsome, notwithstanding the 
scar; agreeable, despite a certain peremp- 
toriness of manner, excusable perhaps in a 
military man with the habit of command ; 
and with undeniable distinction of address, 
Colonel Dale won golden opinions, which 
retained all their burnish until the sur- 
prising announcement that he had a wife 
‘“‘in foreign parts,” and was going back 
thither to bring her home after he had 
arranged everything at Hylton to his 
liking, threw the neighbourhood into a 





state of mind little short of dismay. The 
colonel married! and towhom? Whence 
came she? Who was she? To these 
questions—which, indeed, were only asked 
by ignorant persons of others as ignorant 
as themselves, for none would have ven- 
tured to put them to David Dale—no 
answer could be obtained ; and the curious 
had to “burst in ignorance” until the 
squire of Hylton returned, bringing with 
him the dame. Her arrival excited a 
greater amount of curiosity than had flut- 
tered the dovecots of that peaceful border- 
district for immemorial time. There were 
people who said there had not been such a 
commotion since Monmouth’s days, but 
that was probably an exaggeration due to 
local enthusiasm. 

She was not “Devonshire,” that was 
certain; that she was not “ Dorsetshire,” 
was also clear; but that the new Mrs. 
Dale of Hylton was not even English was 
a severe blow—more severe, if possible, 
than the first. A foreigner, who could 
only speak a few words of her husband’s 
language; who was unaccompanied by 
any member of her own family; and 
concerning whom it was impossible to 
ascertain anything except that she was 
beautiful and young; such was the wife 
whom David Dale had brought to Hylton. 
Her name was Zillah, and that, too, was 
not satisfactory, although it was speedily 
evident that David Dale’s “ foreigneering ” 
wife was not a Jewess, for she was duly 
seen at the old parish church. There 
were not wanting some to remark that 
she might be worse than a Jewess— 
mayhap a Papist, who had got leave to go 
to church jut to blind people; but this 
supposition was rejected as too monstrously 
uncharitable. The new-comer to Hylton 
Manor was indeed beautiful, with a kind of 
beauty utterly unlike that of the fair women 
of Devon and Dorset, with their mild limpid 
brown eyes, their peach-like cheeks, and 
nut-brown hair. Zillah Dale was tall, 
slender, supple of figure, swift of move- 
ment; her eyes were large, black, and 
brilliant as the peerless eyes of the hawk, 
with lashes and brows like fine dark fur; 
and her skin, though clear and tinged with 
a rich hue of health, was dusky, as befitted 
a@ woman from a southern clime. They 
were a handsome couple—David Dale and 
his foreign wife; he with his martial air 
and bronzed features, and she with her 
beautiful face and something in her look 
and manner that wasfullofcharm. It was 
soon said that her ways were strange, and 
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that she cared for none of the peaceful 
pursuits in which the former ladies of 
Hylton Manor had been content to pass 
their uneventful lives. She played, after a 
fitful and passionate fashion, on a strange 
musical instrument of the guitar kind, 
and she rambled about the gardens and 
the woods, making friends with the birds 
and with animals of all sorts, wild and 
domestic. But she read no sound English 
books, and she did no plain English needle- 
work; she made but few visits, and on 
those rare occasions her husband accom- 
panied her, and he would talk for her, 
apologising for her imperfect English, 
which never seemed to make any progress ; 
while the parties at Hylton Manor, after 
the first formal gatherings which esta- 
blished the fact of tho colonel’s return and 
the recognition of his place in the county 
society, were entirely gentlemen’s parties, 
Mrs. Dale not appearing at all. No rela- 
tion or friend of the beautiful young 
mistress of Hylton Manor came thither; 
and, what was even more strange, no 
letter addressed to Mrs. Dale ever reached 
Hylton Manor, nor was she ever seen to 
write one. This singular state of isolation 
for one so young and so lovely, was ex- 
plicable only on one of two suppositions ; 
either that Mrs. Dale’s marriage had been 
displeasing to her relatives, and had led to 
their estrangement from her, or that her 
former station had been so inferior to that 
of her husband that a total separation 
between herself and her family was a con- 
dition of her elevation to the rank of the 
squire’s wife. Which cf the two was the 
correct solution nobody was likely to dis- 
cover, for no man practised the art of 
keeping his affairs to himself more strictly 
than did Colonel Dale of Hylton. Disci- 
pline, almost military in its stringency, 
reigned at the Manor; and people asked 
themselves what had become of the wild 
wilfulness of David Dale’s boyhood—a 
wild wilfulness which had had its charm, 
for he had been more popular in those days 
than he was now, when there was added 
to his inherited importance the prestige of 
well-earned distinction in his profession 
of arms. 

There was just one element in the 
life of Hylton Manor beyond the reach 
of David Dale’s will, and beyond the 
control of his iron system. That element 
was the unquiet spirit of the beautiful 
woman whom he had married, in the in- 
fatuation of a passion, fierce as all his 
passions were, and destined to be short- 





lived. The marriage was of older date 
by a year than it was supposed to be, and 
the first fervour of love, which had no 
nobler source than the spell that the 
girl’s strange and exquisite beauty ex- 
ercised, had begun to wane before the 
experiment of bringing a Spanish gipsy 
to fill the place of an English matron had 
to be made. Zillah was endowed with ex- 
traordinary intelligence, and she loved the 
handsome Englishman who had wooed 
and won her from her people with all 
the strength and fire of her nature, but 
without the slightest sense of inferiority 
or obligation, without the very smallest 
touch of humility or subjection. That 
she must leave her own people, and learn 
other ways than theirs, she knew, and 
consented to; but that her people were 
inferiors, and the other ways were better, 
she did not know, and would not believe. 
She never tried to entertain any such 
idea; and when she found that among 
the lessons of her new estate that of abso- 
lute silence respecting her origin was to 
be learned, a thrill of contempt passed 
through her. She knew now that her 
husband was ashamed of her—ashamed 
of her whose people held her lowered by 
her departure from among them, tainted 
by the union which he considered so much 
above her; for Zillah came of the real, 
grand old Romany race, and knew nothing 
of the degradation into which gipsy life 
had fallen in England. 

Theirs had been a short courtship, a 
hurried marriage, a brief honeymoon; 
and David Dale had provided for his 
young wife’s instruction in certain super- 
ficial matters of speech and bearing, of 
attire and demeanour—which all came eas 
to her quickness and her taste, while both 
were aided by the acquiescence of love— 
before he was compelled, by the conclusion 
of the war, to bring her to England. This, 
however, he had to do; and she instantly 
perceived ‘his reluctance, but suffered the 
pang in silence, which proved how much 
she had profited by the short period of 
instruction she had undergone. 

The hard conditions of total severance 
from all communication with her people 
were then made, and here Zillah, still im- 
perfectly comprehending her husband’s 
views, found herself in hopeless conflict 
with his resolution. There was a girl of 
her own age—not her sister in blood, but 
of her race, and bound to her by the 
strongest love and fidelity—and Zillah en- 
treated David Dale to let Isolda go with 
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her to England. She would be to her 
what the English ladies called a servant, 
Zillah said, and would keep the secret of 
the origin of David’s wife, and of her own, 
with a faithfulness which was nothing 
strange or difficult to their people. But 
Colonel Dale was not to be persuaded; he 
put aside her prayer with scornful im- 
patience, and muttered to himself wrath- 
fully, “She will never understand!” Then 
sternly telling her she must be satisfied 
with him for company, and attendants of 
his providing, he bade her get her part- 
ing with Isolda over without delay, and 
make her friend understand that it was 
final. 

That parting interview was a strange 
one. Isolda took off her finger a clumsy 
ring of silver, and made shift to scratch 
upon it the word “ Isolda” with the point 
of a bodkin which she wore in her rich 
dark hair. She hung the ring on a red 
ribbon round Zillah’s neck. ‘‘ Hide it,” 
she said; “it is too common and too poor 
to be worn upon your hand, with all those 
fine things that shine there. But bear this 
in mind, oh, my heart; there are gipsies 
everywhere, in every country; and though 
you have gone out from us, we are still 
your people, and always one people. I 
shall see you no more, and you are going 
to be a rich, great lady; but you are still 
ours, and your cause is our cause, your 
wrongs are our wrongs. In that country 
where you are going are many of us, and 
they shall all know where you are, and 
how it is with you. Nu; you need not 
fear: your proud husband’s will shall be 
obeyed. You shall never see the face of 
one of our race, or hear a word of our 
language, unless you need us, and then 
you shall not lack the help-of your own 
people. Aye! you think that cannot be, 
mayhap; but it will not harm yon, all alone 
in a@ strange country, with a stranger, to 
know where there are friends. When you 
have been a short time at the ‘new home 
your husband is taking you to, you will 
receive a message—never mind how; you 
krow our ways, and that we are not to be 
baffled—and it will be the name of the 
nearest place at which our people are to 
be found. The rest is simple. If ever you 
are in trouble, and need their help; if ever 
you are wronged, and want an avenger; 
if ever you are weary, and want rescue; 
send the ring that now lies in your 
bosom to that place, to the camp of our 
people, and you will not lack help, or 
vengeance, or rescue, long. Be it years 





hence, no matter; they will know and 
obey the token of Isolda, whom none can 
ever tempt away from her own people, now 
that I may not share your banishment, 
my heart, and your prison.” 

Then the gipsy-girl clasped the beau- 
tiful young wife in her arms, suddenly 
loosed her, and left her without another 
word. 

From a man’s beginning to find out 
that he has not done a very wise thing in 
marrying the particular individual whom 
he has married, to his cursing himself for 
a fool, and rendering his wife’s life a 
burthen grievous to be borne, the interval 
is seldom a long one. In the case of 
David Dale it was even unusually short; 
for he was, although incapable of a dis- 
honourable act, technically so-called, a 
man of no sound principles, extremely 
selfish, as his marriage proved—albeit 
he regarded it as a lofty deed of honour 
and condescension—and of a tyrannical 
temper. 

The general curiosity and interest con- 
cerning the household at Hylton Manor 
had hardly subsided ere all the bitterness 
of disappointment and disenchantment 
reigned there. David Dale had had his 
way. His wife was utterly parted from 
her own people, and she had taken her 
place at least without the slightest offence 
among his; but she was no more like an 
English lady than she had been ‘ when 
he fell in love with her, and married her 
just as she was,” as Zillah haughtily re- 
minded him. She had pleased him too 
easily then; she could please him too little | 
now; and her spirit rebelled against the 
injustice of this, and she soon came to 
scorn herself and him equally for the 
poverty and the worthlessness of the 
sentiment which had brought them to- 
gether. The wife was an impulsive and 
uneducated creature, but she was nobler 
far than the husband, whose distinc- 
tion was a matter of surface refinement, 
just as hsi bravery was a matter of tem- 
perament, and she had a capacity of 
devotedness in her of which he had no 
comprehension. 

Zillah’s life was dull, even according to 
the ordinary course of life of English 
country places in the early years of the 
present century, for the domestic avo- 
cations which sufficed to other women 
were impenetrable mysteries to her. A 
housekeeper saw to the preparation of 
good dinners, which Colonel Dale and his 
guests appreciated in a way which was 
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amazing and disgusting to the Spanish girl, 
who ate bread and fruit, and drank water ; 
and well-drilled servants made the Manor 
House all it onght to be to the eyes of 
observers. Before very long it became an 
abode of utter weariness and distaste to the 
young so-called mistress of it, a place in 
which her soul sickened, and she rebelled 
against her fate. There were books, but 
she could not read them; horses, but she 
did not care either to ride or drive them ; 
flower-gardens, which had no charm for 
her. She did not love the pale English 
blossoms ; she would have given all the 
blooms that adorned the terraces on which 
her windows opened for one of the brown 
hillsides of Spain, or a grove of its dull 
y olive-trees. Only in the woods 
did Zillah take any delight. She would 
ramble about in them for hours, alone, 
and seemingly content, even in the worst 
weather, for to considerations of that kind 
she was entirely indifferent, and not even 
her husband’s remonstrances and reproofs 
could break her of her wandering ways, or 
make her conform to ordinary customs in 
her outgoings and incomings. He did not 
want her to be with him, that was not to 
be gainsaid; then she would do as she 
liked, and she liked to be out of doors 
almost always, and to sleep as much as pos- 
sible when she was in the house. She loved 
the woods, and especially the far-stretch- 
ing copse which bounded the estate, with 
its double avenue of great elms—from 
under whose spreading branches she might 
look out at the shining sea—and its nume- 
rous colony of cawing and wheeling rooks 
in the tree-tops. The birds were an un- 
failing source of interest to Zillah; she 
would watch their coming and going, 
follow their flight with longing eyes, and 
lie in the grass with her arms under her 
head, looking up at the swaying nests, 
while the lights shifted upon and slanted 
through the leaves and stems of the great 
trees. In stormy weather she loved the 
woods best; the wild voices of the wind 
had music in them to her troubled heart, 
and filled her with fancies of the spaces 
through which it had travelled, and the 
once familiar lands over which it had 
swept. At such times the hours would 
ass over her almost unfelt, and something 
like the old lost sense of youth and freedom 
would return to her, and recall the fast 
waning beauty to her face; for Zillah’s 
beauty was waning, its freshness, its 
vividness, its vigour were declining. The 
few persons who saw her noticed this, 





but said she would be all right and as 
pretty as ever when her child was born. 
She was too much alone, and it was rather 
a shame that Colonel Dale should neglect 
her so very palpably; but then those foreign 
marriages never did and never would 
answer, and there was no use in looking 
for exceptions to such cases. 

Isolda kept her word. Six months after 
Colonel Dale brought his wife to Hylton 
Manor, as Zillah was walking one day in 
the wood, keeping the green path between 
the double avenue of elms, she heard a 
rustling in one of the trees, and look- 
ing up, saw a small boy perched upon a 
sturdy branch, as fearlessly and as securely 
as a squirrel. The urchin peered at her 
curiously for a moment with bright twink- 
ling black eyes, the next he scrambled 
down the trunk of the tree, pulled off his 
fur cap, took a folded paper out of the 
lining, placed it in Zillah’s hand, and 
bounded away, being hidden in a few 
moments among the underwood. Zillah 
smoothed out the paper, and read these 
words: “ Pharold, Rousdon.” 

Though the fabric of Zillah’s love and 
trust had received some rude shocks before 
she had lived six months at Hylton, it was 
not yet overthrown, and beyond the assur- 
ance that her friend had neither ceased to 
think of her nor changed her estimate of 
the value of the seeming splendid destiny 
that had befallen the gipsy girl, this com- 
munication from the outside world did not 
for some time greatly affect her. She was 
still loyal to the husband who was more 
and more disloyal to her as the days went 
by, and when she drove out she avoided 
the neighbourhood of Rousdon. Noteven 
when Colonei Dale left her for several 
weeks alonv, during which time the 
tongues in the district wagged pretty 
freely respecting his doings in London— 
then a great way off—did Zillah, though 
her heart was sore and the fierce anger of 
a slighted woman burned within her, break 
her promise to him or make any sign to 
those from whom she might have had 
tidings for which she began to yearn 
strangely. But Colonel Dale returned, 
and thenceforward Zillah deceived herself 
no longer with any notions of happiness; 
with any hope that the irksomeness of an 
existence, whose exterior conditions were 
detestable to her wild and simple nature, 
was to be tempered by the fond flatteries 
of love. No training in the ways of the 
world, no observation, no experience, could 
have taught her the truth more readily and 
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entirely than did her untutored instinct. 
She had outlived his liking, and the chain 
which he had fastened on himself at the 
bidding of a selfish passion galled him 
sorely. The scruples which might have 
restrained his temper in the case of a 
woman whom he must have at least re- 
garded as his social equal had no place in 
David Dale’s mind with respect to Zillah. 
He cursed the folly which had made her 
his wife, and cursed herself just as freely. 
The “bad drop” showed itself ; the “ Black 
Squire” lived again in his harsh and 
violent descendant; and the very persons 
of their acquaintance who had had most 
to say concerning the unfitness of the 
mistress of Hylton Manor for that dignity, 
were scandalised by the stories which 
began to be told of the coarse contempt 
and disregard with which the beautiful 
young wife was treated; of the frequent 
quarrels, and the altogether indecorous 
life of Hylton Manor; stories which were 
the more to be regretted that in that house 
of discord an heir to the long-descended 
lands of Hylton was to see the light before 
the close of the summer. 

This was in one sense an exasperation 
of Colonel Dale’s sense of his own folly, 
while he was not indifferent to the prospect 
which perhaps no man ever did regard with 
indifference, that of beholding his own 
child, who was to fill his place, and keep out 
strangers. The contention in his feelings 
on this subject only exasperated his wicked 
temper, and rendered him more harsh and 
unfeeling to the poor young wife, who had 
to look forward to her time of trial without 
the alleviation of any friendly or familiar 
presence. That time was not, however, 
destined to arrive under the anticipated 
circumstances. Of late, another element 
in the wild nature of Zillah had been 
aroused; she had begun to suspect that 
she had not only lost her place in her 
husband’s heart, but that another had 
usurped it. She felt sure that she had 
a rival, and the demon of jealousy took 
possession of her. Her husband would be 
hoping that she might die, so that he 
should be rid of her; free to put another, 
a “lady,” in her place; that fair, mild, 
blue-eyed English girl, whom he followed 
with his eyes whenever they were in each 
other’s company, and of whom she had 
overheard the rector’s wife say to a third 
person : “If Colonel Dale had but married 
Helen Rushton, indeed, everyone would 
have been content.” The third person 
remarked, in reply, with a smile which 





sent the angry blood surging into Zillah’s 
cheeks : “ And Colonel Dale the most con- 
tent of all, judging from appearances.” 
The speakers had no notion that Zillah 
could hear or, hearing, understand them, 
for she never seemed to make any pro- 
gress in the English tongue, and her 
disinclination to society was imputed to 
her consciousness of her deficiency in that 
respect. 

After that occasion she was not seen 
again in the society of the neighbour- 
hood, and in her solitary and unhappy 
home, torn by the fresh anguish of 
jealousy, her ways grew stranger than 
ever. It might be that she should die, 
and leave her child to the mercy of the 
woman who would certainly be put in her 
place—the child of the gipsy, whom the 
gentleman had been fool enough to marry 
(as that “ gentleman” was so ready to tell 
her)—to the mercy of the cold, scrutinising 
“lady,” who seemed hardly to be aware of 
herexistence, while she treated Colonel Dale 
like a superior being. To her mercy and 
that of a father who could not love the 
child, being tired and ashamed of its 
mother; who would ill-treat it, perhaps— 
did he not ill-treat all who were in his 
power ?—perhaps in time to come make it 
serve the children of the other woman, 
and set their feet upon its neck. Brood- 
ing over thoughts like these, and quite 
ignorant of what the rights of her child 
would be, Zillah conjured up in her wild 
imagination a terrible future for the un- 
born infant, and there occurred a quarrel 
between herself and her husband which 
put the climax to her jealous dread. This 
quarrel had no special origin; a fit of her 
oddity or obstinacy, anything or nothing 
would suffice in their respective moods; 
but it assumed a special character—for 
David Dale, in the torrent of his temper, 
taunted Zillah with his power over her in 
regard to the child, and told her that she 
should not have the rearing of it; the heir 
of his name and his fortune should be 
brought up by someone as unlike her as 
possible, Probably he did not mean much 
of what he said, but he was a good deal 
surprised and puzzled by the effect of it. 
Not for a moment did Zillah oppose to his 
taunting violence the scornful dauntless- 
ness which sometimes drove him nearly 
mad with anger; she neither reproached, 
braved, nor answered him; but, as she 
stood before him, her hands tightly clasped 
together, and her head up, the keen 
hawk’s eyes suddenly drooped, the rich 
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red blood forsook her cheeks, and an 
ashen paleness overspread her face; a 
shudder passed over her, and, with a 
gasp, as if cold water had been flung in 
her face, she turned away and left him. 
They did not meet again for several 
hours, and then Zillah was perfectly 
composed, and though exceedingly pale, 
she denied being ill when Colonel Dale, 
who, perhaps, was a little ashamed of 
his recent conduct, enquired whether she 
Was 80. 

He would have been considerably asto- 
nished had he known in what manner 
his wife had employed the interval. On 
leaving him she had dressed herself for a 
walk, and taken her way to the woods; 
but after she had paced a few times up 
and down the green glade between the 
elms, she seated herself at the foot of one 
of the great trees—the young birds of the 
year were in the nests up skyward—and 
fell a thinking, her teeth set firmly, and 
her keen black eyes looking far before her, 
full of purpose. Half an hour passed thus, 
and then she rose, and walked away 
through the wood towards a small gate in 
the boundary-wall, of which she carried 
the key. Having passed through the gate 
she paused, and looked up and down. No 
one was in sight, and she crossed the road, 
and took her way along a footpath which 
traversed some fields on the opposite side, 
walking with a swift and steady step in 
the direction of the coast, and keeping 
to the fields, regardless of the frequent 
necessity for scrambling and jumping. 
She had nearly gained the point from 
which she expected to get sight of the 
object of her expedition, when, on turn- 
ing into the high-road, which she was 
again obliged to cross, she saw a boy, 
lying on the grassy bank by the way-side, 
either asleep, or basking in the sunshine, 
with his legs and arms thrown about any- 
how, and a fur cap so tilted on his black 


head as to shade his eyes from the rays of 


light. She went up to him, touched him, 
and spoke a few words in a strange 
language. The boy started to his feet, 
answered her rapidly in the same tongue, 
and with much emphatic gesture of his 
lean brown hands. He was the same who 
had brought her the folded paper in the 
wood. Again she glanced up and down; 
again the road was solitary and safe. 
She spoke long and earnestly to the boy, 
who listened with profound attention ; 
and, finally, she took something from 
within the folds of her dress, and placed 





it in his hand. It was Isolda’s silver 
ring. 

“To-morrow, under the tree you 
climbed that day, at this hour. And 
whoever comes must bring me this ring.” 

With these for her final words to the 
boy, she turned back into the field, and 
he started off, running, along the dusty 
road. 
“It is a good omen,” said Zillah to 
herself as she retraced her steps, her eyes 
shining, and her face flushed; “it is a 
good omen that I found him there. All 
will go well; there shall be no other 
woman in my place, and no one shall 
teach my child to be ashamed of its 
mother.” 


“ As fine a child as ever I set eyes on, 
and as like his father as two peas.” Such 
was the answer of the nurse, a personage 
well known to the whole neighbourhood, 
to the first enquiries after Mrs. Dale and 
the new-born heir to Hylton Manor. All 
was satisfactory; the poor lady may, per- 
haps, have been a little lonely, having no 
kin of her own, but Mrs. Jackson was as 
good as any mother, or sister, or aunt; 
and with such a fine baby she really could 
not complain. There was something about 
a mark on the child’s throat—a red 
streak, was it not, like wine; did not 
Mrs. Jackson think that was a great pity? 
No, she did not; she thought people ought 
to be thankfuller and not so grumblesome; 
what did a little mark on a boy’s throat 
matter; he wouldn’t have to go to parties 
low-necked! She had only to say that 
the baby was as fine a child as ever she 
set eyes on, and to repeat that he was 
as like his father as two peas, with the 
fair skin and the blue eyes of the Dales. 
She hoped nobody would say anything 
about the streak on the baby’s throat 
to the colonel, as it was Mrs. Dale’s 
particular wish that he should not be 
vexed about it; she meant to tell him 
herself after awhile. 

The child throve, and the mother did 
well. There was nothing in Colonel Dale’s 
conduct to outrage public opinion on this 
occasion. He was hardly ever at home, 
indeed ; but then, Mrs. Jackson could bear 
witness that her patient’s most earnest 
wish was for solitude. Her constant en- 
treaty that she might be left quite alone 
puzzled Mrs. Jackson a good deal in the 
first instance, but was explained by the 
timely remembrance thatshe was “‘foreign,” 
and had not the advantage of Dorsetshire 
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or Devonshire ways. Never was a patient 
more considerate for her nurse ; there was 
not an evening but Mrs. Jackson might 
have her tea and her supper and her game 
of cards in the housekeeper’s room, as free 
es air, and Mrs. Dale never want her. 
Only for trying her strength a little too 
soon, and walking about her rooms a little 
too much, Mrs. Dale might be held to be 
perfect as a patient. Mrs. Jackson had 
not much to say about the colonel. She 
rarely saw him, but she was bound to say 
he took a deal of notice of the baby, and 
was proud of him, as well he might be. 
So things went on very smoothly until the 
day before that on which Zillah was to 
leave her room for the first time, and the 
nurse’s reign was to come to a conclusion. 
On that evening Colonel Dale dined out 
as usual, and at Zillah’s special request 
Mrs. Jackson repaired early to the house- 
keeper’s room for a farewell festivity, 
leaving the infant in its cradle, and the 
mother sitting up, but prepared for repose. 
Shortly before the hour at which Colonel 
Dale was accustomed to return home, the 
party in the housekeeper’s room broke up, 
and Mrs. Jackson went upstairs to inspect 
her charge. The room was in perfect 
order; the infant’s empty cradle stood 
where she had placed it, a shaded lamp 
diffused a faint light, and the sweet air of 
the summer night was admitted through 
® raised window-sash at the far side of 
the white-curtained bed. Mrs. Dale was, 
doubtless, sleeping with the baby on her 
arm. The nurse crossed the room to close 
the window on the farther side, on which 
the bed-curtains were also undrawn, and, 
glancing at the bed, she perceived, with 
an indescribable shock of terror, that it was 
unoccupied. In a moment she. had thrown 
open the door of the adjoining dressing- 
room, in which she herself slept, and 
found that apartment also empty. <A 
deep breath of the night wind came 
sighing through the open window, and 
the dressing-room door swung to with a 
sudden clash. The nurse took up the 
lamp, and went into the other rooms upon 
the corridor, descended the stairs, and 
explored the drawing-rooms, for she 
was trying to still her nerves by saying 
to herself that this was some sudden 
attack of delirium, and she shonld find 
her patient laughing feverishly at her from 
behind a sofa or a window-curtain. There 
was, however, no trace of Mrs. Dale in 
apy room in Hylton Manor, and the nurse 
had just summoned the frightened ser- 





vants, and was standing, the centre of an 
agitated group, in the entrance hall, when 
Colonel Dale alighted from his carriage at 
the door. He came in frowning and angry. 
What the devil did they mean by cluster- 
ing there in the hall? He had drunk too 
much wine, though he wasn’t actually 
drunk; and the women drew back fright- 
ened, yet not out of earshot of the expla- 
nation which the men and the nurse were 
forced to make. Mrs. Dale not in the 
house? Nonsense! Where could she be, 
with the infant too? This was some of 
her infernal rubbish, but he wondered 
she dared to play any childish tricks where 
his son was concerned. He snatched up a 
light, and went quickly, if not steadily, up 
the staircase, with a dark look on his face 
and a fierce light in his blue eyes which 
boded no gentle treatment of the ill- 
advised author of this untimely jest. He 
sought for her in every room ; he called her 
name in a voice vibrating with anger; he 
flung down every impediment in his path ; 
and as the conviction that in this there 
was something more than the sinister jest 
he had taken it for gained upon him, he 
swore fiercely at the frightened servants, 
and denounced his wife in terms which 
they remembered and repeated for many 
a day. But his fury and his oaths were 
as unavailing as his search; nowhere did 
he find a trace of Zillah or her child. When 
on the following day he examined her 
rooms and wardrobes carefully, he became 
aware that beyond a few of the simplest 
articles of clothing for herself and the 
child, Zillah had taken with her in her 
extraordinary flight nothing that had 
belonged to her. She was not dead; she 
had not destroyed herself and the infant, 
the removal of the child’s clothes proved 
that; it must surely then be easy to trace 
her. On examining her jewel-box, David 
Dale made one more discovery. His wife 
had taken with her one article of value; 
it was his first gift to her—a necklace of 
golden beads, very richly wrought, and 
extremely rare, probably unique. This 
necklace, which was one of the spoils of 
war, had formerly adorned the image of a 
saint in a famous Spanish cathedral. 
Great was the commotion caused by the 
disappearance of Mrs. Dale and the infant 
heir of Hylton Manor, and profound the 
astonishment which was excited by the 
fact that all search for them proved utterly 
fatile. So absorbing was this topic, with 
the correlative speculations which it 
aroused as to what Colonel Dale would 
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do, that it was not to be wondered at that 
small incidents, which might otherwise 
have provoked some comment, passed 
totally unnoticed. For instance, when so 
unheard-of an occurrence had just taken 
place at Hy/ton Manor, who could have a 
s: fliviently disengaged mind to remark 
that the httle gipsy camp at Rousdon had 
been broken up on the very same day; and 
that early on the morrow the wandering 
frazmevt of a tribe which had been 
there for several months had passed 
through the district with their poor 
goods and chattels; the tented cart, in 
which were seated the oldest of the 
wowen, with the sleeping brown-faced 
babies on their laps, being under the charge 
of a tall lithe gipsy lad, with excessively 
swarthy complexion, long black elf-locks, 
which strayed from under an ancient and 
snn-barnt straw hat, and bright keen eyes, 
far-darting and piercing asa hawk’s? The 
little company wound their wandering way 
over the shoulder of the Hench, and past 
the long boundary-wall which enclosed 
the Hylton woods. The great elms were 
bending and swaying gracefully in the 
summer breeze playing amid the tree-tops, 
black with nests, of the Crows’ Colony. 
The gipsy lad with the hawk’s eyes looked 
wistfully upwards as he wended his way 
past the long double avenue, and when the 
winding road dipped so that the forest 
lords must soon pass out of sight, he waved 
his right band towards them with a wild 
gesture of farewell, 


Time went on, and men’s lives with it, 
likewise the affairs of Devonshire and 
Dorsetshire ; but the missing woman and 
child were never seen or heard of at 
Hylton Manor. That the blow which 
Zillah bad dealt him had hit Colonel Dale 
heavily, there could be no donbt, although 
no love for her lent poignancy to his 
sufferings. How was the gipsy women 
revenged on the fool who had married her 
and made her miserable! In the public 
pity for bim there was not a little scorn, 
and some suspicion; enough was known 
of his temper and habits to dash the 
general condemnation of Zillah with a 
sense that she had had much to bear. 
Again the question of her origin and an- 
tecedents was mooted, but there was no 
answer any more than at the first. Her hus- 
band said only that she had no relatives 
and no friends, except such as were his 
also; and this he quite believed, for he was 
too ignorant of the ways and customs of 





Zillah’s people to know that here in Eng- 
land, or there in Spain, they were but one 
nation, one family. People could not talk to 
Colonel Dale concerning the event that had 
occurred, and very soon reserve sprung up 
between him and his neighbours; so that 
he was almost as much isolated outside of 
Hylton Manor as inside. Then the “bad 
drop” asserted itself more and more, and 
the likeness to the “ Black Squire” of his 
unlucky descendant increased. There was 
one marked opponent to the tide of the 
colonel’s unpopularity; this was Helen 
Rushton, the handsome girl who had got 
herself a little “talked about” with Colonel 
Dale before his wife’s flight. She defended 
him, she pitied him, folks said she loved 
him, and it may have been so; but she 
was good and noble, and unharmed b 
such a feeling. Not so Colonel Dale. In 
his blind and baffled rage, he hated his 
wife doubly as the woman who had snue- 
cessfully braved him herself, and was 
also the obstacle between him and one 
whom otherwise he might have won. 
And now he could not even tell whether 
or no he was free to win her. Was that 
accursed woman dead or living? Was 
his son dead or living? He raged against 
the powerlessness with which the victim of 
the power he had used so ill had stricken 
him. . 

On the first anniversary of Zillah’s flight, 
Colonel Dale found on his dressing-table a 
gold bead, richly chased, in a rare design, 
and he recognised it as having formed a 
portion of the necklace which his wife 
had, as he concluded, taken with her. 
Enquiry was made, but unavailingly. The 
bead had not been picked up and placed 
on the table by any one of the servants, 
and not the slightest clue to how it had 
come there was obtained. 

Was this a sign from Zillah? Did she 
mean thus to remind him of her existence, 
and of that chain which bound him ? 

A second year passed over, and there 
was no change at Hylton, except in the 
increasing moroseness of Colonel Dale. 
Helen Rushton was still unmarried, 
though not unsought; and so the worst 
had not come to the unhappy man, who 
was haunted hy his own past and beset by 
a dread of the future. 

On the second anniversary of Zillah’s 
flight a second golden bead was found 
in the same place as the first, and this 
time the colonel’s nerves were consider- 
ably shaken. It was a sign then, and 
thus she would doubtless continue to tell 
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off the years of his captivity and her 
own triumph. He gave the two beads to 
Helen Rushton, and told her that so he 
felt it would be. The strictest search was 
made on this occasion for any indication 
of how access could have been gained to 
the house, but the search was vain. 

A third year went by, and when the 
anniversary approached, Colonel Dale had 
every conceivable precaution taken, and 
also stimulated his servants’ vigilance by 
the promise of a liberal reward to whom- 
soever of them should detect the mes- 
senger whose coming he looked for. That 
reward was never earned ; no messenger 
was caught; but the third bead reached 
Colonel Dale’s hands with unerring ac- 
curacy. It came in a small packet, by 
the ordinary post, bearing a London post- 
mark. Then the colonel went to London, 
and endeavoured to trace the packet, 
sparing no money or ingenuity, and ably 
helped, though the detective force had no 
known existence in those days. Money 
and ingenuity were, however, employed 
in vain. 

Zillah kept her secret securely, and on 
two more anniversaries sent her signal to 
her husband. Yvhen five of the chased 
golden beads lay hidden in Helen 
Rushton’s desk, a strange thing hap- 
pened: the rooks of Hylton began to 
desert their colony, and the resonant 
music of their cawing gradually ceased 
to be heard in the morning and the even- 
ing. The nests still hung, ragged and 
deserted, in the tree-tops, but the famous 
rookery of Hylton woods was among the 
glories of the past. Then the villagers 
looked gravely one at another, and shook 
their heads, and in the village ale-houses 
oracular sayings were uttered, to the effect 
that the luck of Hylton was ended; the 
old place was deserted by the birds, who 
were more knowing than the wisest of 
men; the days of the Dales in the land 
were drawing to a close; on the Manor 
House had fallen “The Curse of the 
Crows.” 

Occasionally Colonel Dale went away 
from Hylton, and passed some months 
abroad—it was said in riotous living; but 
this Helen Rushton, who cared not at 
all, though people averred that she re- 
mained single for his sake, never believed. 
With the faith and the innocence of a 
guileless woman, she believed that the 
love of her which she well knew was in 
him must keep him true to her and the 
strange romantic tie between them. He 





pursued his search for his wife still, by 
fits and starts, almost despairingly, and 
quite vainly; and it was not until the sixth 
anniversary of her flight came round, and 
he received the customary token through 
the post, that it occurred to him that she 
might not be living after all. The beads 
were but presumptive evidence; they were 
rot proof. Zillah might have confided her 
chiid and her vengeance to someone who 
would send on the token, and so keep up 
his punishment. It was strange that with 
this not improbable suggestion there did 
not come to Colonel Dale a glimpse of the 
truth: that Zillah had sought her own 
people, and was abiding with them in 
perfect security; but he had never en- 
quired into their customs, nor thought of 
them, when he had once carried off his 
beautiful prize from among them, and he 
had no special memory of Isolda. 

On the following day he sought Helen 
Rushton’s presence, taking with him the 
sixth bead. Then he told her what he 
had come to hope, to believe; what 
would mean liberty, permitted love, a 
life of happiness for him and her. She 
admitted that his idea was not improbable, 
and she allowed him to draw from her the 
promise that if it should prove to be cor- 
rect, she would become his wife. But 
the proof? He would have persuaded her 
to leave England with him, and risk a 
form of marriage in another country, but 
to this Helen Rushton would not con- 
sent; and they parted with the under- 
standing that Colonel Dale should go 
to London, and again consult his former 
advisers, putting before them his own 
view of the possibility of his wife being 
dead. 

In due time Colonel Dale wrote to Helen 
to report his proceedings. He had been 
advised, on making the suggestion that 
his wife might be dead, and a posthumous 
agent of hers in possession of the secret, 
to proceed at once to the place where he 
had first met her, and trace all those 
persons who had any relations with her. 
Only among her former and trusted asso- 
ciates, the lawyer urged, would she have 
found a friend so faithful as to carry out 
such a trust, in the face of the splendid 
reward which Colonel Dale had offered 
for the restoration of his son and heir. 
This would involve a long journey, and, it 
might be, a lengthened sojourn in a foreign 
land. Even now, David Dale did not tell 
Helen what his wife’s origin had been, or 
who were the people for whom he would 
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have to seek. He departed on his journey 
from London; and when the object of it 
became half known, half suspected, the 
villagers again grew desponding and 
oracular. The colonel would come to no 
good, they said. The day of the Dales of 
Hylton was over. 

Colonel Dale wrote from Paris to Miss 
Rushton, and then there came a long in- 
terval during which she heard nothing of 
him. The next intelligence that reached 
the Manor was that he was dead. Dead 
of fever in a Basque village on the border 
of Spain. The Curse of the Crows was 
working, indeed, and Hylton was to know 
the Dales no more. The colonel’s will, 
deposited before his departure in the hands 
of his London lawyer, bequeathed all he 
possessed to Helen Rushton, with many 
fervent expressions of esteem; the estate 
to be held in trust for the missing child, 
whose sole guardian, should he ever be 
found, she was to be; and it was eamestly 
requested by the testator that she woald 
take up her abode at Hylton Manor at 
once. 

So ended the suspense, the expecta- 
tion, the hope, and, as she believed, the 
romance of Helen Rushton’s life. A 
luxurious home, a secure future, a lost 
hope, a constant grief, a dead calm: thus 
should her history be written. She did as 
the will requested: she and her widowed 
mother removed to Hylton, and time went 
on. The seventh anniversary of Zillah’s 
flight came, and Helen Rushton saw the 
day dawn with an oppressive sense of 
remembrance and apprehension. The 
hours dragged heavily, and in the after- 
noon she went out alone, and took her way 
to the boundary wood. She did not know 
that this had been a favourite resort of 
Zillah’s, but she had soon come to love its 
vastness, its shade, its stillness, and she 
had heard of the strange desertion of the 
famous rookery, and the village ramour of 
the Curse of the Crows. As she walked 
in the green glade between the great elms, 
she heard a movement among the thickly 
growing bracken beyond the double avenue 
in the direction of the wall, and thinking 
some animal might have strayed in there, 
she paused to listen. Presently two figures 
came in sight, and Helen Rushton, motion- 
less, watched their approach with a quickly 
beating heart, until they stood in the centre 
of the green glade confronting her, the 
shimmering sun-rays falling aslant on them 
in the beautiful summer afternoon. The 
figures were those of a woman and a child. 





The woman was tall, dark-eyed, raven- 
haired, stern of aspect, but with a certain 
dignity of form and bearing, and in her 
face a look of purpose and resolution. 
Her dress was dark and plain, but quite 
decent, and her brown bare hand held 
that of her little companion at once 
tightly and tenderly. The child was a 
boy of seven years old, with a lithe, erect 
form, and the face of a Dale of Hylton. 
His skin, indeed, was brown, but only 
with the sun; his eyes were blue, his 
short thick curls were golden-brown ; the 
bold bright glance and the smiling mouth 
were like the glance and the smile that 
had won and kept Helen Rushton’s heart 
for many a year, and poor Zillah’s in still 
earlier days. 

“ Whoare you? Whence do you come?” 
stammered Helen, as the blood forsook 
her face, and her limbs trembled, under 
the shock of a sudden conviction. The 
woman had in her right hand a rusty key, 
and she held it out as she answered : 

“T came through the gate yonder; I 
locked it after Zillah and her child passed 
through it seven years ago. I am Isolda; 
and this is Zillah’s child.” 

Not therefore was it that Helen Rushton 
caught the boy in her arms, and dropping 
on her knees in the grass embraced him 
with passionate tears; but because he was 
the child of David Dale, and the dead man 
looked at her once more through the bright 
young eyes. 

“See these,” said Isolda, who spoke 
evenly and coldly, and was in no way 
moved, as she took from her bosom a 
string of golden beads to which a seal-ring 
was attached, “ this is all that remains of 
the necklace which she took away with 
her for a proof, and this is David Dale’s 
seal-ring—he gave it to me for you.” 

“ He gave it to you?” She had risen, 
and was standing now with the boby—who 
looked from one to the other of them with 
wondering eyes—within the shelter of her 
arm. “ When—where P” 

“The day before he died, on his death- 
bed, when he bade me take his child home 
to you, but not in the cold weather—in the 
summer-time. He found me and little 
Walter there ; they carried him in, in fever, 
to our camp, when Zillah had been just 
one day dead. He had tracked us, and 
come up with us at last; but so had the 
fever tracked and come up with him. He 
kissed her, and made his peace with her 
before the darkness fell upon him, and 
when he came out of the darkness to die 
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he forgave me—I did not want his pardon ; 
he was nothing to me—and charged me to 
take the child home to you. I have brought 
him; he will be none the better for it; but 
I gave my word. It isa free life among 
his mother’s people.” 

‘“‘ His mother’s people !” repeated Helen, 
utterly mystified ; ‘‘ who are they ?” 

“They are—your people call them— 
gipsies,” answered Isolda. “ Did you not 


know? He kept the secret well, as we 
kept ours. Here is the child; I have kept 
my word. If anyone disputes it, send for 


Mrs. Jackson, the nurse, and let her tell 
whether Zillah’s infant had a streak like 
this.” She gently bared the child’s throat 
and showed the mark. “ And if there’s 
any more to be told you'll find me at the 
village inn for a week.” 

She put the necklace into Helen’s hand, 
kissed the child’s forehead, and was moving 
away before Helen, in her agitated surprise, 
was able to say: 

“The mark ?—his father never spoke of 
the mark.” 

“ He never knew of it; it was purposely 
hidden from him. When he published a 
description of the child he knew nothing 
of the mark that would have betrayed him, 
or the gipsy arts that could have disguised 
him, so that he would never have been 
found, as they disguised his mother. It 
was when he bethought himself of me, 
and traced me, that he got upon the right 
track, and then—then it did not matter.” 
Again she moved away. 

“Surely you will not goP You will 
stay with me and the child ?” said Helen, 
timidly yet urgently; “if it were only 
because he would fret for you.” 

“He won’t fret after a few days,” said 
the gipsy dryly; ‘his gentle blood will 
tell, and the fine house and the soft living 
will console him, although they did not 
console his mother. But it is different; I 
can see in your face that you will be kind 
to him.” 

She made a slight gesture of farewell, 
and was gone, leaving Helen motionless in 
the middle of the sunny glade, with the 
little hand of the young Dale of Hylton in 
hers. 


They will tell you this story in the 
border country when you notice the ex- 
tent and beauty of the Hylton woods, 
which ring nowadays with the glad voices 
of David Dale’s great grandchildren. 
If you ask about the vast rookery, which 
is as famous as in the olden time, and 





even more populous, they will tell you 
that when the rightful heir came of age 
the birds returned to their old quarters 
in the great tree-tops. They have flourished 
there ever since that time, which marked 
the lifting of the Curse of the Crows. 
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“ Wet, ef that’s all, and ef you ask me, 
I would not keer to come another day’s 
journey to seo it,” said the American 
gentleman opposite. “You call that a 
lake, sir? 1 reckon when you come to 
America n 

““When folks come to America they’ve 
got to say all sorts of pretty things about 
it, colonel ; and, I guess, if we beat them 
in lakes over there, they beat us in 





churches and ruins here. Besides, it’s real 


lovely, after all; and there’s the cunning- 
est little island out yonder. Couldn’t we 
get a boat, Julia, and row over to it, I 
wonder?” 

A woman’s voice that which spoke last, 
and John Ericson turned his head to look 
at her. It was breakfast-time at one of 
the fashionable hotels in Windermere at 
the height of the lake season, and he was 
seated at table, one of a party of thirty 
or forty discussing fresh trout and broiled 
chicken and cutlets, with the fragrance of 
a hundred flowers fluttering about their 
faces from the hotel garden outside; and 
the sunshine flashing back off the blue 
waters of the lake just below, and re- 
flected in a myriad sparkles among the 
glass and china on the Jong tables. Ericson 
was one of the latest guests, having only 
arrived the previous day—an idle man 
run away from troubles partly of his 
own making for a week’s wandering 
among the lakes; and till now he had 
not spoken to anyone, or taken anything 
but a semi-languid, semi-curious interest 
in those members of the party who hap- 
pened to come within his range of view. 
The last speaker came a little out of 
it; and I doubt if he would have looked 
at her at all if it had not been for her 
voice. 

What an immense deal of character and 
expression there is in some women’s voices, 
more even than in their eyes! This was like 
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no other voice John had ever heard before ; 
low-pitched and even, every word uttered 
very clearly, and with a peculiar silver ring 
in it which made it audible through all the 
din and clatter of a hotel breakfast ; and 
all this superadded to more than a soupgon 
of American accent; though so harmonis- 
ing and purifying the latter as to rob it of 
all unlovely element, and make you listen 
in the hope of hearing it again, as you 
might for the note of some strange sweet 
bird. It was in turning to do this that 
Jobn looked her in the face; and then he 
ceased to wonder at the voice or to think 
of it any more, except as being a very 
natural part of its owner. She was about 
three-and-twenty, and looked a year or 
two younger than her companion, whom 
she called “ Julia,” and who was seated on 
the other side of the American colonel: 
slender, delicate looking young women 
both, in morning gowns of soft creamy- 
coloured cambric, a good deal daintier in 
texture and more ornamented with knots 
of ribbon and rofflings of Mechlin lace than 
would have been the case with English- 
women at the same hour and place: but 
whereas Julia was already beginzing to 
wear the prematurely faded iook and 
sharpened outlines so suggestive of the 
over-forced youth and over-heated rooms 
on the other side of the Atlantic, this other 
looked too fresh and fair in the exquisite 
purity of her rose-white colouring, too 
daintily perfect in the modelling of form 
and feature—even to the light poise of 
the small! flower-like head on the slender 
throat—for any idea of change or wither- 
ing ever to come near her: the incarnation 
of a wood-anemone, or of the very breeze 
and sunshine of that July morning, con- 
densed into a woman’s form, and speaking 
with a woman’s voice; only, as I have 
said, such a voice as few women can lay 
claim to. 

There was a tact and brightness, too, in 
the pleasant words, which had the effect of 
dissipating the slight element of acrimony 
which seemed likely to follow the colonel’s 
speech. Indeed, that individual turned to 
her at once, and answered her with marked 
politeness (John had already noticed in 
his quiet way the extreme courtesy of 
Americans to their female companions), 
and when, as soon as breakfast was over, 
she rose and went to the window, exclaim- 
ing at the beauty of the scene outside, he 
followed her, and even assented to her 
admiration; though in a mildly qualify- 
ing manner, as conscious of a compromise 





between truth and amiability. Also he 
dissented from the proposal to row over to 
the island, suggesting that it might be pri- 
vate property, in which case he “guessed” 
it wouldn’t be the correct thing to view it. 
There was an island somewhere on the 
lake with the ruins of an ancient her- 
mitage on it; but which it was he didn’t 
know. The guide-book would show. Julia, 
where was the guide-book? At which 
query, and by some indefinable marital in- 
flexion in the tone, John Ericson set down 
Julia as the colonel’s wife. The young 
man had also sauntered to the broad 
window, though keeping at a respectful 
distance from the others, and was gazing, 
not at them, but out over the sapphire 
blue of the gently dimpling lake. He 
was a little startled, therefore, when 
he found himself suddenly addressed by 
the same clear tones with their quaint 
Transatlantic accent, which had already 
fascinated him half unconsciously to the 
spot. 

“Can you tell us, sir, if that is the 
hevmitage island, and if we may row over 
<0 itP” 

“T think not,” said Jobn, colouring after 
the manner of a young Englishman at 
finding himself spoken to by a stranger, 
and that stranger a very pretty girl. 
“TI believe that it is higher up the lake, 
and that this is private property. I 
ought to be able to remember, too; for 
I have been on the one you speak of; 
but any of the waiters would be sure to 
know.” 

On which the colonel thanked him 
pompously, adding some remarks on the 
difference between English waiters and 
American ones; and the young lady, 
having given him a slight, rather too con- 
descending bow, whispered something to 
her friend about “ fixing themselves for a 
row anyhow,” and left the room. John 
Ericson took up his hat, and sauntered 
forth also for a stroll by himself. It was 
not his first visit to the lake district, and 
he knew many a pleasant excursion by 
land and water to which he had often 
looked back when pent up in the smoke- 
blacked brick and mortar of London 
streets; but to-day he had no heart to 
attempt any of them; and, besides, a 
strange feeling of loneliness had come 
upon him: an unwonted feeling, too, 
seeing that he was a bachelor of thirty 
or thereabouts, living by himself, and 
his own master; but just now things 
had gone wrong with him; and because, 
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if they had not, he might not have been 
alone then, but with a companion equally 
loved and loving at his side, he felt des- 
perately downhearted and solitary, and 
divided between a kind of half anger at 
the unsympathetic brightness of that de- 
licate face, and half envy of the respect- 
able and solemn-visaged individual who 
was the happy owner of her for the time 
being. 

It was a good deal later in the day that 
curiosity led him to turn over the leaves of 
the visitors’ book, and there he saw the 
names of his opposite neighbours inscribed 
in full: Colonel and Mrs. Obadiah B. 
Sugden, from Boston, Mass., and Miss J. 
Lacrosse, from some town with an Indian- 
looking name which he could not read, 
Illinois. Lacrosse! So that was her 
name ; for clearly it could not be she who 
was Mrs. Sugden; and, indeed, it was 
difficult to credit either of such fair, 
ethereal women with being connected with 
such a peculiarly homely-looking person as 
the colonel. Perhaps she was his wife’s 
sister; but, indeed, what did it matter to 
John? Only, of course, there was no 
denying that she was wonderfully pretty, 
with her soft hair of reddish-gold coiled 
high on her head, and a skin more like a 
pearl or the satin petal of a Provence rose 
than any human flesh—and, by-the-way, 
how different American women were to 
English! No English girl would have 
dreamt of addressing him, a strange young 
man, as simply and directly, and without 
any sign of shyness, as she had done, how- 
ever much they might have been wanting 
information on any subject. But, after all, 
it was much more sensible, and he wished 
to Heaven—this with a bitter contrast 
rising suddenly to his heart—that some 
of those he knew had a little of the same 
common-sense and freedom of thought as 
regarded men, and did not look on the 
latter as birds of prey, either pursuing or 
pursued. 

He had plenty of other opportunities for 
making the same comparison; for on the 
following morning, just as he was stepping 
into one of the pretty little lake-steamers 
which ply between Lakeside and Ambleside, 
he saw the colonel and Miss Lacrosse 
hurrying down to the pier, evidently with 
the same intention. They would have 
been too late, however, for the boatman 
was in the act of casting off the rope, and 
the steamer already on the move, when 
John caught sight of them, and succeeded, 
though at the expense of some strong 





language from the man in authority, in 
obtaining a moment’s delay, during which, 
thanks to a strong hand from him and 
Miss Lacrosse’s lightness of foot, he suc- 
ceeded in landing her safely on the 
steamer’s deck, while the colonel followed 
with more speed than might have been 
expected from such a staid-looking person. 
Cordial thanks from a pair of pretty lips 
followed, and John was informed that 
they were on their way to see some falls 
near Ambleside—the Stock Ghyll water- 
fall. Did he know it, and would there 
be rough walking; and was it (this from 
the colonel), so to say, worth an intel- 
lectual person’s going to see when you got 
there ? 

“Not an American intellect,” John said, 
with a smiling recollection of the Bos- 
tonian’s comments on the lake; and then 
he turned to Miss Lacrosse and added: 
“Tt’s not like Niagara, or anything you 
would call a fall, at any time, you know, 
and in a dry summer there may be hardly 
any water in it; but to my memory it is 
very lovely all the same, and the stream 
below stil! more so, though it’s nothing but 
a tiny north-country beck tumbling over 
a pile of mossy stones into a narrow little 
gorge beneath, without anything grand in 
it at all.” 

“T guess I'll like it anyhow,” said Miss 
Lacrosse quietly. “I don’t care for grand 
things. Are you going along too?” 

And then Ericson said he was, though 
till then he had had no particular design 
of doing so. 

“ But, indeed, where’s the fun of laying 
out plans for oneself alone?” he said to 
himself. 


It was certainly. pleasanter to carry | 


them out with someone else; for the two 
Americans seemed to take it for granted 
that they should make one party. And 
after he had found a seat for Miss Lacrosse, 
she chatted to him quite pleasantly and 
cordially, asking him all manner of ques- 
tions about the different objects of interest 
they were passing, and showing an inti- 
mate knowledge of the neighbourhood, and 
of those ‘great men whose names have 
madeit famous, which rathersurprised him. 
They had got into quite a deep discussion 
on the psychology of De Quincey’s works, 
when the boat’s head rubbed against Amble- 
side pier, and John had to break off his 
argument and help her on shore. They 
all walked up together through the little 
grey stone old-fashioned village, which 
nestles there, embosomed among mountains 
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at the head of the lake. Such mountains, 
and such mountain-tops, basking in the 
golden sunlight beyond! Blue, and grey, 
and brown, and ethereal lilac, all blended 
and fused in shimmering opal glow; sky 
above and lake below one quiver of scin- 
tillating turquoise glory; garden walls of 
rough grey limestone, all overgrown with 
a rich green growth of fern and blossom 
and leaf; the cross on the tall church 
spire in the valley flashing and flickering 
like a live flame against the dark brown 
of the steep hill-side behind it; the narrow 
stony road winding ever higher and higher, 
interlaced with tree-roots and feathered in 
green, and a gurgle and plash of water far 
below on the one side, which gradually 
gained in force and music till it culmi- 


nated in the roar and whirl of a mill-race, | a 


the ancient dark brown rafters and huge 
wheel, mossy and weed-hung, of the old 
mill all flaked and crested with snow- white 
foam. Then the upward climb again, and 
a pause for rest, gazing down through a 
flicker of silver birch stems and the fea- 
thery foliage of the mountain ash, to the 
stream below, turabling in successions of 
miniature cascades over big mossy boulders 
of rock, or lying asleep in still, clear, brown 
pools, into which huge ferns dipped their 
emerald fronds; and so on and up again 
till they came out at last on a little turfy 
cliff crested with trees, and with a bench 
on it, and saw just before them the 
object of their walk: two white columns 
of water, separated by a frowning mass 
of rock, falling from the top of the 
opposite ravine, till, meeting midway, like 
souls long parted and yearning to 
one, they flung themselves together in 
an arch of glittering, seething, frothing 
snow, dashing down and down, past rock 
and fern and silvery birch and mountain 
ash, till lost to sight in the whirl of 
spray and greenery hiding the dark gulf 
far below. 

Two or three tourists had reached the 
spot before them, and were gazing at the 
falls; among them a tall gentleman ina 
grey overcoat, who had apparently looked 
his fill, for he was just turning to leave 
as John and Miss Lacrosse came up the 
slope. His glance fell on them as he 
did so, and John saw him start and stop 
short, staring first at the American girl 
and then at him with a fixity bordering 
on rudeness. 

Miss Lacrosse did not notice him, how- 
ever; her eyes were fixed on the falls, and 
she looked lovelier than ever, with her 





pearl-white face flushed to a delicate tint 
of rose by the upward climb, and the 
— blowing about her glittering 
air. 

The colonel was prosing on to an ac- 
quaintance he had picked up en ronte, 
though his voice was drowned in the 
falling water; but she had not spoken, 
until at last John heard her say very 
softly, and not looking at him: 

“ And that is Stock Ghyll; and Words- 
worth never mentioned it !” 

“Not by name,” said John; “but I 
shouldn’t wonder if he had often stood 
here and gazed at it as we are doing 
now.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder either. Anyhow, 
I reckon if he came once, he did it 
“Does that mean that you would?” 
asked John, with a pleasure which was 
chiefly attributable to certain broken 
comments floating from the colonel’s 
point of view. “I am glad. I thought 
it would be too small a thing for you to 
admire.” 

“Or that I was too small a thing to 
admire it!” she put in quickly, with a 
flash in her bright eyes. They went back 
to the falling sheet of diamonds the next 
moment, and the smile deepened on her 
lips. “But I guess I do—rather,” she 
added in her quaint way. And then she 
slipped away to the colonel’s side; and 
John, turning round, saw that the tourist 
in the grey overcoat had come a little 
nearer to them, and was still staring at 
the fair American, as though trying either 


be| to attract her attention or get a better 


view of her face. He caught John’s 
angry glance, however, and turning 
sharply away, began to descend the hill 
with a rapidity which soon carried him 
out of sight. 

Ericson did not see him again. That 
night he slept more soundly than he had 
done since he had left London, and felt 
no aching in the open wound which had 
kept him sleepless hitherto. It seemed to 
him that life held revelations for him of 
which he had never dreamt, and that this 
beautiful American girl was one of them. 
Yet he had only spoken to her once 
before that day, and she did not even 
know his name. 


II. 


Everybody must have noticed, and many 
persons experienced, the extreme rapidity 
with which table d’héte acquaintanceships 
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often develop into quite cordial friend- 
ships even among English people, pro- 
verbially the most reserved of any; an 
therefore it will surprise no one to hear 
that before two or three days were over 
John Ericson was not only on terms of 
most friendly intimacy with the little 
party of American strangers, but had 
been elected by the ladies to the post of 
a kind of secondary cavalier, having the 
right to attend them, and take them 
about sight-seeing, whenever the colonel 
was otherwise busied or required his 
assistance. 

“T reckon we wouldn’t know what 
to do without you now,” Mrs. Sugden 
said to him one day, and he answered 
her: 

“TI hope you won’t try. I don’t like to 
be ‘done without.’” A speech which 
brought Miss Lacrosse’s laughing glance 
on him. 

“Tsn’t that rather selfish?” she said. 
“T expect you like to have folks depend- 
ing on you.” 

John looked up with rather a mirthless 
smile. 

“If I do, it’s pardonable, and hurts no 
one; for there’s not a living creature in 
the world that does depend on me, or 
couldn’t do without, just as easy as with 
me. You happy family people can’t under- 
stand that sort of thing, I daresay, but it’s 
true.” 

His brow was very dark, and his tone very 
bitter as he said it, and he was conscious 
of both; but he had not expected to see 
Miss Lacrosse’s blue eyes fill with tears, 
and her pretty mouth pale and quiver like 
a hurt child, and Mrs. Sugden, who had 
glanced nervously at her, put in rather 
quickly : 

“I guess we've all got to do without 
something, whether we want or no; and 
so long as I’ve got my old man and yon, 
Jenny ”’—she touched the girl’s shoulder 
caressingly as she spoke—“I don’t feel 
bad for one. Now, hadn’t we better go 
and fix ourselves for dinner, and leave 
Mr. Ericson to do without us ?” 

They went away accordingly, but John’s 
heart was beating strangely fast. What 
had bronght the tears into those beautiful 
eyes? Could it have been only pity for 
him, or was she lonely too? He had 
more than once before seen her gaiety 
fade out into sudden languor, and de- 
tected an unspeakably sad expression on 
her face. It puzzled him then; now it 
stirred and touched him greatly. 








That day, among the crowd of well- 
dressed visitors who flocked in to the 


d|seven o’clock table d’héte dinner at the 


hotel, Erieson recognised the stranger in 
the grey overcoat who had stared so rudely 
at Miss Lacrosse at the Falls. He had 
not got on that garment now; but there 
was something striking in his whole ap- 
pearance, and especially in the carriage of 
his head, which ensured recognition; and 
John could not help observing that, thoagh 
seated at a small table at a distance, he 
hardly took his eyes off the three Ame- 
ricans, and seemed to be watching them 
narrowly. It was natural enough, per- 
haps, for Miss Lacrosse was looking more 
lovely than usual, and many eyes tarned 
habitually in her direction; but somehow 
John felt annoyed by it, and he was going 
to draw Miss Jenny’s attention to it, when 
an incident occurred which pat everything 
else outof his mind. She had been langh- 
ing and talking with her usual brightness 
and volubility, a strong contrast to the 
languor of most of the ladies, oppressed by 
the sultriness of a scorching July day, and 
was in the middle of an anecdote, when 
her voice failed suddenly, her face changed 
to a dull ashen white, her lovely eyes 
dilated, and uttering a low choking cry, 
she half rose to her feet, and then reeled 
and sank back in a dead faint, both hands 
pressed convulsively against her breast. 
Of course there was a great commotion 
on the instant: ladies crowding round 
proffering salts and smelling-bottles, aud 
gentlemen assistance of every sort; but 
they were kept off somehow, and John and 
the colonel carried her upstairs between 
them, Mrs. Sugden following, and bewailing 
the intense heat which had occasioned her 
friend’s illness. 

It was as he came down again, half an 
hour later, that the young man found him- 
self touched on the elbow by the stranger 
before mentioned, and asked how the lady 
was. 

“ Better.” John’s voice was trembling 
with agitation beyond his own control, aud 
the other perceived it with a kind of half 
angry, half scornful flash on his handsome 
face. “It was only the heat and close- 
ness; she came to very soon.” 

“She is quite recovered then ?” 

“‘She says so; but she won’t come down 
again to-night.” 

“Ah!” Then, after a seeming effort 
to break off the conversation and go: 
“You belong to the same party as the 
young lady, I believe ?” 
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John looked at him sharply. It struck 
him just then that there was something 
in the man’s tone faintly suggestive of 
the same nationality as Miss e; 
and with a quick pang of jealousy, alike 
absurd and unreasoning, he resented the 
idea. 

“TI do not,” he said coldly, “but she 
and her family are friends of mine;” and 
then he made a slight excuse, and passed 
on hurriedly. 

He wanted to be rid of everyone just 
now, and of this stranger in particular ; 
to get away from every human being and 
think of Jenny Lacrosse, and how exqui- 
sitely fair her white still face had looked 
as it lay upon his shoulder as he carried 
her upstairs. Yes; that dainty little head, 
with its crown of soft, red-gold locks, had 
rested there. He had held her in his 
arms, almost against his heart; and if‘he, 
had ever doubted that he loved her, he 
knew it now in one«blinding flash. He 
did love her; and yet only a week ago he 
had fancied himself in love with another 
woiman, and had felt the “whole world 
sadder for her sake.” There had been a 
sort of tacit engagement extending over 
two yours, and a mother who intensely 
dislike’ him, and threw obstacles in the 
way. And Lucy had not been firm. She 
loved him, but her mother had more 
iifluence with her ; and so when a quarrel 
came she wept, but clung to the latter, 
pleaded for John feebly, but would not 
stand by him; and thus they had parted, 
with bitter anger and pain on his side, 
and many unseen tears on hers; and ere a 
month he was at the Lakes without ever 
having seen her again. 

Now where were the pain and anger 
gone P 

‘“‘T must be very fickle,” he told himself 
sternly. “‘ Perhaps, if she knew, she would 
not have me.” 

And yet, though he was not a vain man, 
he could not get out of his mind that 
Jenny Lacrosse liked him; and the hope 
grew stronger in his heart on the morning 
after her fainting fit, when she came down, 
looking pale, indeed, but otherwise just as 
usual, only, if possible, fresher, gayer, and 
more brilliant; with a thousand bright, 
quaint, original sayings like nobody else’s, 
and a manner to himself even more friendly 
than usual—the friendship which says of 
its thoughts and plans: “Not mine or 
thine, but ours; for ours are mine and 
thine.” Hitherto she had been cordial to 
him, with that pleasant, frank, tantalising 





cordiality of American women, at once 
fascinating by its unexpectedness and pro- 
voking by its impartiality ; but to-day her 
cordiality had in it an accent of something 
more—something of almost tenderness, 
which made John’s heart thrill with pride 
and pleasure, while at the same time her 
brightness and transparent beauty made 
her by degrees the centre of interest and 
attraction to the rest of the table. Only 
the gentleman in the grey coat seemed to 
have satisfied his curiosity abont her. He 
had looked at her once hard and earnestly 
when she came in, but after that he went 
on with his breakfast, and never lifted his 
eyes again, though in passing the table 
where he sat she lingered a moment jesting 
with Ericson, and Mrs. Sugden had to 
call to her to make haste or they would 
be late for the boat. 

Nevertheless, when they were on board 
the little steamer, John espied the stranger 
among the other passengers, and even 
pointed him ont to Miss Lacrosse, 
saying : 

“Are you aware what a faithful ad- 
mirer you have? He never takes his 
eyes off you, and follows wherever you \ 
go. I believe he’s a rejected lover come 
all the way from Illinois to try to soften 
your heart.” 

“ And I believe you’re very impertinent 
to say such things,” she answered, with 
the loveliest blush, but turning her bright 
steady eyes coolly on the individual in 
question. “No, sir, he’s no lover of 
mine; and I guess he looks quite too 
fair for an American anyway. Now, Mr. 
Ericson, don’t you want to hold my 
parasol over me? Thanks. That’s real 
nice of you.” 

She kept in the same half saucy, dan- 
gerously sweet mood to him all that day, 
till, if it had not been for the proximity of 
others, and especially of that obnoxions 
person in the grey coat, John would have 
put the question he was longing to ask 
her half-a-dozen times. He consoled him- 
self by thinking he might be able to get 
her to himself for a few minutes before 
dinner; but here he was disappointed, 
for no sooner did they get back to the 
hotel than Miss Lacrosse’s gaiety suddenly 
flagged, the colour died out of her cheek 
and the laughter off her lips, and saying 
languidly that she felt too tired-out to 
talk, she slipped away to her own room, 
and did not reappear that evening even at 
dinner. 

Mrs. Sugden said Jenny was lying 
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down, and would have some dinner sent 
up to her. “Your English heat is so 
prostrating.” 

John did not much mind. If he could 
not see her alone, he would almost rather 
not see her at all while that question re- 
mained unasked and unanswered. He sat 
a long time smoking that evening, and 
then he went up to his room, and sitting 
down, wrote a letter to Jenny Lacrosse, 
telling her very simply and plainly that 
he loved her, and asking her to be his wife ; 
and after that he sent it to her room by 
one of the chambermaids and did not go 
downstairs again, but stayed by himself 
dreaming over a poor little photograph of 
her he had taken out of Mrs. Sugden’s 
album, and building pleasant castles in the 
air till long after the greater part of the 
hotel had retired quietly to slumber; and 
the moon, which had only been peeping 
over the twin peaks of Saddleback when 
he began his letter, was riding high in the 
heavens, and reflected in a flood of silver 
on the broad bosom of the lake. He had 
drawn aside his blind to look at it. The 
clock was just on the stroke of twelve, 
and the moonlight lying white upon the 
terrace walks of the hotel garden just 
below, when a black shadow fell on the 
very spot where his glance happened to 
be turned, and two people came slowly 
round a bend in one of the walks—a man 
and a woman: he with his arm round her 
waist, and his head bent so as to touch her 
brow ; she with her hand clasped in his, 
and her face upturned, the hair, that 
pretty red-gold hair, glittering in the 
moonbeams against the shoulder of his 
grey overcoat: the stranger, about whom 
John had joked only that morning, and 
Jenny Lacrosse ! 

It seemed to John for-one fleeting 
moment that he was in some horrible 
nightmare, from which he must awake 
the next or die in it. Then, as they came 
out into the full white moonlight, and as 
he saw the man draw out his watch and 
show it to Miss Lacrosse, and saw her first 
start from him in evident dismay, and 
then nestle closer to his side as if unwiiling 
to be separated, a deep groan burst from 
him, and he dropped the blind and covered 
his eyes with his hands, as though to shut 
out her dishonour and his betrayal by one 
and thesame action. Fooled again! Twice 
fooled, and by a woman each time! Was 
there no truth, no reality in the sex at all; 
or were they all liars and deceivers alike ? 
And to think how he had worshipped this 





one for her apparent frankness and natu- 
ralness, while she had been taking him 
in all the while, and only that very day 
feigned entire ignorance of the stranger 
with whom she must even then have been 
keeping up a base, disreputable, unwomanly 
intrigue. And his letter asking her to be 
his wife was in her hands at that moment; 
perhaps the theme for jests between her 
and her companion! He ground his teeth 
to think of it. Ah! he and Lucy had 
quarrelled and parted because she had 
not strength of mind and courage enough 
to stand by her word to him in defiance 
of a few harsh words and a spiteful old 
woman ; but if this was what independence 
and strongmindedness came to, all honour 
to the race of Lucies! And now how 
should he meet this woman who had 
duped him in the morning ? 

Morning found that question yet un- 
answered; and he was still turning it 
over in his mind, when the boots, who 
knocked at his door with his shaving- 
water, brought him a letter, on which 
John pounced, hardly waiting for the 
man to go before he tore it open. An 
enclosure addressed to ‘‘ Miss J. Lacrosse,” 
in his own handwriting, fell to the ground 
as he did so; but he hardly looked at it. 
His eyes were riveted on the note in his 
hand, which read as follows : 

* Dear Mr. Enricson,—Please don’t be 
offended with me if I return you with 
this something I found in my room to- 
night, and which, I guess, you'll see for 
yourself has not been opened or looked at. 
You’ve been so real kind and courteous 
and every way lovely to Julia and me 
since we met you, that I don’t feel like 
treating you as a stranger; and so I must 
just tell you that Miss Jenny Lacrosse is 
not, according to your ways of thinking 
in this country, Miss Lacrosse at all, but 
Mrs. Horace L. Verner. Truth is, I was 
married to Captain Verner out in Illinois 
three years ago, loving him dearly, as I do 
now; but I was just a vain, spoilt child, 
and I reckon he didn’t understand me, and 
knew more about fighting Indians than 
managing women. Anyway, we quarrelled; 
and the end of it was that, divorces being 
easy to get out West, we got one, and 
I’ve never been a minute happy since. He 
had left for Europe directly afterwards, 
and last fall I persuaded my cousin to 
bring me over with her and her husband. 
We've been travelling about most ever 
since, and I don’t know now how he heard 
of us, but he did; and I guess you don’t 
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wonder now at my fainting as I did first 
time I saw him. Anyhow, we've made 
it up now, and are all going back to the 
States by next mail; for the colonel says 
we'll have to be married all over again, 
and I feel like staying so this time. I 
reckon you won’t be hurt, now, at my 
sending back your letter. And I want 
you to notice I’ve not opened nor read it; 
for though I know it’s nothing buat some 
fresh kind thought of yours for us, it 
didn’t seem fair, somehow, to be taking 
kinduesses while you knew nothing about 

And then followed a warm invitation to 
visit the writer and her husband, if ever 
he came out to Illinois ; but that he hardly 
glanced at, or at his own letter, though he 
saw that it was unopened, and with the 
seal intact, as she had told him. Truly 
his romance had come to a strange and 
sudden end ! 

John Ericson travelled up to London 
that morning by the train which left 
Windermere just as the hotel people were 
sitting down to breakfast. He had nothing 
to complain of, after all; and in his own 
heart he could not help owning that Jenny 
Lacrosse’s coquetry that last day had been 
very innocent in its kind and motive, 
while in her letter to himself she had 
shown a generosity and delicaey of which 
some women might not have been capable. 
Bat he felt sore and humbled, and a little 
bitter, all the same; and even now, though 
that was years ago, there is a harshness in 
his tone when he speaks of Americans, and 
especially of the laxity of their marriage 
laws out West, which his best friends can- 
not understand; no, not even the gentle 
little wife who listens admiringly to his 
every word, and whose name (I have heard 
him call her by it) is Lucy. 





PROFESSOR WOLFF. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 


I. 

We stood upon the old wooden pier at 
Blancport, the professor and [. 

The weather had turned inclement and 
very boisterous; the year was growing 
old—for some days, indeed, the wind had 
been “ blowing great guns,” as people said, 
insomuch that the steamboats carrying 
the mails could not make the harbour, 











and went helplessly and blindly tossing 
and buffeting about Channel. 
calmer now, however ; the lowering leaden 
sky had brightened somewhat in the morn- 
ing, and towards evening coppery gleams 
broke through the clouds: the sun was 
not altogether absent—had not wholly 
forgotten us. Still the sea rolled and 
tumbled obstinately: its passion had 
abated, but it sulked sorely, and every 
now and then its waves plunged and 
charged at the pier with great impe- 
tuosity, till the old barnacled timbers 
groaned and creaked and trembled be- 
neath our feet. The spray, too, descend- 
ing in sudden briny showers, did its best 
to wet us through, and to extinguish the 
professor’s cigar. 

He dearly loved his cigar; he seemed 
almost to subsist upon smoke, until some- 
times I thought that tobacco-juice had 
somehow penetrated his constitution, 
coursing through his veins, and impart- 
ing to his complexion its peculiar tawny 
pallor—the hue of time-stained parchment 
or of antique ivory. A wide-rimmed 
felt hat covered his baldest of bald 
heads, and shaded a quaint, ill-favoured 
face, hollowed and worn, with glassy 
black eyes, a large drooping vulturine 
nose, and a wide coarse-lipped mouth, 
only partially hidden by a scanty grizzled 
beard. He was a very plain man, it 
must be admitted... A certain look of a 
bird of prey or of evil omen attended him. 
He dressed always in rusty black; he was 
high-shouldered and thick-set, his legs 
much bowed; his feet were of clumsy 
form, in the heaviest of shoes; he shuffled 
as he walked. He spoke good English, 
but with a strong German accent. Some 
said he was a Polish Jew, however; others 
declared him a Hungarian, or described 
him vaguely as a Sclav. His name, accord- 
ing to his own statement, was Stanislas 
Wolff; he further represented himself to 
be a professor. For some time I had 
accounted him a conjuror, or performer of 
feats of legerdemain, travelling about the 
Continent, and presenting his entertain- 
ment wherever there seemed a prospect of 
a remunerative public. But 1 was mis- 
taken on that head. 

There was some symptom of activity 
visible on board the little screw steamer, 
the Petrel, moored alongside the pier. 

“The packet is to start again to-night, 
it seems,” said the professor, puffing at 
his cigar, and at the same time struggling 
with his cloak, which, caught by the wind, 
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flapped round and about him in a wing- 
like way, much enhancing his general re- 
semblance toa bird. ‘‘ Shall you venture 
to cross to-night ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, rather shortly; “I 
shall not go in the Petrel.” 

I had been talking of my departure as 
imminent for some days past; still, my 
presence in England was not a matter of 
absolute necessity. There was no reason 
why I should run any useless risk; and 
the weather had certainly not been in- 
viting to a traveller upon whom a short 
sea-voyage even in propitious weather 
inflicted many qualms and pangs. I re- 
mained, therefore, an inmate of Madame 
Berthier’s boarding-house, Rue de la Paix, 
Blancport. 

Of course, what was known as “the 
season” at Blancport was over. Bathing 
from the sands was now completely out 
of the question; and Blancport really 
seemed to exist but for the sake of its 
bathers; otherwise, people landing from 
the steamboats simply passed through the 
place, or came to it by railway to embark 
and vanish. They made no stay, but 
proceeded inland or across the water as 
quickly as might be. The number of 
Madame Berthier’s boarders was much 
reduced ; we were, in truth, a very small 
party now at the table d’héte. I was, 
I think, the last representative of Eng- 
land; one by one my compatriots had 
all departed. In addition to the pro- 
fessor, I need only mention, among the 
other inmates of the establishment, a 
certain M. Fondricourt, understood to be 
a négociant from Paris, and Madame: de 
Mérinville. 

We had all been some time in the 
house, and were upon agreeable, almost 
intimate terms. The continuance of wet 
and stormy weather had kept us much 
indoors, throwing us together, and con- 
straining us, as it were, to contribute to 
the general stock of comfort and enter- 
tain ment. 

“Do you know,” said the professor, 
turning to me rather abruptly, and with 


| a@ curiously earnest manner, “I think if I 


were you I would go to-night, whatever 
the weather may be?” 

“I don’t understand,” I said. “ Why 
should I go? What is it to you whether 
I go or stay? Why do you speak to me 
in this tone?” 

“For your good. But I am wrong, 
very likely. I am rude; only sometimes 
one must be rude, downright rude, if one 


| would be understood. But, as you say, 
| what is it to me whether you go or stay? 
| Nothing—of course it is nothing.” 

“You think I cannot take care of 
| myself?” I had some suspicion of his 
meaning. 

“Well; you are strong, you are brave, 
I doubt not; you are young, you are good- 
looking, you are clever, but—you will 
forgive me for saying it—you are at 
times rather stupid; in short, you are a 
thorough Englishman. You are here in 
Blancport. You remain here, week after 
week—-for why ?—I declare I don’t know. 
Do you? To recrnit yourself or your 
| finances ?—for repose P—for your amuse- 
|}ment? Again you will tell me it is 
| nothing to me—no business of mine.” 
| “I am here, and I stay here, because I 
| choose,” I said bluntly. 
| “That is an Englishman’s reason. I 
may add, it is not an edifying, or a con- 
vincing, or a sufficient reason. You are 
angry with me. Well, that is a pity, for 
|I mean you no harm: I would serve 
| you, if I could. I grow old; I have seen 
;much of the world; I have suffered a 
; good deal. I am of sympathetic nature, 
| however; and when I see a poor moth 
| hovering about the flame of a candle, 
|singeing its pretty wings, resolute to 
| destroy itself—well, I am tempted either 

to blow out the candle or to remove the 
moth.” ; 

“ And you think I am a moth?” 
| “Ina figurative sense—yes.” 
| ‘And the candle is——” 

“Ah, my Gear friend, need you ask fF 
When the moth is a man, the candle is 
always a woman.” 
| He referred, of course, to Madame de 
| Mérinville. I could not pretend to mis- 
|understand him. I felt that my cheeks 
were flushing rather angrily. 

“You are unjust—craelly unjust,” I 
said, “to a very amiable lady.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” he 
asked sharply. ‘“‘Do you know so much 
of this lady, her history and antecedents, 
that you are qualified to be her advocate 
and champion P” 

I was silent for a moment. The fact 
was, I knew little enough of Madame 
de Mériaville. 

“T have heard something of her his- 
| tory,” I said rather infirmly. ‘I under- 
stand that she has not led a very happy 
life; that her experiences have been sad— 
| even painfal.” 


| “That is a little vague, is it not?” 
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say, “Naturally she has not cared to dwell} ‘My friend, if she were bald, I should 
jay? upon such a subject, or to discuss it.” see her bumps. They would tell me 
| Even with you?” all.” 
of | “Even with me, if you like to put itin} “You are a professor of phrenology ?” 
his || that way. I have never invited her to|I asked, after a moment's reflection had 
|| converse upon topics likely to distress her; | suggested to me his meaning. 
ave, || no gentleman would.” After a pause I] ‘Jama professor of natural philosophy ; 
od - || added: “She is the widow of a colonel of | but I have studied many sciences, phren- 
will || artillery.” ology among them.* In vain, it seems, so 
at With a curious backward wave of his| far as you are concerned. You will not 
ea || hand in the air, the professor signified | heed my warning.” 
in || contemptuous incredulity. “Madame de Mérinville has other ad- 
ter | “There are so many colonels of artil- | mirers besides myself.” 
Ww. | lery,” he said, “and they leave so many| ‘Yes; she will not really miss you 
yur || widows.” much.” 
se- | “She is very beautiful,” I urged. Bat that was not what I meant. 
is “Well, yes, she is beautiful,” he ad-| ‘ Even you yourself, professor.” 
| mitted. ‘That is the worst of it. The “ My friend, is it possible that you do 
» I | ugly are always safe and harmless. I/| me the honour to be jealous of me? What 
speak of what I know; for 1 am myself | an Englishman you are!” 
I ugly enough, as you see.” “ And there is M. de Fondricourt.” 
n- “ May we not agree to admit the beauty| ‘‘ Yes; there is M.de Fondricourt. You 
re || of Madame de Mérinville, and so close the | despise him? Let mejsay again, what an 
or | discussion ?” Englishman you are! But the wind is 
ve “Yes; if you are content to admire|cold. Mycigarisout. It growsdark. Let 
on simply, and pass on your way. You know| us goback. It is nearly dinner-time; and, 
a the jeweller’s shop in the Rae du Chateau ? | let me say again, I will serve you if I can 
e, There is a diamond ring in the window— | —even against your will and in spite of 
an a lovely thing; it is said to be worth | yourself I will serve you—since you have 
e twenty thousand francs. I always stop} quite decided that you will not cross in 
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to look at it as I go by. But I ask for 
nothing more than that; I don’t seek to 
wear that ring upon my little finger, and 
carry it away from the shop. There are 
always iron bars and a thick sheet of 
plate-glass between me and the diamond. 
Can you not admire Madame de Mérinville 
upon the same terms? She is beautifal, 
as you say; no question about it. Be it 


| so. Say good-bye to her, and cross to- 
_ night in the Petrel. Let the Channel flow 


between you and this beautiful creature. 
Believe me, it will be best; it will be 


| safest.’ 


“* Why do you distrust this lady? What 


_ do you know to her prejudice ?” 


“Nothing; let that be understood. I 


| am without positive information on the 
| subject. I am governed, it may be, by an 


instinct, an intuitive perception; call it 


| what you will. But there is something 


in her face——’ 

“Tt is a lovely face, crowned with ex- 
quisite curls and coils and plaits of golden 
hair.” 

“That is true; and hair is such an 
adornment, such a disguise! If she were 
but bald!” 

“What! you wish that she was 
bald ?” 





the Petrel to-night.” 


If. 


I made up my mind that the professor 
was something of a charlatan, meddlesome 
and conceited, however good-natured and 
well-intentioned. It was obvious to me, 
moreover, that he loved Madame de Mérin- 
ville, and was anxious for my departure 
because I stood in his way, hindering his 
advance in the lady’s good graces. That 
was the rational explanation of his pressing 
advice to me to cross in the Petrel what-. 
ever the weather might be. He needed 
my absence to serve his own ends. He 
was old, but not so very old, and he was 
certainly ugly; but, without doubt, the 
ugly are capable of loving; maybe, are 
even specially susceptible of the tender 
passion. 

He called himself professor of natural 
philosophy; he had studied phrenology, 
and had formed some absurd notion about 
Madame de Mérinville’s bumps! How 
ridiculous the who:e thing was! Surely 
the man was a little crazy—perhaps more 
than a little. A phrenologist! I remem- 
bered then that there was a singular look 
about his large, yellow, claw-like hands. 
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His long bony fingers were always out- 
stretched, curved, apart from each other, 
as though ready at once to start inves- 
tigating heads, searching and feeling for 
bumps! 

It would be too much to say that I loved 
Madame de Mérinville; but [ own that I 
admired her, and that something of tender- 
ness leavened my admiration. If this was 
weakness on my part there was good 
excuse for it. In the general opinion 
Henriette de Mérinville was a woman to 
be admired, even tenderly. She had been 
accounted by a large majority quite the 
belle of Blancport. Among Madame 
Berthier’s boarders a sort of enthusiasm 
had prevailed in regard to Henriette de 
Mérinville. It was true that she could 
not boast perfect regularity of feature, 
that she did not own stature and presence 
of the tragedy-queen order. She was one 
of those women who captivate rather by 
surprise than by storm; who do not take 
forcible possession of one’s love because 
of the commanding and striking nature of 
their charms, but creep quietly into the 
heart and nestle there securely for ever— 
or for a good long time, at any rate. She 
was, in truth, a little creature, plomply 
compact of figure, with exquisite'y small 
and shapely hands and feet; her com- 
plexion was of dazzling fairness, her mouth 
arosebud. Of her lustrous and abundant 
hair something has already been said. Her 
manner was very charming indeed. With 
perfect composure, calmness, and self- 
command, she could yet, upon occasion, 
be delightfully arch, vivacions, and mirth- 
ful, allowing now and then, especially in 
the evening, when the moonlight turned 
the sea to silver, a certain air of melan- 
choly to tinge with romance and poetry 
her mien and discourse. Unquestionably 
her life had not been wholly happy ; sorrow 
had been hers in the past. She did not 
say much on this head, however; and no 
one else was able to be explicit. In regard 
to the late Colonel de Mérinville, however, 
I did not hesitate to form a very severe 
avd condemnatory opinion. 

It was plain that she was accustomed 
to admiration, and, presumably, it gratified 
her. She made no effort to obtain it; 
certainly she laid no snares for it; she 
received it almost with indifference. It 
was hers so much as a matter of right that 
she seemed to enter into no question con- 
cerning it, to give it no sort of thought, 
indeed. Homage was paid to her almost 
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natural gifts and graces. Even when 
Madame Berthier’s establishment had been 
quite full of boarders there had been the 
same recognition of Madame de Mérin- 
ville’s superiority of charms. Meantime 
her conduct had been quite irreproachable, 
exemplary even. There had been gossip 
about her; under the circumstances that 
was unavoidable. No doubt some had 
mingled love with their admiration; idle 
rumours spoke of offers of marriage made 
to her. But no one could truthfully claim 
that his attentions had been exceptionally 
viewed by Madame de Mérinville, that his 
suit had found any very special favour in 
her eyes. If any of the boarders, in- 
finenced, perhaps, by Madame Berthier’s 
vin ordinaire, addressed Madame de Mé- 
rinville in terms or tones of too lover-like 
a quality, she calmly but resolutely put 
the speech away from her with a graceful 
wave of her white hand and a deprecatory 
glance of her hazel eyes—the while a smile, 
partly, perhaps, compassionate, partly con- 
temptuous, played about the pretty lines 
of her red lips. Certain of her critics, to 
be found only among her own sex—the 
men were her devotees—suggested that 
she was simply waiting and watching for 
a wealthier second husband than she was 
likely to find among Madame Berthier’s 
boarders. But that seemed a vindictive 
and essentially feminine view of the case; 
the outcome of envy, malice, and un- 
charitableness generally. 

At the risk of being reckoned a coxcomb 
I must say it seemed to me that Madame 
de Mérinville rather liked me; I prefer to 
avail myself of a tame expression lest I 
should be thought to over-state the case 
in my own favour. As I judged, my atten- 
tions—they were not excessive, good taste 
always governed them—were decidedly 
agreeable to her. She welcomed me with 
smiles, she appeared to find pleasure in 
conversing with me; she demonstrated a 
kindly curiosity in regard to me and to 
English manners and customs, ways of 
life, &c. She listened with evident interest, 
asking: many questions, and spoke of her 
intention to cross the Channel at an early 
date to pay a visit she had long con- 
templated to my native country, only she 
so disliked the very thought of a sea 
voyage! When we parted, I was conscious 
—I could not be mistaken upon such a 
subject—that she had pressed my hand 
with decided cordiality. 

Altogether it was not so surprising that 





necessarily, because of her remarkable 


I did not follow the professor’s counsel 
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and cross in the Petrel. I waited the 
chance of a smoother passage and a change 
in the wind. Madame de Mérinville might 
then be voyaging to England, and it would 
be in my power to be of service to her on 
the journey. As the professor had rudely | 
remarked, I was “young, and at times 
rather stupid.” 


III, 


I hated M. Fondricourt; and, as I be- 
lieve, he did not approve of me. 

The man was not a gentleman or any- 
thing like a gentleman, and he was 
odiously persistent and pronounced in the 
attentions he paid to Madame de Mérin- 
ville. He greeted her always with servile 
bendings and bowings, with insinuating 
unctuous smiles, and mincing whispers. 
He was ever ready with coarse com- 
pliments and vulgar adulations. He was 
an elderly dandy, struggling to preserve 
his figure, and to exhibit as much of a 
waist as his decidedly corpulent tendency 
would permit. He was wrinkled, and, I 
think, rouged; his moustache was dyed, 
he wore a wig, and his large, red, ill- 
shaped hands were coated with almond 
paste, or otherwise cosmeticised. He was 
liberally perfumed with bergamot. He 
displayed much jewellery, including a 
heavy gold repeater watch, which he 
described as a testimonial—he was the 
kind of man to be proffered a testimonial ! 
—and he was manifestly rich in velvet 





waistcoats, satin scarves, and bright cravats. | 
His lacquered boots—his feet were of | 
enormous size—creaked noisily as he, 
walked. 

I cannot say that’ M. Fondricouft gave | 
the other boarders much reason to com- | 
plain except on account of his persecation | 
of Madame de Mérinville with bis ridiculous | 
pretensions and addresses. He posed him- | 
self always as her firm friend and devoted | 
admirer. He would gladly, it seemed, | 
have been considered her accepted suitor. | 
He watched her with admiring eyes in- | 


ciencies, and prudent enough, by holding 
his tongue, to keep them out of sight as 
much as possible. To Madame de Mérin- 
ville I felt persuaded his advances and 
attentions must be particularly odious; I 
did not doubt for a moment that she 


really disliked him exceedingly, the while | 


her regard for politeness and the pro- 
prieties constrained her to suppression of 
her real sentiments on the subject, and 
enabled her to encounter and endure him 
with an appearance of composure and 
patience. 

“You don’t like M. Fondricourt,” said 
the professor to me one day. “ You even 
detest him; that is too evident by the 
expression of your face. He is vulgar, 
and he wears very noisy boots. True. 
All the same he is not a fool; and some- 
times he walks about very quietly in list 
slippers. I met him at twelve o’clock last 
night in the hall. I thought it was a 
ghost; but it was Fondricourt. He is 
not a fool.” 


IV. 


After dinner I ventured out for a brief 
stroll and a cigar. But it was not a 
pleasant night. The wind was still blus- 
terous, attacking one rudely at the corners 
of the streets, still pressing upon the 
square inch, as the scientific have it, with 
very considerable severity. 

Upon my. return I found the professor 
diseoursing learnedly in the drawing-room. 
He had almost a lecturer’s air. Madame 
de Mérinville sat listening upon the sofa; 
M. Fondricourt had secured a position 
close beside her. Other of the boarders 
were present; and meek, anxious, in- 
dustrious Madame Berthier. I stele toa 
seat, 

The professor, it appeared, had been led 
to speak of physiognomy. 

“No; I will not regard it as a science 
absolutely,” he was saying; “ that would 
be to assign it too great certainty and 
importance. But, assuredly, a corre- 


cessantly ; he listened with an affectation | spondence exists between the expression 
of fond reverence to every word she let/| of the ‘face and the habits of the mind. 
fall; he followed her like her shadow; he| So much or so little we may learn from 
manceuvred to sit next to her at dinner| the most ordinary observation of those 
and in the drawing-room afterwards; he | about us. The countenance reveals the 
sought every opportunity of engaging her | sentiments. Persistence in a certain train 
in conversation. Otherwise he was silent) of thought tends to give to features 
enough, and of unobtrusive manner. I| permanent character, and what are called 
concluded that his commercial pursuits | tricks of face. If I might for a moment 
furnished him with few topics he could | yenture upon a personal illustration of my 
discuss in general society; that he was in| remarks, 1 would invite attention to the 
some degree conseious of his own defi- beautiful countenance of the very charming 
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lady upon the sofa—Madame de Mérin- 
ville.” 

“ Oh, please don’t,” she interposed, with 
a smile and a gesture of protest. 

“Forgive me for one moment only, my 
dear madame. You will note,” he con- 
tinued, turning to us, “that madame is 
nclined to be gently satirical ; she observes 
the foibles of her friends, and knows how to 
rally them thereupon—always pleasantly ; 
she recognises the weaknesses of society, 
and smiles at them. That is very pretty. 
Satire is the spice of conversation. Ridi- 
cule promotes gaiety. But this habit of 
thought produces a slight curve in the 
upper lip—its elevator muscle gains in 
power and size by being so frequently 
called into action. So, too, may I say that 
there is a trace of an indentation upon 
madame’s fair forehead; a tendency of the 
brows to contract? Madame is given to 
observe and ponder: these are the results. 
While her exquisite vivacity of expression 
—a thousand pardons, dear madame, for 
the liberty I take—is surely due to her 
constant alertness of mind, her rapid 
intelligence, constant movement is thus 
lent to the facial muscles—openness to the 
eye, and vividness to the glance. While, 
on the other hand, where the thoughts are 
rarely roused to active efforts, where a 
habit of mental sluggishness prevails ’’—he 
looked round the room as though seeking 
a face that afforded example of these 
remarks, and passing by M. Fondricourt 
after a moment’s pause of deliberation, 
his eyes settled significantly upon me, 
very much to my annoyance—“ where a 
habit of mental sluggishness prevails,” 
he repeated, “there is evidence of 
muscular inertness, of want of what may 
be called facial exercise: the countenance 
becomes a blank, meaningless and torpid, 
or expresses only stupidity, vacuity, 
inanity. 

“TI fear I grow wearisome,” he said after 
@ pause, during which he had dabbed and 
polished his bald yellow forehead with a 
red silk handkerchief ; talking had warmed 
him. I made no sign; the others 
intimated that they were by no means 
wearied; that, on the contrary, they en- 
joyed his discourse. He continued: “If 
I did not fear to oppress and fatigue you 
I would say something, not of physiog- 
nomy, byt of phrenology, or the doctrine 
of the relations subsisting between the 
faculties of the mind and their appropri- 
ated portions of the brain—their special 
organs, in fact. As the brain is, so is the 





: a 


| man; as the man is, so is the brain. I but 
follow the teaching of Spurzheim. I have 
studied the subject deeply ; I have, indeed, 
lectured upon it in the chief cities of 
Europe; but I have really been able to say 
little that Spurzheim had not said before 
me. Of the positive truth of his doctrines, 
however, I have no kind of doubt. A very 
slight examination of their phrenological 
peculiarities enables me to pronounce 
authoritatively in regard to the character- 
istics and peculiarities of individuals. We 
reckon that there are five-and-thirty pri- 
mitive mental faculties. We divide these 
into moral or affective faculties and intel- 
lectual faculties. And these we subdivide: 
the affective faculties into propensities and 
sentiments; the intellectual faculties into 
the reflective and the perceptive. You 
would understand better, no doubt, if I 
had the means before me of illustrating 
these remarks.” 

In a moment, without my consent being 
invited in the slightest degree, I found 
the doctor’s claw-like fingers passing 
through my hair, and dwelling, now here 
}and now there, in quest of my organs or 
bumps. 
as though my cranium were a piano, and 
the doctor playing upon it a fantasia 
that involved many very troublesome 
finger exercises. 

I forget exactly what he said ; but he was 
not sparing of his quasi-scientific jargon. 
He expressed some disappointment, I think, 
concerning inadequacy of development, and 
conveyed the idea, confound him! that 
my head, to judge from the outside of 
it, was rather ill-furnished within, a poor 
and commonplace sort of thing alto- 
gether. He credited me with benevolence, 
veneration, cautiousness, self-esteem, and 
love of approbation. But he seemed to 
think that I was deficient in conscien- 
tiousness, firmness, mirthfulness or wit, 
individuality, and many other valuable 
qualities. 

He then offered to examine phrenologi- 
cally others of the company; but he met 
with little encouragement. M. Fondricourt 
refused promptly, and rather rudely, to be 
the subject of investigation; and the 
artificial character of his head of hair 
| being considered, his evident disapproval 

of the professor’s searching fingers was 
not to be wondered at. Madame Berthier 
| confessed frankly “that she had fear”: 
| moreover, her head was clothed with 
|an obvious front, kept in its place by 
| means of a broad fillet of black velvet. 
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And then no one felt much interest in the 
phrenological development of poor Madame 
Berthier. 

“Madame, I can see, is a musician—even 
a very gifted musician,” said Professor 
Wolff, turning to Madame de Mérinville. 
“She has the organ of melody or tune— 
situate on the outer bend of the eye-brow 
—very strongly developed. Eventuality, 
and causality, and calculation—these, too, 
are pronounced. Yes; and comparison, 
and time, and language. Really a most 
interesting case. More I cannot say. 
Ladies so arrange their tresses, especially 
when these have been so abundantly be- 
stowed upon them, that phrenological 
examination is rendered very difficult.” 

She viewed this as a challenge; or, 
perhaps, she wished to prove beyond 
question that her beautiful hair was all her 
own, and did not come from her coiffeur. 
She removed a comb, a ribbon, some half- 
dozen pins, and there streamed round her, 
like a cloud or cloak, a profusion of wavy, 
glossy, golden hair. She looked perfectly 
lovely. It was with difficulty I could keep 
myself from clapping my hands, as though 
I were at the theatre, applauding some 
scenic effort of surprising magnificence. 
An involuntary murmur of admiration ran 
round the room. In a-moment Professor 
Wolff seemed to be laving his fingers in a 
sea of gold: he was examining Madame de 
Mérinville’s bumps. 

He had so placed her that she fronted 
a looking-glass, and he was able there- 
fore.to observe the reflection of her face, 
its changes of colour and expression. 
This public exhibition of her hair had 
brought an exquisite blush into her 
cheeks. 

“Ah!” he cried, with something of a 
start and a curious flashing of his eyes; 
“this is surprising, indeed. I have never 
met with such a case.” He removed his 
hands, and stood contemplating her face 
in the glass. “Do you know, madame, 
that you have a very extraordinary 
development of organs?” Again his long 
bony fingers were lost in the streams of 
her golden hair. Then he said solemnly : 
“Happily your station in life, my dear 
madame, removes you from temptations to 
which the poor, the hungry, and the 
suffering are too often subjected.” 

“* What does this mean ? ” she demanded 
indignantly. 

She rose, and with her hair still flowing 
‘about her face, she eyed him almost 
fiercely ; she seemed like some beautiful 


animal gazing through a cage of golden 
bars. 

“Do not quarrel with science, madame,” 
he replied calmly. “ You will have enough 
to do to combat nature. You have certain 
organs, most unfortunately prominent, 
which denote very distressing propensities. 
You will forgive my frankness, but it is 
perhaps right that you should know. To 
be forewarned is sometimes to be forearmed. 
I find secretiveness large, acquisitiveness 
very large, and destructiveness most un- 
duly, and, I will say, even phenomenally 
prominent.” 

“ Absurd! Your phrenology is rubbish,” 
said Madame de Mérinville angrily. 

“Monstrous!” cried M. Fondricourt. 
“Why, if I mistake not, the organs you 
mention are peculiar to quite the lowest 
classes ; they denote natural predisposition 
to crime.” 

“They are found among the criminal 





classes, no doubt,” explained the professor. 
“Bat they may exist in superior conditions 
of society. Disposition to crime may stop 
short of crime absolutely accomplished ; 
and under noble heads of hair may lurk 
unsuspected most ignoble phrenological 
organs. That is my experience.” 

He bowed low as he rubbed his claw- 
like hands together. 

The party in the drawing-room at 
Madame Berthier’s broke up in some 
disorder. 


V. 


“T hope you are satisfied,” said the 
professor presently, through a thick veil 
of tobacco-smoke. 

“T am satisfied that you have behaved 
with great rudeness to Madame de Mérin- 
ville,” I replied rather warmly. 

“For all I said and did,” he explained, 
“science is my warrant and justification.” 

“T care nothing about your science; I 
have no faith in it.” 

“The young man who cares nothing for 
science, and has no faith in it, is in a bad 
way—a very bad way. I should be sorry 
to stand in that young man’s shoes. But 
you don’t mean what you say. It was 
splendid, it was magnificent. There is no 
other word to use.” 

“I never saw such a beautiful head of 
hair—all genuine, too,” I observed. 

“For the hair—that is something, of 
course—no very great deal, still some- 
thing. But the bumps! all genuine, as 
you say. In all my experience I have 
| never met with such bumps. Madame de 
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Mérinville will go far unless she is stopped 
in time. By-the-bye, have you noticed her 
hands?” 

“Yes; and very pretty hands they are 
too.” : 

“They are small, but they are strong; 
and when she is angry—as she was when 
I told her of her bad bumps—the muscles 
work and contract as though they were 
springs of the best steel. A fierce cat or 
a tigress curves and unsheaths her claws 
just in that way. My friend, take my 
advice: pack up your traps as soon as you 
can and be off. This is no place for you. 
Keep at a distance from this Madame de 
Mérinville, as she calls herself.” 

The professor spoke with extraor- 
dinary earnestness. I really thought he 
was crazy. That was the only explana- 
tion I could find for his strangely excited 
manner. 

“What!” he cried; “you are still un- 
convinced ? Whatan Englishman you are ! 
So obtusely obstinate! I do believe you 
are prepared to challenge me to a duel 
upon Blancport sands simply because I 
would open your eyes as to this woman, 
this adventuress, this creature with the bad 
bumps!” 

“1 will not hear such insulting and 
shameful terms applied to a lady of my 
acquaintance—one for whom I entertain 
the sincerest regard.” 

“And you would really do battle with 
me—you would risk your life in defence 
of the fair name and fame of this Madame 
de Mérinville? It is very chivalrous; it 
is also very absurd. But the chivalrous 
and the absurd are often one. Well, I will 
say no further word of this charming lady 
of your acquaintance. We will suppose— 
I will grant for the sake of peace and 
quiet that she is all you fancy her. Only 
please keep your eyes and ears open. And 
—I may say a word of M. Fondricourt ? 
Your chivalry does not take up arms on 
his account ?” 

“Say what you will about him. M. 
Fondricourt may defend himself. I am 
not going to fight his battles.” 

“ Happily, he is quite capable of defend- 
ing himself; at least, that is my impression. 
Did you observe him while I was dis- 
coursing upon madame’s bumps? No; 
you could only observe her beauty. But 
I could study his reflection in the glass ; 
he did not know how closely I was study- 
ing him. There is something strange about 
the man. He is not what he seems to be— 
what he would have us think him. I Lave 














likened madame’s movement of her hands 
to the action of a cat’s claws. M. Fondri- 
court is also like to a cat in some respects. | 
They are both of the feline kind. He has 
the eyes of a cat, keen, cruel, opaline, 
malign; and he watched madame very 
eagerly.” 

“He loves her—he was jealous, per- 
haps.” 

“Tt was not that, I think. Or he loves 
her as a cat loves a mouse; he is jealous 
as a tiger would be if one sought to 
deprive him of his prey. We shall hear 
something more of M. Fondricourt.” 

This was too much. Jt was plain that 
the professor’s mind was diseased. The 
idea of investing the vulgar négociant 
Fondricourt with a romantic or mysterious 
interest! What next? 

“You are incredulous, or you are un- 
imaginative. Well, that is your English 
way. And you will not pack up your 
traps and go? Beitso. Those who stay 
learn the dénouement, and see the curtain 
fall. I have no more tosay. I am going 
to light another cigar. There is always 
sense in a cigar. That is more than one 
can say of all one’s fellow-creatures. Good- 
night, my young friend. Take care of your- 
self. That is always good counsel at any 
rate. And if you can possibly sleep with 
your eyes and ears open, do so by all 
means.” 


VI. 


The wind went down in the night, and 
the morrow showed great improvement in 
the weather. The sea was still turbulent 
enough, and beat noisily upon the shore ; 
but there was blue sky overhead, and 
brilliant sunshine prevailed at intervals. 
I had been down upon the beach, walking 
among the scattered. rocks, which form at 
low tide a favourite resort of visitors to 
Blancport. Suddenly I heard voices and 
recognised familiar tones. An irregular 
pile of rocks parted me from Madame de 
Mérinville and M. Fondricourt. I stood 
listening—how could I help listening ? 
They spoke distinctly —loudly, inde:.'. 
They were not interchanging tend r 
speeches or lovers’ whispers—so much was 
very certain. And they were unconscious 
of my approach—they believed themselves 
to be quite alone and unobserved. 

“You mean that I have no alternative ?” 
asked Madame de Mérinville. 

“ That is exactly what I mean,” answered 


M. Fondricourt; but he spoke with un- || 


usual harshness ; it was clear that he had 
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dropped the air of deference and devotion | terrible. I can bite like a dog—I can 


he had been wont to assume in addressing 
the lady. 

“Where do you propose to take me?” 

“To Paris first.” 

An elopement? Was that their inten- 
tion? It was incredible—impossible ! 

** And then?” 

“Need youask? To the Prefecture of 
Police, Rue de Jérusalem; afterwards to 
the Conciergerie.” 

“Have you no mercy?” she demanded 
plaintively, with tears in her voice. 
“None,” he said brutally. 

ou?” 

Could this be the old affected dandy 
Fondricourt ? I climbed quietly up the 
rocks, so as to be able to peep over without 
being seen. 


* Have 





scratch like a cat.” 
“Tf necessary, my dear, I can obtain 
assistance from the police of Blancport. 
I have only to say the word. But you are 
no novice—you are an old offender. You 
know that it is best to submit. You will go 


nietly P” 
“Well, I will go quietly. I hate a 
scandal. It is a pity though. I should 
have crossed to England to-night. I 
should have made good my escape before, 
but that I hate the sea so. I should have 
gone with that young fool of an English- 
man for my compagnon de voyage.” 

She laughed contemptuously. I felt 
that she must be alluding to me. 

“My dear,” he said, “there was no 
chance of escape. I have been watching 


“It’s clear that you have forgotten me,” | you carefully for some time past while 


he continued. 

What had become of his old honied 
accents ? 

“T don’t know you; I wish I had never 


seen you. You are very cruel to me— | 


very insolent—that is all I know.” 


| waiting instructions from head-quarters. 


It was a question of sufficiency of evidence 
—that was all. There is no longer any 
doubt in that or in any respect. You are 
my prisoner.” 

“Tt was not that foolish Jew professor 


“Very likely. We are old acquaint-|and his phrenology, then, that betrayed 


ances all the same. And you cannot 
really have forgotten Pierre Leroux, agent 
of police. Bat my disguise has deceived 
many, it is true.” 

As he spoke he removed his hat, and 
lifted a corner of his wig, exposing an 
undergrowth of short coarse red hair. 
She shuddered as she looked. He was 
quite a different man; much younger than 
I had believed him to be. 

“Yes; I remember you—that is, no— 
I have never seen you. You are mis- 
taken as to my identity. I dispute your 
right to arrest me. I am Madame de 
Meérinville.” 

“There is no mistake. 
dispute, I arrest you. You are not 
Madame de Mérinville. Your name is 


Dispute or no 





me?” 

“No; that was amusing, in its way, 
and quite convincing; but it had little 
really to do with the question of your 
arrest.” 

“Well, let us go, since if must be so. 
I could cry, but I know that tears will 
avail me nothing.” 

“Most assuredly tears will avail you 
nothing.” 

“Don’t provoke me—don’t drive me 
mad. When I lose my temper I am 
capable of anything—everything.” 

“You are capable of a good deal, my 
dear, even when you keep your temper.” 

“Take care!” she said, with a sort of 
fierce significance. 

“Tam not afraid. You forget. I must 


Jeanne Louise Carrion, aged twenty-five; | again remind you that I am Leroux, 
you are well known at the Prefecture| agent of police, and you are Jeanne 
of Police; you have been found guilty of | Louise Carrion, convict, in my custody. 


(eee 


theft; you have been condemned more 
than once by the tribunals.” 

“ Enough, enough! I will not listen to 
you. I will not go with you. I will pay 
you well—I will give you all I have—to 
my last sou, and you will say nothing. 
You will let me escape ? ” 

“ Impossible.” 

“If I refuse to go with you? 

“T shall compel you. 
simple.” 


” 


“TI warn you that when roused I am/| 





My course * 


You are charged with stealing money, 
bank-notes, diamonds, and wearing ap- 
parel of valae. Come! take my arm, and 
we will stroll quietly towards the railway- 
station.” 

“T will go quietly: please do not betray 
me to anyone in Blancport.” 

He promised that he would not. 

I slunk back to Madame Berthier’s, 
uncertain as to whetherI should or should 
not reveal what I had so accidentally 
learnt. 
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However, I was spared all trouble 
in the matter. From the railway-station 
Madame de Mérinville (I am generous 
enough to call her by that name still) 
despatched a note to Madame Berthier, 
stating that sudden and urgent business 
had summoned her to Paris, and that 
she had availed herself of her friend 
M. Fondricourt’s kind offer to be her 
escort on the journey. There was some 
smiling at Madame Berthier’s when the 
contents of this note became known. 
It was thought generally that Madame 
de Mérinville had certainly eloped with 
M. Fondricourt. 

The same night I related the truth to 
the professor. I really could not keep it 
any longer to myself. He was much 
interested. 

“So Fondricourt was a mouchard, was 
he? Well, I am not surprised. No wonder 
he would not submit to a phrenological 
examination. He had a bad face; I have 
no doubt his development would have been 
worse, if possible. There was a low animal 
cunning in his looks; and he had the green 
eyes of a cat. 
he will find madame a match for him, 
and something more. A very remarkable 
woman that! A most interesting and 
valuable case, phrenologically speaking. 
Secretiveness, acquisitiveness, very large ; 
but I have seen like developments on 
previous occasions—chiefly in convict 
prisons, however. But destructiveness— 
it was splendid! enormous! magnificent! 
as big as my fist, hidden under all that 
beautiful, beautiful golden hair. Again, 
I say, let that mouchard take very good 
care of himself. I do not envy him his 
journey to Paris by the side of that 
charming lady.” 

He turned suddenly to me as he said : 

“Do you understand destructiveness, 
young man ? I think not; happily for you 
you do not possess that organ—indeed, 
your head is no great shakes, as you 
English say. But destructiveness means 
murder—that is the simple explanation. I 
repeat, let M. Leroux—miserable scoundrel 
that he is—let M. Leroux, take heed of 
Madame de Mérinville !” 


It was strange to read some two or three 
days afterwards in a Paris newspaper 
of a mysterious occurrence on the Great 
Northern Railway of France. The body 
of a man had been discovered in a first- 
class carriage. It was doubtful whether 
his death was to be attributed to suicide 


But let him take care, or | 





or to murder. He had been found lying 
prone at the bottom of the carriage; a 
bullet from a saloon-pistol had pierced 
his brain. Death must have been instan- 
taneous, said the doctors. The body had 
been identified by several witnesses. The 
dead man was proved to be Pierre Leroux, 
an industrious and ingenious agent of 
police. His pockets had not been rifled. 
It was thought that he had been travelling 
alone. The matter, said the newspaper 
writer, was involved in mystery—was 
altogether inexplicable. 

There was no mention of Madame de 
Mérinville. Nor am I able to add another 
word concerning her. I have never seen 
or heard any more of her since she departed 
so suddenly from Madame Berthier’s in 
charge of the man calling himself M. 
Fondricourt. 

It was clear to me, however, that certain 
of Professor Wolff’s observations upon the 
matter had not been so wholly absurd as I 
had in the first instance been disposed to 
believe them. 


THE MYSTERY OF ORA. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 





THERE is something inexplicable in the 
story, but I tell it you exactly as it 
happened. 

Born to the expectation of wealth, certain 
casualties of fortune swept away my pos- 
sessions at a blow. I was young enough 
to relish the thonght of work, and for 
three years worked unremittingly, till my 
health began to feel the strain, and I 
resolved to take an open-air holiday. A 
friend who was to have accompanied me 
changed his mind at the last moment, and 
I set out alone. 

I chose to visit the wildest parts of the 
west coast of Ireland, and was rewarded 
by the sight of some of the finest scenes 
I had ever beheld. Keeping the Atlantic 
on my right, losing sight of it for a 


|time, and again finding it when some 


heathery ascent was gained, I walked 
for two or three days among lonely 
mountains, accepting hospitality from the 
poor occupants of the cabins I occa- 
sionally met with. It -was fine August 
weather. All day the hill-peaks lay round 
me in blue ether; every evening the sun 
dyed them first purple, then blood-red, 
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while the solitary slopes and vales became | by a group of black fortress-like cliffs, 


indescribable. At night the solemn splen- 
dour that hung over this wilderness kept 
me awake, enchanted by the spells of a 
more mysterious moon than I had ever 
known elsewhere. 

One morning I started to cross a ridge 
of mountain that separated me from the 
sea-shore, and was warned by the peasant 
whose breakfast of potatoes I had shared 
that I must travel a considerable distance 
before I could meet with shelter or food 
again. 

“Ye’ll see no roof till ye meet with 
the glass-honse of ould Collum, the star- 
gazer,” he said. “ An’ ye needn’t call 
there, for he spakes to no one, an’ allows 
no man to darken his door. 
away to yer left, an’ ye’ll get to the village 
of Gurteen by nightfall.” 

“Who is this Collum, who allows no 
man to darken his door?” I asked. 

“Nobody rightly knows what he is by 
this time, sir; but he was wanst a dacent 
man, only his head was light with always 
lookin’ up at the stars. He built himself 
this glass-house, for all the world like a 
lighthouse; an’ so far so good, for it did 
the turn of a lighthouse on them Eriff 
rocks, that’ll tear a ship in ribbons like the 
teeth of a shark. An’ there he did be 
porin’ into books an’ pryin’ up at the 
heavens with his lamp burnin’ at night; 


Keep always | 


transfigured with a glory of colour quite | looking as though on their hither side they 


| might have “‘casements opening on the 
foam of perilous seas” in these “ faéry 
| worlds forlorn.” I had begun to descend 
the face of the mountain by a winding 
| path when I became conscious of some- 
| thing moving at a little distance from me, 
and sheltering my eyes from the sun saw 
the figure of a woman against the strong 
light—a figure which came towards me 
with such a swift vehement movement 
that it seemed almost as if she had been 
shot from the blazing sky across my path. 
She put both her hands on myarm with a 
grasp of terror, and then stammering some 
incoherent words, extended one arm and 
pointed wildly to the sea—that serene 
ocean which a moment ago had looked to 
me like the very image of majestic peace, 
with its happy islets sparkling on its 
| reast. What was there in that smiling, 
| storm-forgetting ocean to excite the fear 
, of any reasonable being ? My first thought 
| was that she was some poor maniac, whose 
‘all had gone down ont there on some 
|stormy night, and who had ever since 
| haunted the scene of her shipwreck, calling 
for help. I could not see her features at 
first, so dark was she against the strong 
light that dazzled my eyes. 

“What is the matter P”’ Iasked. ‘“ What 
ean I do for you?” 

As I spoke I shifted my position so 











an’ drawin’ what he called horry-scopes, | that I was in shade, while the light fell 
thinkin’ he could tell a man’s future an’| upon her; and then I saw that she was 
know the saycrets of the Almighty. His | no madwoman, but a very beautiful girl, 
wife was a nice poor thing, an’ very good | with a face full of strong character and 
to travellers passing the way, an’ bis little | vivid intelligeace. The look in her eyes 
girl was as gay and free as any other man’s | was the sane appeal of one human creature 
child ; but somehow theres no good to be | to another for protection; the white fear 
got of spyin’ on the Creator; an’ after on her lips was a rational fear. The firm 
his wife died he got queerer an’ queerer, | gracious lines of ber young countenance 
an’ fairly shut himself up from his fellow- | suggested that no mere cowardly impulse 


cratures; an’ there he bes, an’ there he 
remains. An’ the daughter seems to have 
grown up as queer as himself, for she 


niver spakes to nobody, not these last | 


three or four years, though she used to be 
so friendly.” 

“Well,” I said, “I shall keep ont of 
old Collum’s way ;” and I started for my 
long day’s walk. 

I had walked a good many hours, and had 
crossed the steep ridge that separated me 
from the sea-board; had lain and rested at 
full-length in the heather, and gazed in 
delight at the magnificent view of the 
Atlantic, with its fringe of white low-lying 
serrated rocks, interrupted here and there 


had caused her to seize my arm with that 
agonised grasp. 

As she stood gazing at me, with that 
transfixed look of terror and appeal, I 
saw how very beautiful she was, with the 
sunlight pouring round her and almost 
through her. Her glowing hair, which I 
had thought black, had flashed into the 
warmest auburn, and lay in sunny masses 
on her shoulders; her eyes, deep grey 
and heavily fringed, glowed from her pale 
face with a splendour I had never seen in 
eyes before. She was poorly and singularly 
dressed in a faded calico gown, and an old 
straw hat, tied down with a scarlet handker- 





| chief ; but even as she stood nothing could || 
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be more perfect than the artistic beauty of 
colour and form which she presented to 
my astonished eyes. Almost unconsciously 
I noticed this, for all my mind was en- 
gaged with the expectation of what she 
had to tell me, with the awe of that look of 
living imploring anguish, and the wonder 
as to what that message could be which 
she seemed to be bringing me from the 
ocean. 

As she did not speak I repeated my 
question: ‘* What is the matter? Tell me, 
1 beg, what I can do to help you ?” 

Her eyes slowly loosened their gaze from 
my face, her arm fell to her side, a slight 
shudder passed over her, and she turned 
away. 

“Nothing.” She almost whispered the 
word, and moved a step from me. 

“That is nonsense,” I said, placing’ my- 
self in her path. ‘ Pardon me; but you 
are in some trouble—in some danger, and 
you thought I could save you from it, or, 
at least, help you. Let me try. Let me 
know how I can serve you.” 

“T cannot tell you,” she murmured, and 
then raised her eyes again to mine with 
snother wild look full of unutterable 
meaning. Behind her gaze there seemed 
to lie a lonely trouble, which peered 
out from its prison-house and asked for 
human sympathy, but was crossed and 
driven back by a cloud of unearthly 
fear. I thought so weird a look had 
never passed from one living creature to 





another. 

I felt puzzled. So sure was I of the | 
reality of her forlorn anguish that I 
could not think of passing on and leaving 
her to be the victim of whatever cala- 
mity threatened her under. the shadow 
of this lonely mountain. And I felt, by 
an instinct, that the womanly weakness 
within her was clinging to me for pro- 
tection in spite of the steadfast denial of 
her words. 

“T am astranger,” I said, “and you are 
afraid to trust me; but I give you my 
word I am an honourable man—I will not 
take advantage of anything you may tell 
me.” 

Her lips quivered, and she glanced at 
me wistfully. She looked so young— 
so piteous! I took her passive hand 
firmly in mine, and said again: “ Trust 
me.” 

“I do, I could,” she falterod ; “ but oh! 
it is not that. It must never be told. I 
dare not speak.” 

She turned slowly round, and her eyes | 








went fearfully out to the sea, wavered 
towards the cliffs, and lit on a glittering 
point among them; then she snatched 
her fingers from mine with a wail of 
terror, and, dropping on her knees 
before me, hid her face in her hands and 
wept. 

I waited till her agony had spent itself, 
and then I raised her up gently and tried 
to reason with her. But it was all in vain. 
No confidence would pass her lips. She 
became every moment firmer, colder, more 
controlled. All her weakness seemed to 
have been washed away by her tears; and 
yet the calm despair on her soft face, 
bringing out its strongest linesof character, 
somehow touched me more than any com- 
plaint could have done. 

“T thank you deeply,” she said. ‘ You 
would have helped me if you could. Go 
your way now, and I will go mine.” 

“T will at least bring you to your 
home,” I said. ‘ Where do you live?” 

“There,” she said, pointing to the 
glittering point on the rocks. 

I shaded my eyes and looked keenly 
through the sunlight, and suddenly it 
flashed upon me that yon glitter came 
from “‘ old Collum’s glass-house,” and that 
this was his daughter. 

“Ts your father’s name Collum?” I 
asked. 

A sudden change passed over her—I 
knew not what—like an electric thrill. 

“That is his name.” 

“ And he lives at yonder observatory ? ” 

“Tt is our home,” she replied after a 
pause. 

“ Let me accompany you,” I said. 

“No one comes there ; he—he does not 
make anyone welcome. I beg you will 
not mind me; I am accustomed to roam 
about alone.” 

“T have walked a long way,” I said, 
after a few moments’ reflection, “and I 
am tired and hungry. I hope you will 
not forbid my throwing myself on your 
father’s hospitality for a few hours. I 
cannot, reach the nearest village before 
nightfall.” 

This clever appeal of mine had its effect. 
She no longer urged me to leave her, 
though a painful embarrassment hung 
upon her. Under other circumstances 
delicacy would have forced me to relieve 
her from this, but I had made up my 
mind to leave no means untried to help 
her. I had a strong suspicion that old 
Collum was cruel to his child, and that she 
feared to let a stranger witness his ill- 
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conduct. I determined to discover for 
myself, if I could, what sort of life he 
forced her to lead. We descended the 
mountain silently together, and, crossing 
a difficult passage of rocks, arrived at old 
Collum’s house. 

It was a curious old grey weather-beaten 
building, wedged into and sheltered by the 
cliffs, and looking as if in some early age 
it might have been carved out of their 
grim masses. The observatory was a much 
newer erection—a round tower with a glass 


| chamber at the top, looking like a light- 
| house to warn mariners from these dan- 


gerousrocks. The house was of two storeys 
—three rooms below and three above, and 
we ascended a narrow spiral stair to the 
higher chambers. My companion led the 
way toan apartment in the front—a dimly- 
lighted gloomy place, with two small 
windows set high in the wall, from which 
nothing could be seen but two square 
spacesof ocean. The interior of this room 
showed how very ancient the building 
must be, and it had, in fact, been built as 
a hermitage by monks in an early century. 
The stone walls, made without mortar, had 
never been plastered, and the rough dark 
edges of the stones had been polished and 
smoothed by time. Upon them hung a map 
of the world, one or two sea-charts, a 
compass, a great old-fashioned watch of 
foreign workmanship, ticking the time 
loudly, and a few pieces of ancient Irish 
armour and ornament dug out of a neigh- 
bouring bog. The floor was paved with 
stones, worn into hollows here and there, 
and skins of animals were strewn over it. 
The fire-place was a smoke-blackened 
alcove, and across it, sheltering its wide 
nakedness, the skin of a seal was hung, 
fixed in its place by an ancient skein, or 
knife, of curious workmanship. On the 
rade hearth-stone lay the red embers of a 
peat fire; and though an August sun was 
glowing in the heavens, yet fire did not 
seem out of place in the chill of this vault- 
like dwelling. 

As we entered my companion cast a 
hurried glance into the room, and seemed 
relieved to find it unoccupied. She throw 
off her hat, and opening a cupboard began 
to prepare the table for the meal which I 
had begged of her. All her movements 
were graceful and lady-like, and her beauty 
seemed to take a new character as she 
made her simple housewifely arrange- 
ments. Excitement and exaltation were 


gone from her manner, wildness and | 


brilliance from her looks. No longer 





glorified by the sun-light, her hair had 
esased to flash with gold, and had 
darkened to blackness in the shadows of 
the room. Her down-cast eyes expressed 
only a gentle care for my comfort, and, as 
I watched her with increasing interest, a 
faint colour came and went in her face. 

I took up a curious old drinking-cup of 
gold which she had placed on the table. 
On it was engraved the word “ Ora,” and 
I asked her what it meant. 

“It is my name,” she said. “ The cup 
was found not far from here, and my 
father put my name upon it.” 

Now when she said this there was 
wonder in my mind, not that she bore so 
strange and original a name, but because 
the words ‘‘my father” were pronounced 
in a tone of such mournful and com- 
passionate lovingness as to startle away 
all my preconceived notions as to the 
reason of her unhappiness. 

“ Perhaps, if not wicked, he is mad,” 
I thought, “and she is afraid of having 
him taken away from her.” 

As I pondered this thought with my 
eyes fixed on the door, it opened, and a 
sallow withered face appeared, set with 
two dull black eyes, which fastened in 
blank asto” ishment on my face. “Collum, 
the madz.. .!”.»vas my mental exclamation 
on beholdi: » this vision; but as the door 
opened farthor, and a figure was added to 
the face, I saw that the intruder was a 
woman. 

Ora turned to her, and raising her 
hands, talked to her on her fingers; then, 
as the old creature began to make up the 
fire, said to me: 

‘‘She is deaf and dumb, but a faithful 
soul, and all the servant we have. She 

our messages, fetches our provisions, 
and does little things which I cannot do 
myself.” 

“A strange household,” I reflected: “an 
aged madman, a deaf and dumb crone, and 
this beautiful, living, vigorous creature! 
Outside, the wilderness of mountain and 
ocean. What a place—what company for 
Ora on winter nights !” 

I said aloud: “‘ And you, and she, and 
your father, are really the only dwellers in 
this lonely spot ? ” 

She glanced up quickly, and a shudder 
of agitation passed over her, such as I 
had seen before. She did not reply for a 
few seconds, and then she said in a low 
pained voice : 

“« There are only three of us.” 

A most distressing feeling came over 
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me—a conviction that the girl was answer- 
ing me with a wary reserve, veiling her 
meaning so that, while she did not speak 
absolute untruth, she resolutely kept some- 
thing hidden from me. Everything about 
her persuaded me that this was done against 
her will. Her eyes expressed a candid 
nature ; her manner trusted me, except at 
moments when my words jarred on the 
secret chord of anguish. Some terrible 
dread made her treat me at such moments 
as an enemy. 

I sat at; table, and she waited upon 
me, serving me with an anxious care 
which made me feel ashamed of the 
pretence which had thrown me on her 
hospitality as a hungry man. [I had little 
appetite, but, like Geraint, felt longing 
in me ever more “to stoop and kiss 
the tender little thumb that crossed the 
platter as she laid it down.” My meal 
over I felt that she would expect me to 
depart; and as I ate I pondered as to how 
I could contrive to remain in old Collum’s 
dwelling. 

I was resolved not to go without making 
his acquaintance—yet how was I to force 
myself into the old man’s presence ? Even 
as the thought passed through my mind 
my question was answered. The door 
opened, and the master of this strange 
domicile appeared. 

My first thought was that I found him 
much younger, keener, more vigorous and 
wide-awake than I had expected. Despite 
his long white hair, beard, and eye-brows, 
I saw at once that he was not a very old 
man; even his manner of opening the 
door, and the step with which he entered 


the room, gave one the idea of physical | 


strength in its prime. There was no droop 
of the dotard about his features or figure 
—no dreamy absent look of the star- 
gazer in his fierce black eyes—no lines 
of abstracted thought upon his cunning 
brow. As he entered the room, not 
expecting to see me, I saw him just as 
he was—in all his reality; and I felt at 
once that had he known I was there he 
would have presented a different appear- 
ance. I seemed to know this by instinct, 
as one does sometimes divine certain 
things; by a sudden flash of intelligence, 
in the first moment of meeting with a 
fellow-creature. 

As he stood in the doorway, looking at 
me with rage in his eyes, I saw his soul 
unveiled ; the next moment—how or why 
I knew not—I beheld (my gaze having 
never been withdrawn from his face) a 





different being. The tension of his figure 
had sslackened; the lines of his face 
lengthened and weakened; the shaggy 
grey brows veiled the languid eyes; the 
forehead had assumed the look of the fore- 
head of a visionary. He flung himself on 
a seat, and said feebly : 

‘‘Excuse me, sir; but I did not know 
that our poordwelling was honoured by the 
presence of a guest. Ora, my dear, you 
ought to have told me.” 

Ora was behind me, and so intent was I 
upon watching the strange being before 
me that I did not look to see how she had 
taken this address. Besides, something 
warned me that it would be better to 
notice her as little as possible in her 
father’s presence. Striving to overcome 
the extreme repugnance I felt to my host, 
I said : 
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“It is I who ought to apologise for my | 


intrusion, but’’—here it seemed to me that 
I felt the thrill that quivered through Ora 
standing behind me—“ but finding myself 
a complete stranger in need of rest and food 
in this lonely region, I ventured to throw 


myself on your daughter’s hospitality. I | 


am afraid, indeed, I forced myself upon her 
kindness.” 

“You are welcome, sir,” he 
““ welcome to all we have to give. We 
live out of the world, and have little to 


said ; |; 


offer to those who are accustomed to || 


better things.” 


His civil speech seemed to clear diffi- | 
culties from my path, only to put greater |) 
ones in my way. That this wily man had, | 


as well as his daughter, a secret to guard, 


was an established fact in my mind. That || 


cruelty to her was not the whole of it I 
felt sure. Whether his civility was a 
proof that he feared, or did not fear, 
detection by me, I could not at the moment 
decide, but put the question away for after 
consideration, along with another fact 
which I had noted without weighing what 
its value might be. The man spoke with 
a foreign accent, and with a manner 
which suggested that English was not 
familiar to him, and had been learnt late 
in life. He was of foreign workmanship, 
as surely as was the quaint old watch 
that ticked so loudly over the rugged 
fire-place. 

As I talked to my host I studied the 
name on my drinking-cup more frequently 
than his countenance. Something warned 
me that he would not endure anything 
like scrutiny ; at the same time, I felt that 
I was undergoing a searching examination 
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from the keen cruel eyes half hidden under 
their drooping eye-lids. 

“You are en Englishman, I suppose ?” 
he said. 

at 

“ And have never been in this country 
before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And in all probability what you see of 
it in this holiday will be enough for you. 
Yon will hardly come back.” 

This was said with an affectation of 
carelessness which would have imposed 
upon me had suspicion not been aroused 
within me. 

“Nothing is more unlikely than my 
return.” 

As I said this my conscience smote me, 
for I already felt that I could never more 
be entirely indifferent to the country which 
held Ora. The answer pleased him, how- 
ever. There was a certain relief in his 
voice which I felt, and this encouraged me 
to make a bold stroke towards attaining 
my own purpose. 

“T am goitig to make a request,” I said, 
“ which I hope you will not think imperti- 
nent. This bit of coast scenery is so 
beautiful that I feel a great longing to 
explore it further. I could not do so 
unless you will be so very good as to 
allow me to return here in the evening, 
and give me shelter for the night. I am 
well aware there is no dwelling in the 
direction I would take, and my health 
is not good enough for sleeping out of 
doors.” 

I prolonged my speech after my request 
was made to give him time to prepare his 
answer; and [ forbore to raise my eyes to 
his so that he might have a moment to 
quench whatever light of ire my audacity 
might happen to call into them. There 
was a slight pause, which told me my pre- 
caution had not been an unnecessary one, 
but when I looked up his face was placid 
and bland. 

“You are welcome,” he said, “‘ to what 
poor accommodation we can offer. Ora, 
let a room be prepared for this gentle- 
man.” 

I thanked him, and took up my hat to 
go upon the excursion I had so newly 
designed. My host also rose and prepared 
to leave the room with me. 

“The old owl must go back to his 
nest,” he said, with an attempt at 
pleasantry. “I ama dabbler in astronomy, 
an observer of the stars, and my days 
pass in making calculations. My obser. 





vatory is my home. When I entered the 
room some time ago I was irritated beyond 
measure by a problem, the solution of 
which still eludes me. A little society has 
soothed me, and I shall return to my 
labours refreshed.” 

This speech convinced me more than 
ever that he was an impostor. Not only 
had his words of information about him- 
self a false ring in them, but his apology 
for his appearance in the moment when 
he had stood unveiled before me revealed 
a depth of consciousness which was be- 
trayed by the effort to hide it. If any- 
thing had been wanting to complete the 
impression made by him upon me, it would 
have been supplied by the evil look which 
he turned upon Ora as he left the room. 
This look he, of course, intended to ve 
unseen by me, and I was thankful my 
interception of it was unperceived. It 
was a significant look of warning, and 
contained a threat. 

He went to his observatory, and I took 
my way over the jagged rocks along the 
sea-shore, thinking deeply over all I had 
seen and heard. 

It seemed to me that I had to sum 
up a number of contradictory evidences. 
That old Collum was not the visionary nor 
the star-gazer which public report and his 
own representations declared him to be, 
was to me past doubting. That he had 
some heavy stake in this lower world, and 
was playing a part to win it, I believed, 
upon the strength of my own observations. 
Yet what object was to be gained bya life of 
such entire seclusion as his? The wildest 
ideas occurred to my imagination as to the 
possibilities of leading a criminal life in 
this wilderness; and were rejected almost 
as quickly as they took shape in my mind. 
His well-known inhospitality forbade the 
supposition that he could be a waylayer 
of travellers; and besides, had he been a 
murderer, Ora would not have stayed by 
him. She was free to roam where she 
pleased, and could as easily have escaped 
to the nearest town as she could have 
climbed the mountain upon which she had 
met me. It was more likely that he might 
be a forger, and an undertaker of secret 
journeys into the world and back again to 
his den. Could her knowledge of his evil 
life account for her conduct? I thought 
it might, and yet, having granted this, I 
still felt that there was a mystery behind 
which I could not unravel. One moment 
I felt convinced that Ora hated and feared 
him, and that it was from him she would 
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have appealed to me for protection; the 
next I remembered the accent of love 
with which she dwelt on the words “ my 
father,” uttering them in a tone that was 
crossed by neither shame nor terror. And 
another point remained in my thoughts, 
though I knew not what conclusion I 
could draw from it. The man was of a 
foreign nation. I believed that he was 
not a European. ‘True, my informant 
might have overlooked this fact when 
giving me his slight sketch of the un- 
loved recluse, but from his name I had 
concluded he was an Irishman. “Collum’”’ 
I had supposed must be a namesake of 
St. Columb; but, of course, it might as 
easily be a corruption of some difficult 
Eastern word. From an Irish mother 
Ora might have inherited her wonderful 
grey eyes and tender bloom, together with 
a mind and heart as beautiful as her 
exquisite face. 

The only result my cogitations produced 
was @ feeling of satisfaction that I was 
going to pass one night at least under 
old Collum’s roof. I acknowledged to 
myself that there seemed very little likeli- 
hood of my being thus enabled to make 
any discovery; but the vague hope, that 
during the next twenty-four hours I might 
find some faint clue to Ora’s mystery, 
cheered me in spite of reasonable pro- 
bability. I felt no pang of conscience at 
the thought of playing the spy upon my 
host. The one fact that remained clear on 
my mind regarding him was that he was 
@ criminal who ought to be detected, 
whose existence blighted the life of the 
innocent girl who had the misfortune 
to be his child. And then my thoughts 
wandered from him and rested.exclusively 
on Ora. 

As I lay upon the rocks with my hands 
clasped behind my head, gazing out to sea, 
my eyes roamed over the numerous islands 
that lay scattered on its bosom for miles 
towards the horizon. Some looked large 
enough to support life, others were mere 
clusters of rocks; yonder one was gleam- 
ing like an emerald in the sun and seeming 
to invite the tired traveller to a sea-girt 
paradise, while over there another lowered, 
making a spot of sinister gloom on the 
smiling ocean. One that bore this latter 
character had a peculiar fascination for me. 
Its jagged rocks were like cruel teeth; it 
showed no cheerful fleck of green even 
when the sun touched it a moment and 
fled away. It seemed always in shadow, 
and had a fierce gloom in its aspect that 





made one shiver. “ All that enter here 
leave hope behind,” I murmured, lookin 
at it, and fancying it might well be the 
home of despairing spirits. 

Birds were wheeling above it, and as I 
watched them, now black in the shadow 
and now white in the sun, I fell into a sort 
of dream—slumbering lightly, yet never 
losing the consciousness of where I was. 
I thought I heard the birds talking loudly 
to each other, and they talked of Ora. 

“Pluck her out of yonder dungeon,” 
said one, “and carry her far over the 
sea!” 

“T cannot,” said the other; “she is 
chained to the rock. Her father has 
chained her, and she will not tell.” 

I staricd out of this dream to find that 
the sun had set, and I resolved to return 
at once to the observatory. When I 
arrived the door of the house lay open, and 
I went in without seeing anyone, and 
ascended the winding stone stair which 
did not creak under the foot. 

In the room where I had left her Ora 
was sitting alone. Outside it was still day- 
light, but in this gloomy chamber with its 
small high windows dusk had long set 
in, and a small lamp burned on the table, 
throwing a heavier darkness into the 
corners around. The young girl sat by 
the lamp, poring intently into a book. The 
lamp-light fell full on her face; and on 
that beautiful face was such a look of 
horror as it froze my blood to see. 
So absorbed was she that she did not 
perceive my approach, and I paused in- 
voluntarily, pained at seeing her suffering 
soul thus laid bare before me once more. 
Surprise deprived me for some moments 
of the power of speech. To find Ora 
a student was about the last thing I 
should have expected. To see her buried 
in a study which, from the expression of 
her face, I could not but fancy in some 
way connected with the woe of her life, 
was a still greater cause for amazement. 
Could she be conning some task which 
had been set her; or striving to forget in 
the pages of a book moments of terror 
which were only just past? But no; as 
she read, all her mind, all her being, were 
engaged with what the book conveyed to 
her; andas the moments passed, that fear- 
ful indescribable leok grew and grew on 
her face, till at last she raised her eyes 
and fixed them on vacancy with a gaze 
which seemed to threaten madness. 

I could not bear it any longer. 

“Ora!” I cried, touching her shoulder, 
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“for Heaven’s sake tell me what horrible 
thing you are looking at!” 

She started violently, and let the book 
fall, put out her arm to bar my taking it 
up, and then sank back in her chair 
exhausted by conflicting feeling. As before 
I seemed to feel her passionate desire to 
confide in me—a desire struggling in the 
chains of her deadly fear. 1 gently put 
away her hand and took up the book. 

“Let me look at it?” Isaid. ‘“ What 
harm can it do? Yon shall not tell me 
anything but what you please. The book 
can surely betray no secrets.” 

She bent her head, and I opened the 
book. It was old and worn, the cover 
worm-eaten, the pages yellow and brown 
with time. The type was so strange, 
that at first sight it seemed to be written 
in a foreign language; but as my eye 
became accustomed to it I was able to 
read. 
It was a book on necromancy, treating 
of the power of the Evil One, and of the 
mighty and terrible things he enabled 
those to do who leagued themselves with 
him and played into his hands. It was 
written with a certain force of imagination 
and diction, and, apparently, a thorough- 
ness of faith in what it set forth, which 
was calculated to exercise an almost 
fiendish influence over a sensitive and 
delicate mind, and of which even the 
strongest and most sceptical reader must 
for a moment feel the spell. As I turned 
page after page, and gradually mastered 
the entire drift of the book, I asked myself 
could it be that all the terrors of the super- 
natural had been brought to bear upon 
Ora’s imagination, and that the fears which 
bound her were of this extraordinary 
nature ? 

“You do not believe a word of all this 
terrible nonsense?” I said smiling, as I 
closed the uncanny volume, which seemed 
almost to smell of brimstone. 





/ask you no questions. 


them the most extraordinary assemblage 
of compositions that ever were brought 
together for the bewilderment of human 
creatures. There were several long treatises 
on astrology, dream-like mystical books 
full of fascination; then came augury, 
the knowledge of signs and omens; necro- 
mancy, witchcraft, and vividly detailed 
information regarding leagues with the 
person of Satan which powerfully under- 
lay all the movements of the world. 

“If these and these only have been your 
school-books,” I reflected, ‘‘ Heaven help 
you, poor Ora!” 

I thought of a lonely childhood and 
youth passed in this wilderness of rock and 
ocean, of winters which were probably all 
one long howling storm, and asked myself 
how the poor girl bad preserved her senses, 
fed upon such teaching as this. 

“Are these books your father’s?” I 
asked, hardly able to contain my indigna- 
tion against the wretch who had so 

isoned her mind. 

“ Some of them,” she answered, with a 
quiver of the lip; “ those on astrology.” 

“* And who gave you the others?” 

She trembled, cast at me the wild look 
she had given me on the mountain, and 
threw up her hands in a defensive attitude. 

“Don’t!” she said hoarsely. ‘“ Don’t 
ask me questions. If I answer them I 
shall have to hate you for evermore.” 

She then turned quickly towards the 
wall, and leaning against it, hid her face 
between her hands. 

The words, the movement, gave me a 
thrill of gladness. 

“Ora,” I said, “you must never hate 
me. Nay, listen to me. If you can love 
me instead, ‘I will take you away ont of 
this miserable life, with its secret dread of 
—Heaven only knows what! As my wife 
you shall have every happiness that a loving 
heart can procure for you. And I shall 
If ever a moment 


She gazed at me with a look of amaze- | comes when you feel that you can confide 


ment, in which there was for a second a | 


gleam of something like relief. 

“Ah,” she said, “you talk like that 
because you are ignorant. You are not so 
well educated as lam. See here!” 

She drew back a curtain that covered 
some rows of rude book-shelves, all filled 
with volumes looking like fit companions 
of the book on the table. 

‘Look over these,” said Ora, “and you 
will see that my instruction has not been 
neglected.” 


I did look through them, and found | 





in me, dear, I shall trust that then you 
will speak.” 

I drew away her hands from her face, 
and she looked at me with a bewildered 
blush of surprise. 

“You?” she stammered. 
marry me ?” 

“Is that so very unreasonable P” 

Her face became gradually glorified 
by a look of such radiant joy as showed 
me for an instant what happiness might 
make of her; but it quickly faded away: 
the joy went out like light in a gust of 


“You would 
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wind, the blush was replaced by an ashen 
pallor. 

“Oh, why has this come to me,” she 
murmured with quivering lips, “only to 
be found impossible, only to deepen my 
misery ?”’ 

“Why impossible, Ora ?” 

“That I cannot tell you. If I were 
to tell you it would bring such ruin as you 
could not bear to hurl upon me.” 

Having said this her old reticent calm 
descended upon her like armour; she with- 
drew herself from me, went over to the 
table, and taking up the book she had been 
reading replaced it on the shelf with its 
companions, drawing the curtain across, as 
if to prevent any return to the discussion 
of the subject of her studies. Then she 
stood silently waiting as if expecting me 
to leave her. 

* You had better go to your room,” she 
said gently. ‘‘ He—he will be displeased 
if he finds you here with me.” 

I obeyed her desire at once, fearing to 
bring down a tyrant’s wrath upon that 
tender head. 

The room assigned to me was small, but 
its window was well placed, being in the 
gable of the house, and thus commanding 
a noble view both of the inland, with its 
mountains, and the island-strewn sea. 
True, it was rather out of reach, and at an 
inconvenient height—so that an effort 
must be made if one wanted to enjoy the 
outer world through its medium. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the windows of this 
house had been planned with a view to 
shutting out the perpetual sight of the 
ocean which was so near. Had the builder 
foreseen that future dwellers within the 
walls might find the companionship of 
the great ocean monotonously intolerable ? 
Whether or not, the blindness, so to speak, 
of the house, and the bold and peering 
inquisitiveness of the observatory close by, 
struck me as contrasting with each other 
curiously. 

I extinguished my light and threw my- 
self on the bed, but felt that I was not 
likely to sleep. My mind flew back over 
all the events of the day, and I could 
scarcely believe that I was the same 
person who had parted from his peasant- 
entertainer in the morning, saying: “I 
will take care to avoid old Collum’s 
dwelling.” I felt as if years must have 
elapsed since the time when I had never 
seen Ora, since the moment when I saw her 
darting to meet me upon the mountain, as 
if the sun had cast her upon my path. Since 





I had beheld that light of love and joy in 
her face, I resolved that nothing would in- 
duce me to give up the hope of making her 
my wife—no impenetrable mystery should 
daunt me; no terror, natural or super- 
natural, should be allowed to wrench her 
away fromme. At the same time, I must 
be careful not to persecute her. Ignorant 
as I was of the cause of her sorrow and 
fear I must be content to wait patiently; 
if necessary, to watch over her from a 
distance. Time, which unveils wonders, 
would be certain to unravel the mystery 
in which Ora was entangled. 

As the night advanced I became more 
and more fevered with tantalising thoughts 
and vain speculations, and at last, just as 
the first faint indications of approaching 
dawn appeared, I left my bed, and with 
some difficulty established myself in sucha 
position at the window as enabled me to 
have a view of all the landscape beauties 
below. I looked sheer down into a bed 
of rocks, which went like jagged steps 
to the sea; and beyond this foreground 
lay the ocean, with its islands dimly dis- 
cernible in the misty daybreak. One by 
one the darkness gave up its hidden 
treasures, and allowed them to créep 
under the mysterious grey veil of the 
morning. 

“The sun will come,” I said to myself. 
“The sun will come; and presently how 
beautiful all this will be!” 

I was trying to persuade myself that so 
would the clouds and mysteries of Ora’s 
life dissolve away, when a slight sound 
immediately below startled me, a sound no 
greater that the flutter of a bird’s wing, 
but sufficient in the intense stillness to 
make me look to see whence it pro- 
ceeded. And I did look, and beheld a 
sight which surprised me: Ora gliding 
over the rocks like a spirit, stopping to 
look about anxiously as if afraid of 
being ‘observed, and then hurrying on 
towards the sea. A shawl was round 
about her head and shoulders, and she 
carried a basket on her arm. She was 
clearly going a journey, and was making 
towards the verge of the cliffs. Was it 
possible her household duties could take 
her away to a distance at this extra- 
ordinary hour? And whither could she 
be going by water P 

I lost sight of her for a few moments 
as she disappeared among the rocks, but 
soon a little boat shot out from beyond 
them, and Ora was in it, rowing away 
from the land with all her might. 
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; Outward, still outward, I saw her darting 

like an impatient bird over the calm sea in 
the still grey dawn. The wildest thoughts 
came into my mind. Was she fleeing 
away frantically, trying to escape from all 
her troubles at once: from the mystery 
of her home, from my love and the dis- 
coveries it might impel me to make, 
from every difficulty that beset her? And 
whither? Had she any plan; or did 
she in her ignorance hope vaguely that 
she might reach by chance some goal 
of safety, touch with her little hunted 
feet some shore of peace, where, unknown 
and unquestioned, she might loosen the 
cords of misery bv forgetting her own 
identity ? 

Suddenly my crazy thoughts were re- 
buked, and I saw that she had a simple and 
definite purpose in her voyage. She was 
making for one of the islands out yonder 
that were creeping one by one out of the 
shadows of the night. It was that par- 
ticular islet of gloomy and fantastic shape 
and expression on which yesterday the sun 
had refused to shine, and over which the 
birds had talked and wheeled in my dream. 
She neared it, touched it; I saw her moor 
the boat, and vanish among the rocks of 
the island shore. 

After an interval of half an hour she 
reappeared, and presently I saw her 
coming, small and scarcely visible as she 
and her skiff were in the distance, and 
looking, as she plied her oars, like some 
dark sea-bird on the wing. Landing 
where she had embarked, she returned 
along the rocks, with swift glances of 
alarm cast on all sides, and sped like a 
frightened dove into the shadows of the 
house. 

I mused long over this secret expedition 
of Ora’s. Her evident fear of being seen, 
and the fact that she bore with her a well- 
filled basket, which she carried carefully, 
bringing back the same basket empty, for- 
bade me to suppose that she could have 
gone to fetch any simple produce of the 
island for household purposes. Whose 
observation had she feared? Not mine, 
for she never once glanced towards my 
window. Had she waited till her father 
had left his observatory, and might be 
supposed to be asleep, before she stole 
forth on her solitary adventure? And if 
not, what was the purpose of her visit to 
the island? I felt assured that some 
human creature's need had drawn her to 
the secret expedition; she was supplying 
snastenance to that creatare unknown to and 





in defiance of her father. I did not guess 
these facts; I divined them at once; and 
the knowledge gave an added pang to my 
mind. 

Who was the person lingering in retreat 
upon that gloomy island? Why did he 
stay there? If it were a man who had 
thus secured the devotion of a woman like 
Ora, why did he not free himself and her? 
Why did he not step"into her boat, and 
escape with her into the safety of the vast- 
ness of the world. I wearied myself with 
asking questions, with indulging my in- 
dignation against this cowardly protégé of 
Ora’s, who was content to lie by and let her 
suffer, till my reasoning powers returned, 
and I remembered that I knew nothing of 
the facts of the case. 

On leaving my tiny apartment I found 
breakfast ready for me in the sitting- 
room, and Ora waited upon as she had 
done the day before. She looked unnatu- 
rally pale, and there were dark circles 
round her eyes that told a tale of suffering. 
She wasin her most impenetrable mood, and 
I scarcely ventured to speak to her. Whilst 
I was at breakfast old Collum came into 
the room, and though he kept up an appear- 
ance of civility in his manner towards me, 
yet I felt that my hour had come, and that 
I must go. He had bestowed his society 
upon me in order that he might see me out 
of the house. There, in his presence, I 
was obliged to say good-bye to Ora, and 
left the place accompanied by the man, 
who walked with me a mile along the 
shore. 

I arrived at Gurteen in the evening, 
but found it impossible either to stay there 
or go farther away from old Collum’s 
observatory. The knowledge of Ora’s 
lonely trouble held me like a cord, and the 
thought of that gloomy island, with Ora’s 
little boat speeding towards it, haunted me 
wherever I turned. The overwhelmin 
desire to know more of the mystery I h 
left behind me so deprived me of the 
power of pursuing any other idea, so 
ignored all difficulties in the way of dis- 
covery, that I gave up battling with it, 
and resolved to spend the remaining time 
at my disposal in hovering near the spot 
which I had quitted in the morning. 
Having rested a few hours at the village 
inn, I set out again in the twilight to 
walk back again the way I had come, 
without having any positive purpose in 
so doing, and drawn only by the craving 
to see whether Ora’s little boat would 
again be on the water in the still grey 
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hour that lies between the night and the 
dawn. 

At a certain distance from Ora’s home I 
found a cave in the rocks in which I could 
rest, with my eyes on that line across the 
sea from the house by the observatory to 
the gloomy island. A faint moonlight 
illuminated the track as I began my 
watch; but it soon vanished with its 
shadows, and in the pale obscurity that 
followed I saw the thing I had expected 
to see—Ora’s small bark on its solitary 
voyage. She went and came as on the 
preceding night, and in the sunrise there 
came a vivid light across my mind. I re- 
membered that when Ora met me on the 
mountain she had pointed towards the 
sea: she had indicated the very island 
which she now visited by night. I had 
felt that she was bringing me some mes- 
sage from the ocean, but afterwards I had 
forgotten this striking impression made 
by her gesture in the first moment of 
her appearance. Now the first and the 
last seemed to join and close the circle 
of my speculations: the beginning and 
end of Ora’s mystery was centred in the 
island. 

I passed the succeeding hours in making 
up my mind to a certain course, as a man 
does who finds he must steer between two 
inevitable dangers. I felt that I must run 
the risk of incurring Ora’s hate—of over- 
whelming her with that ruin of which she 
had spoken. I must dare even that in the 
effort to save her. And yet what ruin 
could overtake her innocent youth? There 
was no shadow of guilt on her face, and I 
would never allow her to involve herself 
in the well-deserved ruin of others. With 
all this reasoning I came to my conclusion, 
and made my arrangements with a sense 
of the deepest pain. I was going to win 
Ora, or to lose her. At all events I would 
set her free. 

Retracing my steps to the village, I 
hired a boat and set out to row myself to 
the mysterious island. Rowing through 
the red sunset on my strange quest, like 
@ man in a dream, I touched the lonely 
shores of my desire; and mooring my 
boat in a creek on the seaward side of 
the isle, I slowly went my way to dis- 
cover what it might support or contain. 
Nothing did I find but rocks and heather 
and a sprinkling of grass. There was no 
sign of any human habitation, no evidence 
of life except the occasional cries of the 
gulls and curlews. What brought Ora 
here, night after night, in the silent hours ? 





Did she come to feed the birds, or did 
some supernatural power compel her to a 
rendezvous with unquiet spirits? I smiled 
as this latter thought passed through my 
mind; but truly there was something 
witch-like in the shapes and expressions 
of the surrounding rocks as twilight came 
on—something uncanny and eerie in the 
sough of the breeze through the heather, 


and the lapping and murmuring of the | 


great calm ocean that girdled me. All 


through the hours of the night I walked | 


the island, listening, watching, straining 


every faculty in the intensity of my vigil; | 


sometimes starting in pursuit of an ima- 
ginary figure, which seemed to climb the 
rocks on before me or to dart across 
the streaks of the moonlight, but always 
finding that fancy had taken advantage 
of some accidental form of an inanimate 
thing to deceive me. 

At last the moon set, and that scared 
wakening look came over the sea which 
means the dawn; and the pale hours 
brought Ora. When I saw her coming 
my heart misgave me as to the wisdom of 
my adventure, I was going to spy on 
her, to hunt her down, to possess myself 
by stratagem of her secret. The fear of 
her hate unmanned me; but with a strong 
effort I thrust aside such weakness. I 
had come here, not to injure, but to save 
her. : 

She landed close to where I lay hidden. 
She moored her boat and climbed the 
cliffs, and I followed her. So safe from 


observation did she consider herself, that — 


she never once thought of turning her 
head, and I kept near her easily till I 
saw her suddenly stoop, and apparently 
vanish into the rock. 

Coming to the spot where she had dis- 
appeared, I found an opening in the stone, 
and, stooping as she had stooped, followed 
her down an irregular winding passage, 
which led to a subterranean cave. 
completely lost her, and groped my way 
in the dark; but after some minutes I 
heard the murmur of voices, and presently 
saw the glimmer of a light. Approaching 
this light, I came to an opening into a wider 
cave, on the floor of which a lamp burned, 
throwing a dreary light on two figures 
that clung together in the gloom of the 
subterranean solitude. One of them was 


Ora, who had flung herself on the neck of | 
the man, who was evidently a prisoner in | 


this natural dungeon. 


A dizziness seized me, and for some | 
moments made me forget myself and my | 
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purpose in coming to the place. I stood 
as if stunned. I had no idea of listening ; 
but across the cloud that had descended 
on my mind I heard the low tones of Ora’s 
voice murmuring with infinite tenderness : 

“Oh, father! oh, father! oh, poor, poor 
father!” 

The soft words, with their despairing, 
caressing monotony, flowed into my ear 
and into my brain like a river of light. 
Her father was here. The other was an 
impostor. Foul work had been done. I 
thought no more of displeasing Ora, but 
stepped into the cave. 

At sight of me Ora uttered a low cry 
of anguish that I can never forget, and 
wound her arms round the old man (who 
looked to me like an aged, etherealised 
likeness of the knave in the observatory), 
as if she would protect him from some 
deadly harm. The man’s eyes were turned 
in the direction where I stood with a look 
of ghastly expectancy rather than fear, 
while Ora’s were fixed on his face with 
that sort of gaze we turn on the dying 
when the parting soul is hovering upon 
their lips. So they remained, locked in 
each other’s arms, waiting as if for a 
sword to pierce them. 

“Ora,” I said, “ what does this mean ? 
I am come to save, not to hurt you.” 

She answered not a word—she did not 
seem to hear me; but the old man spoke 
to me at last, slowly and awfully, as if 
from the verge of another world. 

“Sir,” he said, “you mean well; but, 
unknown to yourself, you have brought 
ruin tome. ‘This is the hour of death.” 

His head sank on his breast, and again 
I endured a long silence, which seemed 
hardly broken by our breathing. I bore 
it as long as I could, and then I spoke 
again. 

“Let me beg you to listen to me,” I 
said. ‘There is no one on this island, 
save ourselves. I am a friend; I can 
help. Why do you associate me with 
death ?” 

With a long sigh the strange old man 
raised his head, and said : 

“TI know not why I am still here to 
answer you; but believe that I do not 
blame you. You are but the voice of 
fate. Yes, Ora; I read it long ago in 
the stars, and it was folly of me to think 
to escape my doom. Stranger, the blow 
that I expect will not fall from any 
human hand, but none the less will it 
fall. You are innocent of all purpose 
against my life, yet your discovery of me 











here is the signal for my death. Suffer 
me to pass my last moments in peace 
with my child.” 

Hearing this speech, I made up my 
mind that the poor old man was mad; 
and resolving to humour him, I retreated 
to some distance, and gave no sign of my 
existence for a considerable time. After 
an interval which seemed to me an age, I 
at last spoke again. 

“Pardon me,” I said; “but you per- 
ceive that from some cause or other the 
event you expect has been delayed. Will 
you not make use of the time thus 
given you to think of your daughter? 
The doom you speak of does not include 
her.” 

“T have no fear for her. I have read 
her happy fate in the stars. Freed from 
me, the last of her troubles will be over. 
Friend, I feel a desire to tell you my 
story. If time be granted to me, I will 
do it.” 

I hailed the words with joy, and pre- 
pared to listen. 

“T am an astrologer. For long years 
I lived among the stars, and they revealed 
to me secrets not known to men who 
walk the earth looking downward. I 
knew early that misfortune would cloud 
the latter days of niy life; but the nature 
of the misfortune was not made clear 
to me. When I lost my dear wife, I 
thought for a time that the trouble I 
was forewarned of had come; but my 
child grew up loving me, and happiness 
returned to my heart. I kept a close 
sharp watch for the shadow that was 
sure to descend upon me, and yet it took 
me unawares. 

‘‘The winters on this coast are terrible, 
and on wild nights I used to place a light 
in my observatory as an assistance to 
mariners. More than once I was thanked 
by sailors who had seen ‘ Collum’s light’ 
in time. Yet through this charity to 
others came my doom. 

“One terrible night I became convinced 
that a ship was wrecking somewhere 
among these dangerous islands, and I got 
out my boat, and pushed my way to sea 
as well as I could, hoping to be the means 
of saving life. I heard cries, but could 
not reach the spot, nor discover the direc- 
tion whence they came. I was driven on 
this island a little before dawn, and then 
the voices had ceased, and I felt that all 
was over without my having been able to 
afford any help. 

“Pacing along the shore, my foot struck 
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| against something unusual, and by the 


first glimmer of daybreak I perceived that 
it was a chest which had evidently been 
washed up from the wreck. Examining 
it carefully, I found that it was locked 
and sealed. ‘Some valuable cargo, no 
doubt,’ I thought, and wondered what I 
should do with it. As I bent over it I 
suddenly became aware that someone was 
near, and looking up, saw a young man 
standing beside me. I stared at him in 
amazement, for he was neither wet nor ill, 
nor did he bear any trace of having lately 
striven with death on the sea. He hada 
gentlemanly, thoughtful air, and returned 
my gaze with a half anxious, half confiding 
look. 

“** What can I do for you?’ I asked, as 
soon as surprise would allow me to speak. 

“Guard this,’ he said, pointing to 
what lay at our feet. ‘It is all I possess. 
Save it from my enemy. Keep it for me 
till I come for it.’ 

““* Where shall I put it?’ I asked, and 
stooped to try if I could lift it. 

““When I looked up again the young 
man had disappeared. A second ago my 
eyes had been fixed upon his; now I 
was alone. I gazed up and down the 
lonely shore, and climbed the rocks and 
called. Nothing human met my eyes. 
No one replied to me. Then I remem- 
bered something strange about the young 
man’s manner—the sudden way he had 
come upon me, the unsuitableness of his 
dress, the impossibility of his having 
found his way to the island without a 
boat; and I knew that I had seen an 
apparition. 

“The peculiar, anxious, confiding ex- 
pression of his eyes remained upon my 
memory, and I vowed I would be true to 
his trust. I buried the chest where no 
man save myself can ever find it, and then 


“‘ As I went I met with another startling 
object. Right across my path lay what 
seemed the corpse of a man, cold and’ blue 
—a drowned waif from the wreck. He 
bore no likeness te the young man who had 
so strangely appeared and disappeared, | 
but was short and dark, with sallow 
skin and Egyptian features. Why did I | 
touch him? But had I left him lying 
there, the stars had been untrue in their 
reckoning. — - 

“TI knelt beside him, restored him to 
life, and brought him home. Ora and I 
nursed him. He was ill some time, and 
T amused his sick-bed with stories of my 








way of life, and told him many of the 
wonderful things the stars had revealed 
to me. He listened with great interest, 
and seemed grateful and friendly. I gave 
him all my confidence, and in an un- 
lucky moment related to him the strange 
occurrence of my vision on the island, 
and of the burying of the coffer I had 
found. He told me he was the master 
of the merchant vessel that had been 


lost, and was concerned about all details | 


of the wreck. 

“As soon as he was able to move he 
asked me to accompany him to this island, 
that he might search for such scraps of 
his property as the winds and waves 
might cast upon its shore. He picked up 
several things which he claimed as his 
own; and after he had ceased to find 
anything from day to day, he still kept 
urging me to visit this place with him. 
I soon perceived that he was trying to 
discover whereabouts I had buried the 
coffer. 

‘‘ Finding that I would not betray my- 
self, he at last spoke to me plainly—told 
me that the coffer was his, that my pre- 
tence of having seen an apparition was a 
trick to deprive him of his property, and 
that he meant to have it, whether I would 
or not. Now I knew that the thing I had 
hidden was neither his nor mine, and so I 
resisted him. 

“We were here, in this cave, where he 
had beguiled me on pretence of looking 
for waifs from the wreck. Suddenly he 
struck me on the head, and I fell sense- 
less. When I recovered consciousness I 
was here as you see me, chained by the 
ankles in this miserable hole. 

‘My enemy then returned to my house, 
took advantage of a certain likeness to 
myself in his features to personate me, 
and established himself in my place. From 
time to time he visits me here, trying to 
persuade me to give up the coffer; but 
that I will never do till the owner comes 
for it.” 

Here the poor creature paused, and I 
said quickly : 

* All this I fully understand. You have 


| been treated most foally. But why, in 


Heaven’s name, did you not suffer your 
daughter to make known your state. Why 
do you shrink from me and talk of death 
in the very moment when I have come to 
deliver you ?” 

Now up to this time the old man had 
told his story with the air of an intelligent 
person; but the moment I asked the latter 
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question a gleam of insanity seemed to 
dart across his brain. 

“Why?” he asked excitedly. “Be- 
cause my enemy is a wizard, a magician ; 
he is in league with the Evil One, who 
holds me in his claw, ready to strike 
death into my veins the instant my case 
is made known to any creature. Have I 
not seen Satan in the long black hours 
pacing up and down yonder passage, and 
stopping to look in and gloat over his 
prey? But he could not touch me so 
long as we—as Ora and I kept the secret 
to ourselves. I would not speak, and I 
would not suffer her to betray me. And 
so I baffled them.” 

There was a ring of triumph in the 
poor old creature’s voice as he said this, 
and he patted Ora’s head almost gleefally, 
where she leaned with her face buried in 
his breast. 

I said to myself that he was mad— 
driven quite mad by this solitary con- 
finement, and his unhappy daughter had 
never discovered it. 

“How could you believe,” I said, “ that 
your enemy had this supernatural power 
over your life ?” 

“How can I believe that the sun 
shines?” he asked gravely. ‘He comes 
here and sits beside me, and tells me of 
his dealings with Satan. He has lived, 
and will live, hundreds of years, though 
Lucifer, who does his will ne bound 
to get him at last. You mig . .ot have 
believed him, but I knew better. The 
secrets of the stars had taught me many 
things.” 

“But tell me,” I said: “if this terrible 
person has Satan for his servant, why 
does he not find him the coffer without 
your assistance ?” 

“Tt is a fault in the plan,” answered 
the old man dreamily. ‘‘ When Satan 
tried to see, he was baffled by an angel’s 
wing. I cannot explain it to you, but I 
know it well enough myself.” 

“The angel was your daughter, then. 
Through her I have come here. Now 
listen to me, old man. Why were you 
not brave enough to die, and let your 
child go free ?” 

He hung his head on his breast, and 
fondled Ora’s hair. 

“You are right, sir,” he said. “I will 
die, and she shall go free. Let the blow 
fall; it is due ere this.” 

“Then, if you are ready, I will strike 
off your chain, and let Satan do his 
worst.” 





Ora started up as I drew near, and 
seized my arm. 

“Ora,” I whispered, “poor child! do 
you not see that affliction has crazed your 
father’s brain? Do not you also be mad, 
but let me deal with him.” 

I examined the chain, and found, as 
I expected, that it was eaten with rust. 
It was probably something belonging to 
the shipwrecked vessel which had come 
ashore. I laid a rusty link upon a large 
sharp stone, and lifting another stone, 
as heavy a one as I could raise, to a 
considerable height, let it fall upon the 
iron. As I raised my arms to do this, 
the lamplight fell full on my face, and 
I glanced at the poor old maniac, who, 
with folded arms, awaited his imaginary 
doom. In that instant, as the stone 
dropped, a terrible cry broke from his 
lips, and he fell back with a groan, just 
as his chain split asunder. 

‘‘He is dead. We have murdered 
him!” moaned Ora, falling on her knees 
beside him. 

‘No, he is not dead !”” I exclaimed joy- 
fully; for I had feared that the shock of 
expectation might have really deprived 
him of life. I poured brandy down his 
throat, and after a time he revived. 

“The apparition,” he muttered; “he 
has the face of the apparition. Ora, where 
is the young man who met me that morn- 
ing on the shore P” 

“He is wandering,” I said toOra. “ Do 
not be afraid.” 

“T am not wandering,” said the old 
man. “ What I saw I saw. Reach me 
the lamp.” 

He raised the light to my face, and 
looked at me with a solemn, awful look. 

“It was you who met me on the shore,” 
he said; “‘you who gave the coffer in charge 
to me.” 


When the wretch whom I had known 
as “old Collum” saw us coming in our 
boat from the island, he escaped on the 
instant, and we saw him no more. The 
police made efforts to track him, but in 
vain. 

I told you that there was a strange 
point about this story, and so, when the 
haze of folly and madness has been cleared 
away, there still remains something in 
it that is inexplicable. Urged by the 
poor old dotard whom I had rescued, I 
went with him to unearth the coffer 
which it had cost him so much to guard. 
It proved to be my own property, and 
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its contents restored to me the fortune 
I had lost. 


Its loss in a ship that went down at 


sea had been the cause of the reverses 
which I mentioned in the beginning of 
my tale. A comparison of dates proved, 
if proof were necessary, that the vessel 
wrecked off the island was the same that 
had borne my heritage across the sea. 
The incident of the apparition I do not 
attempj to account for. That, on the 
morning after the wreck, I had spoken 
with him on the shore, and committed 
my property to his care, was firmly 





believed by poor old Collum up to the 
moment of his death—a moment not far 
distant from that which saw his rescue 
from the cave. 

Wronght upon so long by a knave on 
the one side, and a visionary and madman 
on the other, it was long ere Ora’s tender 
imagination recovered from the morbid 
state into which it had been thrown by 
her terrible experiences. Bat time and 
change cleared away all clouds from her 
mind; while the energy and devotion 
that characterised the wild mountain girl 
remain to my beautiful wife. 
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the stomach to convert wha 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in 
e eat and 


y V 


drink into healthy matter for the proper 


nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps siekness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afilicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons 80 afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 
dejected, under great apprehension of 
some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require 
some time to calm and collect themselves; 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated 
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without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate ¢ 
pearance of disease ; but the excite 
produced by anagreeable change vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but be 
they what they may, they are all oc- 
casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
vanted is that which will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscular systems—nothing can more 
speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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whieh must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers ; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 


veying into it a small quantity of medi- | 


cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 


been the case with Camomile Flowers, a | 


herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 


lieves to be one of the most valuable | 


modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 


more than an ounce of the flowers is con- | 


centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experienee has afforded the most ample 


proof that they possess all the fine aro- | 


matic and stemachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 


aii 


substance, in the same degree has their | 


benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 


taken at any age, and under any circum- | 


stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 


the contrary, they would effectually. pre- | 


vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonic Mzpicrngs. 
3y the word tonic is meant a medicine 


It must be evident that load- | 


| 
| which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
| ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
| wholesome food, which increases the 
| power of every nerve and muscle of the 
human body, or, in other words, invigo- 
| rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
|The solidity or firmness of the whole 
| tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
| Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
| repairing the partial dilapidations from 
| time or intemperance, and their lasting 
| salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
;most convincing, that in the smallest 
| compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
|nature as to pervade the whole system, 
| through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
| of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly rétommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
| they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances. 
| As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
| ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
| opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or ef native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
_terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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their use; theywill only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the paiate ap- | 


proves, eat and drink always in modera- | 


tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best préve how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to per rform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is | 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food | 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly | 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 

nourishment to the system than a large | 
one, evén of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 


| den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 


| is taken the less it will be wanted, and 


it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these PILLs 
should be immediately taken, as they 
| will stop and eradicate disease at its 
| commencement, Indeed, it is most con- 


| fidently asserted that, by the timely use 


| 


sooften committed, by which the stomach | 


becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 


of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 


On account of their volatile properties, 


| they must be kept in bottles ; and if 


closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pitts equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


Be particular to ask for 


“NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 1! 


GODFREY’S 





;EXTRAGT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


¥S-strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness 
&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 


the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH 


Tre value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label] and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as te have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
“JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on 2 Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 


a 


STEEDMAN is spelt with two EL’s. 
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Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Proresson ERASMUS WILSON, ERS, 


Writes (in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine) 


PEARS "SOAP 


“Is of the nicest and most careful manu-” 


“facture and one of the most refreshing” 
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“and agreeable of balms to the skin.” 

















CAUTION TO PARENTS. 


During Childhood, the Skin, owing to its extreme delicacy, is more liable than at any other 
period of life to be injured by improper Soap. Toilet Soap is commonly adulterated with most 
pernicious ingredients; hence, frequently, the irritability, redness, and 
unhealthy appearance of the Skin from which many children 
suffer, in lieu of possessing the beautiful complexion natura] 
to them. 


The Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them toa 
proper selection, so a pretty box or perfume alone too frequently outweighs more important 
considerations. The following facts should be carefully noted. Asa rule, 


HIGHLY COLOURED SOAPS ARE POISONOUS, 


All artificially coloured Soaps contain unnecessary, though sometimes harmless, ingredients, 
and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda, Very white Soaps, such as ‘‘Curd,” 
generally contain a much larger quantity of Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut 
Oil, which makes a bad and strongly alkaline soap that is very injurious to the skin, besides 
leaving roughness and disagreeable odour. 








THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
Believe their article not the only pure Soap, but one of the very few offered to the public; briefly— 
Ir 1s ABSOLUTELY PURE—FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (Soda) 

—CONTAINS NO COLOURING MATTER, 


(Its deep brown amber colour is natural to it, and acquired by age alone). 
YIELDS A PROFUSE CREAMY LATHER OF MARVELLOUS 
FRAGRANCE, ts EXCEEDINGLY DURABLE.— 


HAs BEEN IN Goop REPUTE NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS, 
AND OBTAINED Prize Mepats 1851, 1862, 1867, 1875, 1876 AND 1878, 





The following important testimony is extracted, by the kind permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, from ‘‘The Hygiene of the Skin,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon to ST. JOHN’s HOSPITAL FOR THE SKIN, London :— 


‘From time to time I have tried many different Soaps, specimens of which have been sent 
to the Hospital; others I have procured so that I might pursue my investigations with perfect 
independence, and / have now, after fifteen years’ careful trial, in many hundreds of cases, both 
in hospital and private practice, no hesitation in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has 
answered so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as PEARS’ Transparent SOAP.” 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at the Retail Depot of the Inventors, 
91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








TABLETS and BALLS, One Shilling each. Larger Sizes, 1s. 6d. and Qs. 6d. 
The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with O/to of Roses. 





The durability is such that a Shilling Tablet is sufficient on an average for a child’s bath 
for two months; hence it is actually cheaper in the end than a lower-priced and inferior article. 
The public, to prevent disappointment, are requested to ask for “PEARS’s TRANSPARENT SOA?” 





A Sample Tablet, as above, sent, carriage paid, on receipt of One Shilling in Postage Stamps 


Pure, Fragrant, 
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SOFT AND WHITE HANDS. REDNESS, ROUCHNESS “AND CHAPPING AVOIDED. 


A GOOD COMPLEXION. 


There is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, 
dear complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most 
regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest be- 
come attractive;‘ind yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The regular 
use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the general 
public are so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilet Soaps that they are 
sp indiscriminate in their selection, and frequently most unconsciously are daily 
= injuring, instead of improving, one of the greatest of personal charms. 


THE EXCELLENT QUALITIES OF 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


have induced many eminent Physicians to recommend it in preference to all 
other soaps for its beneficial effect on the health and beauty of the skin, and 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


* writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine:—“ PEARS is a name engraven on 
S the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant;’ and Pears’s Transparent Soap is an 
© article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most re- 
| freshing and agreeable balms for the skin.” 


It is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (soda), 
contains no colouring matter, is delightfully perfumed, 
exceedingly durable, has been in good repute nearly 100 years, 
and obtained Prize Medals 1851, 1862, 1867, 1875, 1876 and 1878. 


To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily affected by the 
weather, PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, as, on account of 
its emollient and non-irritant character, all redness, roughness and chapping are 
avoided, and a clear, healthy appearance and a soft velvety condition obtained, ac- 
companied by a delicate and beautiful complexion. Its agreeable and lasting 
perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the Toilet. 
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TABLETS and BALLS, One Shilling each. Larger Sizes, 1s, 6d, and 2s, 6d; 
The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 
and by the Inventors, 


A. & F. PEARS, 





Pure, Fragrant, and Dura 


Soap fMakers to H.R.D. the Prince of Wales 





(Sp. Appointment), 


91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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If you look at this (in a good light) for 20 seconds 
and immediately aiterwards at the blank space 
below, the latter will slowly assume a blueish 
green tint in the middle of which “PEARS” will 
re-appear but in red letters instead of white. 
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fs There are some few persons to whom exceptionally these 
pheaomena will nof be apparent, they are assured that no foolish trick 
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~ below, the latter will slowly assume a blueish 
‘S green tint in the middle of which “PEARS” will 
*~ re-appear but in red letters instead of white. 
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SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT wnen-onmnoune PEA FLOUR 


STEAM-PREPARED. 
For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets ; 
and Is., 1s. 6d. and 3s. Tins. 

PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
nutritious substances. Used extensively in preference to any other at Smedley’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, lb., 4lb., and 41b., 2s. per lb. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., }lb., and jb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers. 














GOLD MEDAL, ~ PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 











Every Packet bears the /ac-simile 
Signature, 


PULVERMACHER'S IMPROVED PATENT 
CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, s BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 























Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by meang of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


Jd. L. Pulvermacher's Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Wi'-C.H.JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD His] 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by| 

; MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is incomparable. 

NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURGERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 

TESTIMONIAL.—Jan. 27, 1877. My pga Six,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless 
Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 












































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


IS ITP 
Medicine. 


Every Household 


should possess a Copy. 





DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of | 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into 
bleod—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle, 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 





The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 


read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
pression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 
ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and 
sanamncenncilbacinesietein vais commence of saciid air, 





D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET.) 


Read the Ch: er on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, | 


Sir Walter Scott, | 


illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, 
Stonewall” 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “ 
Jacksen, and other public characters. 


_ 





| D¥- ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
Domgstic Mepicins, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this bock, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Knowles, observed: “‘ Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think,” 


iD ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


| Aclergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
| 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ ANTI- LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual unison of body | and soul,” 


D8. ROOKE’s ANTI- LANCET? 
HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIO MEDICINE, can be 


ad gratis of all Chomists, or post free from Dr. Roo ze, 
an arborough, Engi: and. 


D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
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| containing 172 pages, 





CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HUITXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY PISEASES. Instead of such 


fallacious remedies, 


which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


Dr. Rooks, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 


T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Congh, Pain, and Irritation 
‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


says :-— 

“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
‘wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which ‘s free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


constitution. 
CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, 


Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘* DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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